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My presuming to write the Life of so 
illustrious a man as Sir Joshua Reynolds — 
a task which Burke declined and Malone 
has not performed — a work, also, so for- 
midable in ray own view of it — may require 
some apology ; the truth is, that I was 
drawn into it by degrees, as we commonly 
are to all the sins we commit. I had at first 
written a short Memoir, at the earnest re- 
quest of a friend, which was received with 
marks of approbation : I had also collected 
many little anecdotes, which I was told were 
worth preserving ; and at length was per- 
suaded to make the present attempt, or 
rather, I may say, pressed into the service. 

Another motive to my undertaking this 
subject was, that several of the circum- 
stances which I had to relate might help to 
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clear Sir Joshua, in respect to the unwar- 
ranted ideas, many persons have entertained, 
that he was not the author of his own Dis- 
courses, and that also in his youth he was 
particularly illiterate. That the latter is 
far from the truth may be seen in the letter 
from him to Lord E , which is demon- 
strative of a delicate, elegant, grateful, and 
feeling mind ; and is written with admirable 
simplicity of language. 

Familiar letters hy Sir Joshua ave, how- 
ever, very scarce : he was too bijsy ap4 too 
wise to spend his time in an p^ciipatiQn which 
isi more cpngenifkl to the i^le ai^.the vaiiQ, 
who are commonly very v(jAuKWOons in t^j^iF 
production of this article. 

With respect to the anecdotes whiQh I 
have inserted in thjese Memoiy»,. a few, I 
hope, may be gratifying to the Artist; others 
may amuse the leisure hours of my read*? ; 
some, I must acknowle4ge, are trifling, and 
may not d,o either : but I have given aU I 
could recollect, and would not mak9 mysi^lf 
the judge by omitting any, especially wfe^o 
I reflected, that mifiute particulars are fre- 
quently characteristic, and that trifles eyen 
are often amusing, when th^y relate to dis- 
tinguished persons : therefore I felt ^nwil- 
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ling that any memorial, however slight, 
should be lost, as would inevitably happen, 
in a very few years* 

It is my fixed opinion, that if ever there 
should appear in the world a Memoir of an 
Artist well given, it will be the production 
of an Artist : but as those rarely possess an 
eminent facility in litemryi composition, 
they have avoided the task ; and the labour 
of; writing the lives of Painters has been left 
toJ^depend solely on the skill and ingenuity 
of men who knew but little concerning the 
subject they bad undertaken, in consequence 
of which their works have been rendered 
ui^eiesS and insipid. 

I feel sensible that certain parts of these 
Memoirs may be considered tedious, some 
parti^ weak, and others not sufficiently con- 
nected with the original subject; but no 
man can be a competent judge of his own 
work : and I apprehend that, amongst a va- 
riety of readers, many will be pleased with 
what others will despise, and that one who 
presumes to give a public dinner must pro- 
vide, as well as he is able, a dish- for each 
particular palate ; so that if I have given 
too much, it is at my own risk, and from an 
^earnest desire to satisfy every one. 
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In respect to the volume on the whole, if 
I were to say, by way of excusing its imper- 
fections, and to screen myself from severe 
censure, thit it was composed in ray idle 
hours, to relieve my mind when pressed by 
the difficulties of my profession, and there- 
fore ou^ht to be looked upon with a favour- 
able eye, it would be asked, " Why I should^ 
with any pretence to modesty or justice, 
suppose that the mere amusement of my 
idle hours can in any degree occupy the 
attention or contribute to the amusement 
of an enlightened public?^' And if, on the 
other hand, I declare that it has cost me 
infinite pains and labour, and that I now 
humbly and respectfully offer it to the ex- 
perienced world as the most perfect work I 
could produce, it may then be reasonably 
said that I ought to have performed my task 
much better, as the effect is by no means 
answerable to such labour. 

Under these considerations, therefore, I 
shall say no more on this subject ; but 
calmly subniit the work to the animadver- 
sion of the public, and rest perfectly satis- 
fied with their decision, as on the verdict of 
the purest jury, and one from whose judg- 
ment there can be no appeal. 


PREFACE 

Co tbt Sbtconn &iiition^ 


Of a man so various in his knowledge, so 
accomplished in his manners, and so emi- 
nent in his art, as Sir Joshua Reynolds, it 
can scarcely ever be possible to give an 
adequate biography. Had the Memoir 
been reserved for the nine years prescribed 
by the poet,* still would it have appeared 
before the public in an imperfect state : 
yet, I do not hesitate to confess, that if so 
much time for consideration and correction 
had been allowed, many parts might have 
been deemed proper to be omitted, and 
others more fully related, or more accurately 
arranged. 

But the occasion on which the work first 
appeared was important, and, from the very 
short time between the conception and the 


* Horace. 
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execution of the attempt, any very near ap- 
proach to excellence ought not to have been 
expected, though perhaps my endeavours 
have gone so far beyond mediocrity, as not 
to be totally unworthy of him they were 
intended to celebrate. 

Since the publication of the first edition 
many anecdotes have occurred to my recol- 
lection ; and also, as it may naturally be 
supposed, the publication of the Memoirs of 
so distinguished a person, has led to my 
receiving, through the kindness of friends, 
details of many circumstances respecting 
him, with which I was not before acquainted. , 

These additions, together with my own 
memoranda, and which formed a supplement 
in the original work, I have now carefully 
incorporated in this new edition. 

1 shall now avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to notice a few observations that my 
friends have made, on the perusal of these 
Memoirs, as being the most important 
which have come to my knowledge. 

That much new matter would be looked 

• * 

far, in such a work, is not unreasonable ; 
yet if, in addition to a collection of hitherto 
unpublished notices, I am to be blamed for 
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haying taken many circumstances, relative 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds^ from the works of 
other writers, it should, at the same time, 
be remembered, that my intention was to 
give a life of him, as complete as was in my 
power ; therefore, in omitting those parti- 
culars which I knew to be true, only be- 
<;ause they had already been presented to 
the world, though scattered about in various 
publications, I must have rendered my own 
Memoir of him incomplete with respect to 
several important facts, which are very pro- 
bably unknown to many of my readers ; so 
that my work would have been merely an 
appendix to some lesser biographical sketch. 

On this principle, I cannot help feeling 
that such facts will be considered as having 
ah undoubted right to the place assigned 
them ; and I should have been liable to re-^ 
prehension, with stricter justice, for the 
omission of them. 

The field of anecdote is an extensive one ; 
yet, when we only glean, even after a plen- 
tiful harvest, our collection may be but 
scanty, though composed, perhaps, of some 
weighty ears: in feict, anecdotes are small 
charapteristic narratives, which, though long 
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neglected or secreted, are always valuable, 
as being frequently more illustrative of the 
real dispositions of men than their actions 
of greater publicity, and therefore particu- 
larly requisite in biography. 

To enter at large, indeed, into such par- 
ticularity of circumstances, though highly 
useful, might be irksome to a philosopher : 
still it must be allowed, that curiosity, a 
weakness so incidental to mankind, ceas6$ 
to be a weakness, when it occupies itself 
respecting persons who may deserve to at- 
tract the attention of posterity. 

It is universally allowed, that no kind 
of reading is more beneficial than history, 
so it is likewise admitted, that there is no 
class of historical writing so applicable to 
common instruction as biography : for the 
lives of individuals are generally written 
more naturally, and with greater sincerity, 
than larger histories ; nay, it may be ad- 
vanced, that, in respect to benefit and ap- 
plication, we are much more interested in a 
knowledge of the lesser occurrences, even of 
great men^s lives, than of the more exalted 
actions from whence they derive their glory, 
because it is in every one^s power to imitate 
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them as men, though very few have oppor- 
tunities of emulating them as heroes. 

To know what we ought to pursue, and 
by what road that object may be attained, 
is, moreover, not the sole point which ought 
to occupy our attention: there is another 
not less necessary^-the knowledge of what 
we ought to avoid ; and on that principle it 
appears, that even the lives of bad men may 
become profitable examples, to point out 
the misery that is ever attendant on bad 
conduct. 

The developement of weaknesses, however, 
only serves to entertain the malignant, ex^ 
cept when the detail of those weaknesses 
may afford instruction, either from their fatal 
consequences, of when latent and accom*, 
panying virtues have tended to prevent the 
impending ihisfortiine. But the most use- 
ful and valuable lessons are often contained 
in those private papers which eminent men 
leave behind them, and wherein their minds 
have thrown off all reserve : — a few of which 
description will be found in the course of 
this Second Edition. 


PLATES 

WHICH ILLUSTRATE THKE VOLUMES. 


Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynoi.ds» to fact the title page^ toL I. 

Pljmpton School, Devonshire ; . page 15 

Portrait of James Northcotb, to face the tUU page, voL IL 
Fac SmiU of Sir Joshua's Haod-writii^ . • • • P^<^ ^ 
Weepings M«se» kc : • », 207 
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Ths last century may be said to have formed an 
era in the progressive refinement of the British 
empire in all matters of taste; an era whence 
future historians will date our advanbenient in the 
artS)' and our rivalry of the most polished nations. 

In the early part of that century, however, so 
weak and puerile were the efforts of almost all 
our native professors, particularly in the Art of 
Paintings as to reflect equal disgrace on the age 
and nation. Philosophers,- poets, statesmen, and 
warriors, of unquestionable eminence, were our 
own ; but no Englishman had yet added the praise 
of the elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country, and which alone seemed wanting to fill 
up the measure of British fame. This remarkable 
deficiency in th^ efforts of genius in that depart- 
ment may, in a great degree, have arisen from the 
want of sufficient encouragement — a natural con- 

voi,. I. B 
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sequence proceeding from the customs and man- 
ners of the preceding ages. What the fury, of 
Zealots, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, had 
spared at the Reformation, was condemned by the 
Puritans; and the Arts, long disturbed by civil 
commotions, were, in a manner, expelled from 
Great Britain, or lay neglected in the sensual gal- 
lantry of the restored court of Charles the Second : 
nor were they revived by the party contentions 
that immediately followed, and wholly occupied 
the attention of all men, rendering them not only 
unfit to relish the Fine Arts, but also depriving 
them of leisure for their encouragement or pro- 
tection. 

In illustration of this, I may add the obs^vation 
of an excellent author, that no set of men can 
have a due regard for the Fine Arts who are mote 
enslaved by the pleasures arising. fron\ the grosser 
senses than charmed by those springing from, or 
connected with, reflection. The interests of in^m- 
perance and study are so opposite, that they can- 
not exist together in the same mind, or, at least, 
in such degree as to produce any advantages to 
the agent. When we indulge our grosser appetites 
beyond what we ought, we are dragged to contri- 
tion through the medium of anguish, and forego 
or violate that dignified calmness of the sy&tem 
which is only compatible with an honorable am- 
bition — the sorceries of Circe, or the orgies of 
Bacchus,- cannot administer or infuse efficient 
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inspiration to intellects debauched by unhallowed 
fervor ; such as sink under their influence may, 
perhaps, feel contented with their ignorance of the 
value of superior merit, but will never exert their 
ability for, nor pant with the desire of being envi- 
able, happy, or renowned. 

The period, however, at length arrived in which 
taste was to have its sway ; and to seize and im- 
prove the favorable opportunity, presented by the 
circumstances of the times to one possessed of 
superior talents and ardour of mind, was the for- 
tunate lot of Sir Joshua Reynolds : yet, notwith- 
standing that he carried his art so high beyond 
our expectation, and has done so much, we cannot 
but lament that he was not more frequently called 
upon to exercise his great genius on subjects more 
suitable to so enlarged a mind. 

It is worthy of remark, that the county of 
Devon has produced more painters than any other 
county in England; whilst, at the same time, it 
must be noticed, that till very lately there were 
fewer collections of pictures, of good ones at least, 
in that county, th^n in any other part of England 
of an equal space. 

Of that county was Thomas Hudson, the best 
portrait painter, of his day, in the kingdom,. and 
famous for being the master of Reynolds ; also 
Francis Hayman, (he first historical painter of his 
time; and Mr. Cosway, R. A., Mr. Humphry, 
R. A., Mr. Downman, Mr. Gross, all eminent in 

s 2 
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their profession.^ Of that county also was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, eminent in the highest de^ 


tm-a^»-tm 


* In addition to Devoushire artists, perbaflft it may B«t be 
iooproper to notke Tbomaa Revnellj a sebolav of Hn^foa, tmu 
years previous to the time of Sir Joshua, who was bQm of a good 
family, long settled in that county near Chudleigh, in the year 
1718. After i'eraainittg some time at the grammar school of ^ 
Exeter, he was ppt a|>preiilice to Hiidsos, the painter, inLoiuhm* 
How long he remained in that situation, I am not told ; but, ftt 
his return into Devonshire, he settled at Exeter, with a wife and 
family. In process of time, he removed to Plymouth, where he 
resided many years, and drew several pictures, which wer0 mvtll 
admired in that neighbourhood, and gained the paiftei* th« pa«- 
tronage of the Duke and Duchess of Kingston, who endeavoured 
to draw him from his obscurity, *by a promise of their hoitse and 
iniereat in London. But Ibis ^plesdid offer was lost in an iad6- 
lent mind ; and from Plymouth » Beaoell went tp settle at D^** 
moudi, where he lived in great poverty several years. He ha9 
been known to lie in his bed for a week together, with no other . 
subsistence than a cake aud water. His art had only its tara 
with ^tber amusemeats ; and if 9 f picture waci completed in 
twelve months,, it might be coufiidered as very expeditious. No 
sooner was he in possession of a few pounds, than any stray 
object that presented itself was instantly bou^t, thougb, hy so 
doing, tbe uece^saries of food and clothing were to be flacrifided. . 
AbQut two yeai^ befoce b^s ^eaib^ be q|i{>erience4a com^rtaW^ 
asylum in the bounty of J. Scale, Esq. of Dartmouth ; and the 
manner of his end evinced his serenity, if not his stoicism. Being 
asked whether his pains were not intense, be^rapli^-^-'y No ; 
that they were such feelings as he cfli^ld m>t Ai^orib^i baling 
never felt any thing of the kind before :*' then wishing bis friend 
a go6d night, turned his head aside and expired, October l9tfa. 

The knowledge of Mr. Kenneirwas yniflipip^l,; (er Mtarf wqs 
hardly a science that did not conae within 4he «pbcf e of hi; con* 
prehension. As a painter, he is said to have possessed merit, 
^rtkvlarly in the draperies of his povifaity.' In the -neigbbeur- 
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* 

gree; this illustrious painter, and distinguished 
OTBaaliint of the English nation, the subject of the 
foUowitig memotr, b^ng born at Plympton, in 
Deyonshire, on the i6th of July, 1793.* It has 
Iteeti noticed as not unworthy of record, that this 
event took place about three months before the 
death of Sir Godfrey Kneller, which happened on 
the 97th of the succeeding October, as if thus 
perpetuating the hereditary descent of the art ; and 
preceding biographera are correct in stating that he 
Was bnr ehrery side of bis genealogy connected with 
the clerical profession, as both his father and 
grandfather were in holy orders, besides having a 
paterbal uncle, John, the elder brother of the 
imnilyi who was a ^non of St. Peter's, Exeter, 
and held: a fellowship of the College at Eton. To 

•*#— * M ii i i i Mi^i n <w,4 t J* I tf^ hi I ■■■.!. I, I M l,, » ,^^t 'm< ■ I III II I ill '*■«■'■ 

hood «f DarjtaMtiith are to be seen a few of his landscapet^ but 
those veiy bad. He was very fond of chemistry, to which 
he devoted a considerable portion of his time. Most of his 
tSoloors, which he prepared himself, went thro^gfh that opera- 
tion: and be i9 said to ha^ire diBcovefed the 2irt of fixing: those 
H^ljch are the most fading. Of music he was passionately fotd ; 
and though he was not s|n excellent performer on any instro- 
neut, he composed some pieces which display genius. He also 
itmnited and constrsoted ^n instrument, containing skfy strings 
struck with a bow^ moved by the foot^ and modulated by keys. 
Some of his poetical pieces have been printed, but most of his 
papers were destroyed. Only one print has been taken from his 
^m^B ; to wit, a mexzotinto scraped by Fisher: it is from a 
portrait of the eminent Dr. John Hnxhasi, ILD. of Plynyoatk, 
and the onljr portrait ever done of that physician. 

* On a Thursday, about half an hour after nine o'clock in the 
morning. 
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this last, Exeter College, in Oxford, is tnuch iti' 
debted for the bequest of a very valuable Mbrary, 
and for a considerable part of his fortune, of whi€h 
it became possessed by his death in 1758; Tbefe 
is a mezzotinto print of him scraped by M^Ardell, 
from a portrait painted by his Nephew, now in 
Eton College. In addition to these, it is recorded 
that his maternal grandfather was in orders, who 
was married to the daughter of the Reverend Tho- 
mas Baker, a most eminent mathematician of the 
seventeenth century, and one to whom thet'Rayal 
Society were, on several occasions, particularly 
indebted. 

This gentleman was the .son of Mr. James 
Baker of Hilton in Somersetshire, who lived in 
great, respectability, and was steward for the ex- 
tensive estates of the family of Strangeways fn 
Dorsetshire. Thomas was born at Ilton in 1695, 
and at the age of fifteen entered a student of Mag- 
dalen, at Oxford, from whence he was five years 
afterwards elected scholar of Wadham College ; in 
which situation, in the year l€i45, he proved his 
loyalty by the performance of some little service 
for King Charles I. in the garrison of that city. 
•In 1647 he was admitted A. B., but quitted the 
university without completing that degree by de- 
termination ; and having taken orders, he was ap- 
pointed Vicar of Bishop's Nymmet, in Dorset- 
shire, where he Resided many years in studious 
retirement. Here he applied himself assiduously 
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to the study of mathematics, in which he made a 
movt extraordinary progress ; but was totally ub« 
knowh and unvalued *in bis obscure neighbour- 
hood until 1684, when he published his famous 
^^ Geometrical Key/' in quarto, and in Latin and 
English. The Royal Society now became ambi- 
tious of possessing the result of the labours of his 
learned life; and having, in particular, but a short 
tifoe before his death, sent him some difficult and 
abstruse mathematical queries, he returned an 
answer so extremely satisfactory, that they voted 
kim a g6ld medal, with an inscription dictated by 
the deepest sense of respect. This venerable ma- 
thematician died in 1690, and was t^unied in his 
own church at Bishop's Nymmet. 


1723. 


.i 


Joshua Reynolds was the son of the Reverend 
Samuel Reynolds and Theophila his wife, whose 
maiden name was Potter : he was the seventh of 
eleven children (fiveof whomdiedinthe,^rinfancy,)* 
and it has been said by Mr. Malone^ that his 
father was prompted to give him his scriptural ap- 
pellation, in hopes that on^ so singular, or at least 
so uncommon, might, at some future period of his 

* Of that part of the family which died in infancy, one child, 
named Theophila, lost hei* life by falling out of a window from 
the anas of a careless nurse. 
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life, perhaps, be the means of attracting for him 
the patronage of some person with a similar chris** 
tian name. The good man's intentions, if the 
circumstanee be true, irere indeed n^ver literally 
fulfilled ; but instead of that,, bad be lived, he 
might have seen his son become an honor to his 
country. 

I do not know on what evidence Mr. Malone 
gives this account concferning the introduction of 
the name of Joshua into the family, but this i 
know, from undoubted authority, (having seen it 
in Sir Joshua's own hand-writiiig, and thereftyre 
shall insert it, as it serves to controvert this very 
improbable <rtory^ which otherwise wauliii altoge- 
ther be unworthy of notice,) thatSt is eertd'in:that 
Sir Joshua had an uncle, whose christian name 
was Joshua, who dwelt at £xeter, and also was 
his godfather, but not being present at the baptism 
of his nephew, was represented by a Mr. Aldwin ; 
Vhe other ^bdfa^hter being a Mr. Ivie;. arid that his 
godmotfr^t" Wis his aunt/ 'tteynoH* of'^Exeff^, re- 
presetit^d^also by proSsy by a Mrs. Dariy. Mr. 

Miaion6* '?i 'ill general ' v^i^y cdrrfefc't, but tabt in the 

' . ft. , , . 

circum'iita'nce' he has relatfed ^S 'above; I hope to 
be excused in t)eing thui-iilinutely particulsr^ as 

f • a * 

it serves to prove a fact. ' -[^ 

The register of Plympton, however, ha^, " by 
some negligence or inaccuracy, .deprived him of 
this baptismal name ; for iii that record it appears 
that he was baptized on the.30th of JuLy> fiiid be 
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is 8tyl«d ^^ Joseph j sod of Samuel Reynolds^ 
d^rk/' It }s difficult to account for this error in 
any other way than that which Mr. Malone has 
giTCD, by supposing that the name wias written 
ofigjhally on a slip of paper in an ablM*eyiated 
form — ** Jos, son of Samuel Reynolds/' and was 
at a siibseqtient period entered erroneously by the 
clergyman or clerk of the parish. 
• The maintenance of this family of six children 
wBs a tax suifficiiently heavy oli the slend^ income 
of tfa« father, who possessed no other resources 
4faan fhosQ which be derived from the living of 
Ply mp ton, and the grammar school annexed to it 4 
the whole amounting to a very small suih-: for the 
dhurch wa^ only a. Windsor curacys and' be was 
so ill cakhulated for the management of a school^ 
tkat, notwithstanding his posseasii^ arhigh.cha^ 
atu^ter for .learnings its ikumbeir was, before his 
ideBtth^ ^iterollly Tciduced toiooe' sblitar^l scholar. 
Yet thisr mortification, wliich might hav^ over- 
powered a '^oreirritdble 'temper, tbe good old 
man bore without any detjection ^f spirits^ 'aod be 
continued as. much as ever beloved and respected 
for the variety of his knowledge, his phiianthlropy, 
his innocQDCld of heart, and simplicity of man- 
ners. 

Young Reynolds* is said to have been for some 
time instructed in the classics by his father, who* 
was very assiduous in cultivating the minds of 
his children ; but as it is known that the son did 
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net display aay proofs of classical attainments in 
the earlier part of bis life, it is most probable 'that 
the mass of general knowledge, by which he was 
at a later period so eminently distinguished, was 
the result of much studious application in his 
riper years. A correct classical scholar, however, 
he could not be considered in any part of his life. 
That he was what the world terms a genius, and 
of the first order, cannot be disputed. He pos- 
sessed talents of the highest kind, which he 
brought into full and constant action by a laudable 
ambition, the ardent desire of acquiring eminence 
in the profession which he had adopted. 

It has been ignorantly said that his father in- 
tended him for the church, and sent him to. one 
of the universities, where he received the degree 
of Master of Arts. This erroneous notion pro- 
bably arose from bis subsequent honorary degree 
of LL. D. I have, however, heard him say that 
bis father at first intended him for the practice of 
physic ; and that, if such had been the event, he 
should have felt the same determination to become 
the most eminent physician, as he then felt to be 
the first painter of his age and country.* Indeed 
it was ever his decided opinion, that the supe- 


* I have been informed, tbat, at the period when bis father 
intended him for the practice of physic, he paid some attention 
to the study of anatomy, in order to qualify himself for the me- 
dical profession; but, if this were true, his works do not erince 
much prog;ress in that science. 
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riority atttiinable in any pursuit whatever does 
not originate in an innate propensity of the mind 
tb that pursuit in particular, but depends on the 
general strength of the intellect, and on the in- 
tense and constant application of that strength to 
a specific purpose. He regarded ambition as the 
cause of eminence^ but accident as pointing out 
the means. It is true that, at an early period of 
hi6 life, he made some trifling attempts in drawing 
from common prints, but this cannot be considered 
as any proof that his faculties were more particu- 
larly fitted for the study of the arts than for any 
other, ' although it has been brought forward as 
such. The ^ s^me thing has been dope by ten 
thousand boys before him, and will be done by 
thousabdis yet to come, without any of them ever 
becoming great artists. - Such displays of childish 
fBgeeuity are the rao8tcomnK>n refuge of idleness,, 
in order to escape from the labour of a loathson^ 
task ; they have the double recommendation, that 
they are not enjoined by command, and that they 
are more easily performed with credit to the 
young candidate for applause, as they are not 
likely to be scrutinized by any competent" judge 
of their merits. 

There is now one of these very early essays in 
the* possession of the family, a perspective view 
of a book case, under which his father has written, 
" Done by Joshua out of pure idleness." It is 
on the back of a Latin exercise. No wondejr it 
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should appeto like idleness td bid father ; doing 
tb$t which. yob are not required Ui do, and ne- 
glecting to do that which is coi^sidered as .your 
duty, will of coun^ look Very Uk^ ^leness» pnd 
partake of it in a.certaiin d^ree, Noliwitbatandiiig 
those little checks from the father^^ ber oO doubt 
perceived tlpat he bad raised, himself jtitbeopinioQ 
of his parent,, which gave him etie^ur^ement to 
go on ; and it is allowed by his biqgraphor, thtl: 
his father, who washifKiself fond. t>f drawings, and 
had a small coUecticfn >of aniatomical and other 
prints, was pleased with his son'si ^£R>rts; W^ 
are also informed firom the saitte av-thoiity, thiat 
his elder sisters bad likewise a turn Ibir tb0 art 
before him, and that his fii^t esba^s wjei*^ OKide in 
copying several little sketches done: by Hhem ; he 
afterwards cppied various .printo which be met 
with among his father's boobs, sdth as those ia 
Dryd^'s edition of Plutarch's. Liyes^. and became 
particularly fond of the amusement*. vBmt Jaoob 
Catts' book of Emblems was his great resource, it 
lK>ok whidi bis great i^andmother by the fiither's 
side, a IVutdbwoman, had brought with her whett 
she qifitted Holland. . 

1782. 

MTXTk 8. • 

YoueNG Reynolds had accidentally read the 
Jesuit's Perspective when he was not more than 

ft 
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eight yeafs old, a proof of his capaoity and active 
curiosity.^ He attempted to apply the rules of 
that treatise in a drawing which he made of his 
&ther's school, a building well suited to his pun- 
pose, as it stood on pillars. On showing it to 
bis father, who was merely a man of letters, it 
seemed to strike him with astonishment, and he 
exclaimed, ** Now this exemplifies what the au- 
thor of the • Perspective* asserts in his preface, — 
tbal^by observing the rules laid down in this book, 
a man may do wonders ; — for this is wonderful."* 
Notwithstanding his father's surprize at his iirst 
pictorial efforts, it does not appear that he con- 
templated any extraordinary consequences^ from 
them ; but bow gratifying would it have b«$n to 
btm ha^ he lived to see the full accomplishment 
of his early wonder : for a man may perhaps have 
more pure enjoyment through an illustrious son, 
than if the fame were all his own ; as persons are 
proud of illustrious aiaeestors, because they think 
themselves poifi^ssed of all their glory, and that 
without sharing in their disappointments, their 
fatigues, or their dangers, in acquiring those 
honors. 


* Of ^15 schoo], aD ongravii^ accompanies this work, dons 
frpip ao ^rigioal picture by Front, ^ native of Devonshire. The 
scbo^ itifitf is one of theJiiAslJn the county ; it was elected in 
IQ64, by Sir John Maynard, one of the trustees of Elize Hele, 
BsKt>i of C^nw<iod, aeai' Plymauth^ who gave 1500/. |>er annum 
to tncfa iffes; ' 
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The surprize he excited, and the praise he ob« 
tained, naturally inflamed his ambition to sur-^ 
mount greater difficulties in a field of knowledge 
in which^ from the ignorance of those about him 
in the graphic art, he seemed to stand alone. 
From these attempts he proceeded to draw like«« 
nesses of the friends and relatives of his family 
with tolerable success. Richardson's Theory of 
Painting was now put into his hands, where he 
saw the enthusiastic raptures in which a great 
painter is described ; and it is no wonder that he 
thought RafTaelle (as he himself has said) the 
most extraordinary man the world had ever pro- 
duced. His mind thus stimulated by a high ex-^ 
ample, and constantly ruminating upon it, the 
thought of remaining in hopeless obscurity became 
insupportable to him. It was this feeling which 
more and more excited his efforts, and in the end 

produced those works which have established his 

* 

reputation on a tasting basis.* It should be^ 

t 

* Dr. Johnson, in bis Life of Cowley » says that, ** in the 
windows of bis mother's apartment, (Cowley's) lay Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, in which he very early took delight to read, till, 
by feeling the charms of verse, he became, as he relates, im* 
ooTerably a poet. Such are the Accidents which, sometimes 
remembered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that par- 
ticular designation of mind, and propensity for some certsda 
(tfiitnce or employment, which is commonly called genius. The* 
true genius is a mind of large genenl powers, accidentalij de- 
tcnnined to some particular direction* Sir Joshua ReyaolAiy 
the great painter of the present age^ bad the first foadness fer 
his art excited by the perusal of Ridiardfeon's Tnatist/' 
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remembered, that at the time he read Richard- 
son's Treatise, he eould know aothing of Raf- 
faelle but from the praise bestowed upon him; 
mere verbal criticism could evidently give him 
little insight into the particular beauties or genius 
of Raffaelle as a painter: but the enthusiastic 
admiration of the writer kindled a spark ef the 
same generous flame in his own breast, and urged 
him to pursue the same path of glory, because it 
was the first that opened itself to his view. 

I have ventured to deliver these opinions the 
more freely, because I know them to have been 
his own ; and that, if they are not receiVed as the 
truth, no one has ever yet been able to prove that 
they are false. Reynolds's notions on this'subject 
have, notwithstanding, been sometimes mistaken, 
and his reasonings have been therefore charged 
with inconsistency. He never meant to deny the 
existence of genius, as this term denotes a greater 
degree of natural capacity in some minds than 
others ; but he always contended strenuously 
against the vulg^ar and absurd interpretation of the 
word, which supposes that the same person may 
be a man of genius in one respect, but utterly 
unfit for, and alniost an ideot in, every thing 
else, and that this singular and unaccountable fa- 
culty is a gift born with us, which does not need 
the assistance of pains or culture, time or accident, 
to improve and perfect it. 
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1741. 

iETAT. 19» 

Aft young Reynolds had shewn sio early an in- 
clination towards the arts, a neighbour and friend 
of the fainily (a Mr. Crunch) advised the father 
to send his son to London, to be placed under the 
tuition of Mr. Hudson, a well known painter /Of 
portraits, who was also a native of Devonshire. 
This; advice was followed; and Hudson's consent 
being obteiined, young Reynolds' w$s sent to re-» 
OQive instruction from his preceptor: with thm 
view he first visited the capital an the Hth of 
October^ 174 r, when he was not quite eighteen 
years of age ; and on the 18th of that month, the 
day of St. Luke the patron of painters, was 
placed with his master. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the 
state of the arts at that time, it must be observed 
that Hudson was then the greatest painter in 
England ; and the qualification that enabled him 
to hold this decided pre-eminence, was the ability 
of producing a likeness with that kind of address 
which, by the vulgar, is coiisidtered as flattering to 
the person. But after having painted the head, 
Hudson's genius failed him, and he was obliged 
to apply to one Yanhaaken to put it on the 
shoulders and to finish the drapery, of both which 
he was himself totally incapable. . Unluckily 
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•Vanhaaken died, and for a time Efudson was 
driven almost to despair, and feared he must have 
quitted his lucrative employment : he was, how- 
ever, fortunate enough to meet with another dra- 
pery painter, named Roth, who, though not so 
expert as the former, was yet sufficiently qua- 
liBed to carry on the manufactory. 

But Reynolds always through life considered 
himself as particularly indebted to Mr. Cranch 
for the good advice by which his father was per- 
suaded to send him to the metropolis. That gen- 
tleman possessed a small independent fortune, and 
resided at the town of Plympton, living long 
enough* to be pleased by the justification of his 
early opinions respecting Reynolds's future excel- 
lence ; who, in grateful remembrance of that good 
opinion, many years afterwards had a silver cup 
made, for the purpose of presenting it to his judi- 
cious friend. However, before that could take 
place, Mr. Cranch's death prevented this act of 
gratitude; but I have often seen the cup at Sir 
Joshua's table. 

That the state of the arts, at Reynolds's first 
arrival in London, was despicable, is allowed; 
though one or two exceptions were beginning to ap- 
*pear : and Hogarth seems to have been of opinion 
that Hudson was not the only painter of his time 
who was indebted to Vanhaaken for assistance in 
finishing portraits ; for, on the death of this emi- 
nent drapery painter, he produced a ludicrous 

VOL. I. c 
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caricature of Yanhaaken's funeral procession, con- 
taining a long train, composed of all the portrait 
painters of the metropolis as mourners, and over* 
whelmed with the deepest distress. The genius 
of Hogarth was too great, and his public employ- 
ment too little, to require the assistance of a dra* 
pery painter, therefore he might safely point his 
satire at those who did. 

Such were the barren sources of instruction, at 
the time when Reynolds first came to London to 
be inspired by the genius of Hudson ! It should 
be remarked, however, of Hudson, that though 
not a good painter himself, yet out of his school 
were produced several very excellent ones, vie. 
Reynolds, Mortimer, and Wright of Derby, who 
at tb^at time formed a matchless triumvirate. 

Yet it appears that Hudson's instructions were 
evidently not of the first rate, nor his advice to his 
you tig pupil very judicious, when we find that, 
(probably from pure ignorance,) instead of direct- 
ing him to study from the antique models, he 
recommended to him the careful copying of Guer- 
cino's drawings, thus trifling his time away; this 
instance serves to shew the deplorable state of the 
arts at that time in this country : however, the 
youthful and tractable pupil executed his task 
with such skill, that many of those early produc- 
tions are now preserved in the cabinets of the 
curious in this kindom ; most of which are actually 
considered as masterly originals by Guercino him- 
self. 
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He could not escape, indeed, without the ordi- 
nary fate of excellence, that of exciting jealousy 
even in the breast of his maestr ; who, as it is re- 
lated, having seen a head, painted whilst he was 
yet a pupil, from an elderly female servant in the 
fatnily, in which he discovered a taste superior to 
that of the painters of the day, foretold the future 
success of his pupil, but not without feeling, and 
afterwards displaying, in his behaviour towards his 
young rival, some strong symptoms of that unge- 
nerous passion. 

Soon after young Reynolds first came to Lon- 
don, he was sent by his master to make a purchase 
for bim at a sale of pictures, and it being a collec- 
tion of some consequence, the auction-room was 
uncommonly crowded. Reynolds was at the up- 
per end of the room, near the auctioneer, when he 
perceived a considerable bustle at the farther part 
of the room, near the door, which he could not 
account for, and at first thought somebody had 
fainted, as the crowd and heat 'were so great. 
However he soon heard the name of ** Mr. Pope, 
Mr. Pope," whispered from every mouth, for it 
was Mr. Pope himself who then entered the room. 
Immediately every person drew back to make a 
free passage for the distinguished poet, and all 
those on each side held out their hands for him to 
touch as he passed ; Reynolds, although not in the 
front row, put out his hand also, under the arm of 
the person who stood before him, and Pope took 

c 2 
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hold of his band, as he likewise did to all as he 
passed. This was the only time that Reynolds 
ever saw that great moralist. — Pity that Pope had 
not known the future importance of the hand he 
then received in his own ! * 

The above anecdote I heard from Sir Joshua 
himself. 

1743. 

JETAT. 19* 

Reynolds continued only two years with his 
master, in which time he made so rapid a progress, 
that the picture of his painting, already noticed, 
having been accidentally seen in Hudson's gal- 
lery, it obtained so universal a preference that the 
preceptor immediately grew doubly jealous of his 
pupil's excellence, and on that account they soon 
afterwards parted. Reynolds returned to Devon- 
shire, where he is said, by his biographer, to have 
dissipated the three following years, making little 
effort and as little improvement, to the great dis- 
quiet of his conscience afterwards. Yet it is well 
known that, during the period here spoken of, he 
produced a great many portraits, particularly one 

'* Early anecdotes of Reynolds at that period* cannot be very 
numerous, or very interesting; hvstf in recording this respecting 
Pope, I have done it as an instance to shew the higii respect 
that was paid to the poet whilst living, and also with what 
reverence young Reynolds beheld genius, whether poetical or 
graphic. 
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« 

of a boy reading by a reflected light,* and several 
others which are undoubtedly very fine, as he him- 
self acknowledged on seeing them at the distance 
of thirty years ; when he lamented that in so great 
a length of time he had made so little progress in 
his art. If it be true, therefore, that he really la- 
mented his loss of time in that interval, it arose 
most probably from a regret that he had not sooner 
established himself in London, which he always 
considered as the proper field for the display of 
talents : and it was, besides^ his early and fixed 
opinion, which might add to his uneasiness on this 
subject, that if he did not prove himself the best 
painter of his time, when arrived at the age of 
thirty, he never should. At the period thus fixed 
upon by himself, there can be little doubt that he 
had, at least, surpassed all his competitors. At 
that interval of supposed negligence, I apprehend 
he was still making his observations on what he 
saw, and forming his taste ; and although there 
were but few works of art, as I have before noticed, 
within his reach in that county, still there were the 
works of one artist, who, notwithstanding he was 
never known beyond the boundary of the county 
in which he lived and died, was yet a man of first 
rate abilities ; and I have heard Reynolds himself 


* This painting, fifty years afterwards, was sold by auction for 
Ibirty-fiTe guineas. Some portraits of the noble family of Aber- 
corn are also very correctly stated to have brought him into con^ 
siderable notice at the above period. 
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speak of this painter's portraits, which are to be 
found' only in Devonshire, with the highest re- 
spect : he not only much admired his talents as 
an artist, but in all his early practice evidently 
adopted his manner in regard to painting the head, 
and retained it in some degree ever after. 

This painter was William Gandy of Exeter, 
whom I cannot but consider as an early master to 
Reynolds. The paintings of Gandy were, in all 
probability, the first good portraits that had come 
to his knowledge previous to his going to London ; 
and he told me himself, that he had seen portraits 
by Gandy that were equal to those of Rembrandt, 
one, in particular, of an alderman of Exeter, which 
is placed in a public building in that city. I have 
also heard him repeat some observations of Gau- 
dy's that had been mentioned to him, and of 
which he approved ; one in particular was, that a 
picture ought to have a richness in its texture, as 
if the colours had been composed of cream or 
cheese, and the reverse to a hard and husky or dry 
manner.* 

1 740. 

^TAT. 22. 

Mr. Reynolds and his two youngest unmarried 
sisters bad now taken a botise at the town of Ply- 

* At the end of this Memoir will be found some biographical 
notices of William Gandy. 
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mouth Dock, in which he occupied the first floor, 
and painted various portraits, some of which evince 
great capacity, although necessarily embarrassed 
hy the want of practice and executive power. 
That of himself from which the print was taken, 
accompanying this work, was executed at this 
period. 

Reynolds during his residence at Plymouth 
Dock, though he met, even there, with conside- 
rable employment, seems not to have invariably 
exhibited striking symptoms of his future excel- 
lence ; indeed, a few of his early productions are 
but indifferent, being carelessly drawn, and fre- 
quently in common place attitudes, like those of 
bis old master Hudson, with one hand hid in the 
waistcoat, and the hat under the arm ; a very fa- 
vourite attitude with portrait painters, at that time, 
because particularly convenient to the artist, as 
by it he got rid of the tremendous diflSculty of 
painting the hand. But one gentleman, whose 
portrait Reynolds painted, desired to have his hat 
on his head, in the picture, which was quickly 
finished, in a common place attitude, done with- 
out much study, and sent home; where, pn inspec- 
tion, it was soon discovered, that although this 
gentleman, in his portrait, had one hat upon his 
head, yet there was another under his arm. This 
picture I never saw ; but I have heard the anec- 
dote so often repeated, and from such authority, 
that I apprehend it to be a truth. 
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It was at this period that he painted a portrait of 
Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of Kingston, 
who was then on a visit at Saltram, near Plymouth, 
the seat of J. Parker, esq. where he executed the 
picture ; and I have heard him say, that Miss 
Chudleigh, at that period, was eminently beau- 
tiful, and possessed the most delicate person he 
had ever seen, though afterwards she grew ex- 
tremely large and coarse. 

He now 'began to be employed, much to his 
satisfaction ; as by a letter which, at the time, he 
sent to his father who resided at Plympton, he 
acquaints him with some degree of exultation, that 
he had painted the portrait of the greatest man in 
the place— and this was the commissioner of Ply- 
mouth Dock-yard. 

Soon after this he lost his father, who died on 
Christmas-day, 1746. This gentleman, the Rev. 
Samuel Reynolds, as has been before observed, 
was eminent for his learning and moral character, 
to which he united such innocence of heart and 
simplicity of manners, that he has often been 
mentioned as another parson • Adams. He was 
also what is called an absent man. The following 
instance was related by an intimate friend of his. 
as occuring on a visit which the old gentleman 
once made him at his house, about three miles 
from Plympton, the place of his own residence. 

When old Mr. Reynolds set out from his home 
on horse-back, he rode in a pair of gambados, that 
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is, a large pair of boots of a peculiar make, very 
heavy, and open at the outside, to as Easily to 
admit the legs of the rider, and which were thus 
attached to the saddle. When the old gentleman 
arrived at his friend's house, it was 'observed to 
him that he had only one gambado : " Bless me !*' 
said he, *' it is very true, but I am sure that 1 had 
them both when I set out from home ;'' and so it 
proved to be, as the lost gambado was afterwards 
found on the road, having dropped from the saddle 
and his leg without his perceiving the loss of it. 
It has been also said, that he was somewhat re- 
markable for his taciturnity. His wife's name, as I 
have already mentioned, was Theophila, and thence, 
in order to avoid superfluous words and questions, 
whenever he would choose to drink tea or coffee, he 
told her, '' When I say The, you must make tea; 
but when I say Ojffy, you must make coffee.'* 
This, however, if it did take place, must have 
been merely a jest upon his own harmless foible. 

1749. 

jETAT. 25. 

It may seem unlikely that the early success of 
Reynolds should, in any measure, have been con- 
nected with the politics of the times ; yet nothing 
is more true, for notwithstanding his own wishes 
to visit Italy, the mother and nurse of the arts, still 
that event might not so soon have taken place, had 
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it not been for some occurrences, which, being ao 
considerably instrumental to the gratification of 
his desire, even thence possess sufficient import- 
ance to be recorded here, as well as from their 
relating to the earliest and most firm friend Mr. 
Reynolds ever had. 

During his residence at Plymouth he first be- 
came known to the family of Mount Edgcumbe ; 
who warmly patronized him, and not only em- 
ployed him in his profession, but also strongly 
recommended him to the Honourable Augustus 
Keppel, then a captain in the navy, and afterwards 
Viscount Keppel. 

This officer not having been paid off at the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, which took place in 
1749, was now about to be employed on a service 
in which all the characteristic qualities of his mind 
were, for the first time, eminently called forth. 
He had indeed long distinguished himself, as well 
by his spirited activity as by his agreeable and 
accommodating manners, and at the same time, 
although still a very young man, displaying the 
greatest firmness when either his own or his coun- 
try's honour was at hazard. 

At this period the long warfare, in which almost 
all Europe had been engaged, had given opportu- 
nities to the commanders of the various Barbary 
Corsairs to renew their depredations on the 
neighbouring states, and that too without paying 
attention to the protection of any flag whatsoever. 
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Some of these depredations had even been com* 
mitted on the English flag, which were in some 
measure submitted to ; for though these states 
were then well known to be neither powerful nor 
rich, rendering it thereby easy to compel a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, or to purchase an alliance, yet 
it bad been our policy to consider it as not very 
safe or prudent, either to shew to an indigent race 
of barbarous pirates that they had it in their power 
to exact tribute from a warlike nation like Great 
Britain, or to engage in war with a people who 
might, in some measure, be even protected by 
their very weakness, — a people upon whom no re- 
prisals could be made, and whose armaments, such 
as they were, could be renewed, as often as they 
were annihilated, with much less inconvenience 
than we must have suffered in destroying them. 

Under these circumstances the Corsairs con- 
tinued, during the early part of 1749, to infest the 
seas and coasts of the Mediterranean ; when the 
Pope* ordered out all his gallies under Monsieur 
de Bussy, to put a stop to their insults, if possible. 
The Genoese too, once so powerful as a maritime 
nation, were now actually unable to oppose those 
barbarians at sea, and were reduced to the pruden» 
tial measure of merely placing guards along their 
coast, in order to prevent their landing, as they 
had done in several other places, committing the 


Benedict XIV, Lambertini. 
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greatest devastation. They were, at length, how- 
ever, able to furnish three gallies, which they 
fitted out and sent to join a force collected at the 
particular instance of his Holiness, consisting of 
four gallies armed by himself, and two ships of 
war contributed by the Grand Mastefr of Malta, 
with two xebecs and four large settees from some 
of the other powers. 

Instead, however, of exerting themselves in de- 
fence of Christendom, this armament permitted 
eleven Algerine ships to alarm the whole coast of 
Naples, where they had proceeded in hopes of 
seizing the king whilst he was employed in phea- 
sant-shooting in the island of Frocida; a design, 
indeed,, in which they were frustrated, though 
their insolence was now raised to such a pitch, 
through impunity, that they became totally re- 
gardless of all treaties, and pushed some of their 
cruizers into the Atlantic in order to capture 
British vessels. 

On the 7th of May 1749, the Prince Frederick 
packet-boat arrived at Falmouth^ i {having sailed 
fcom Lisbon for that port upwards of two months 
bjefore, but had been captured by four Algerine 
Corsairs who had carried her into port, where 
they detained her twenty-three days, on pretence 
that the captain named in the commission was 
not on board, and that the money and jewels of 
which they plundered her, were the property of 
Jews. They treated the crew, however, civilly, 
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and did no( rob them ; and at length permitted the 
vessel to return home. At this period Mr. Kep- 
pel was fitting out at Plymouth Dock, in order to 
proceed to the Mediterranean station as commo- 
dore ; and Mr^ Reynolds gladly accepted of an 
earnest invitation to accompany Him during part 
of the voyage. 

Orders were instantly given by the Admiralty 
for fitting out a squadron, consisting of the Cen- 
turion, Assurance, Unicorn, and Sea-horse; in the 
first of which the Commodore wad to hoist his 
broad pendant. It was intended also that this 
squadron should not only, carry out presents for 
the Dey of Algiers, but that the commodore 
should also, be empowered to demand restitution 
of the money plundered out of the Prince Fre- 
deric. 

As the equipment of the squadron, however, 
and the preparations of the presents, were likely 
to occupy some time, the Commodore had orders 
to proceed immediately to sea in his -own ship, 
the Centurion, and accordingly he sailed, accom- 
panied by Mr. Reynolds, on the 11 th of May, 

1749. 

After a passage rather tedious in point of time, 
they arrived at Lisbon on the S4lh of that month, 
where our young painter saw several grand reli- 
gions processions^ and other ceremonies novel to 
him, and which he notices in his memorandums. 
After a short stay at Lisbon, they proceeded to- 
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wards Gibraltar, where they arrived on the 9th of 
June, and after a few weeks got under weigh for 
Algiers, in order to execute the Commodore's 
commission. There they arrived on the 90th of 
July, and Mr. Reynolds accompanied the Commo- 
dore in his visit of state, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of being introduced to the Dey in the usual 
form ; but the most friendly assurances being held 
out, Commodore Reppel thought it unnecessary 
to make any longer stay, and immediately sailed 
for Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca, at 
which place Mr. Reynolds went on shore to live 
on the 23rd of August. 

Here the friendship of the Commodore, as well 
as his own merit, soon introduced him to notice^ 
and he was employed busily in painting the por- 
traits of almost all the officers in the garrison and 
on the station, greatly to the improvement of his 
skill and fortune. 

To General Blakeney, the governor, he was 
much indebted for polite attention ; as that gentle- 
man not only insisted on his being at no expense 
during his stay on the island for quarters, but also 
pressed him to a constant seat at his own table. 

His stay at Port Mahon was however prolonged 
considerably beyond his original intention, by an 
unpleasant and indeed very dangerous accident ; 
bis horse having fallen down a precipice, by which 
his face was so much cut as to confine him to his 
room. At this time it was, I believe, that his lip 
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was SO much bruised ss to oblige him to have 
part of it cut off; from whence arose that apparent 
contraction which Mr. Edwards supposes to have 
been owing to his subsequent illness at Rome, 
which brought on his partial deafness. 

His recovery now enabled him to pursue his 
original plan, and he for a time took leave of his 
friend, who had been literally so during the whole 
course of the voyage, treating him in all respects 
as a brother, affording him the liberal use of bis 
cabin and library, and introducing him, when in 
port, to the first circles in which he associated. 

1760. 

iETAT. 26. 

Before we follow Mr. Reynolds to Italy, it will 
not be irrelevant to notice a subsequent anec- 
dote of his friend the Commodore, who, in the 
course of the ensuing year, found it necessary to 
return to Algiers, in consequence of the renewed 
depredations of the corsairs. Having proceeded 
with his squadron to that place, he anchored in 
the bay, directly opposite to, and within gun-shot 
of, the palace, and then went on shore, accom- 
panied by his captain, and attended only by his 
barge's crew. On his arrival at tbe palace, he 
demanded an audience, and on his admission to 
the Divan, laid open his embassy, requiring, at 
the same time, in the name of his sovereign, ample 
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satisfaction for the various injuries done to the 
British nation. 

Surprised At the boldness of his remonstrances, 
and enraged at bis demands of justice^ the Dey, 
desfising his apparent youth, for he was then ooly 
four and twenty, exclaimed, that he wondered at 
the insolence of the King of Great Britain in send- 
ing him an insignificant beardless boy. 

On this the youthful, but spirited, Commodore 
IS said to have returned an answer in so dettr- 
mined and fearless a manner as to rouse all the 
passions of the tyrant,* who, unused to such lan- 
guage from the sycophants of his court, was so far 
enraged as to forget the law of nations in respect 
to embassadors, and actually ordered his mutes to 
advance with the bow-string, at the same time 
telling the Commodore that his life should answer 
for his audacity. 

The Commodore listened to this menace with the 
utmost calmness ; and being near to a window 
which looked out upon the bay, directed the at- 
tention of the African chief to the squadron there 
at anchor, telling him, that if it was his pleasure 
to put him to death, there were Englishmen 
enough on board to make a glorious funeral pile. 

* The answer is said to be thus : ** That had his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain estimated the degree of wisdom by the 
length of the beard, he would have sent hiai a goat as an em- 
bassador.*' Of the truth of this speech having been made, I 
am rather in doubt ; but that he answered with gi-eat boldness 
is certain. 
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The Dey, having cooled a little at this hint, was 
wise enough to permit the Commodore to depart 
in safety, and also to make ample satisfaction for 
the damage already done, faithfully promising to 
abstain from violence in future. 

To return to our subject — Mr. Reyndds now 
quitted Port Mahon; after a residence there of 
about two months, and proceeded for Leghorn, 
and from thence to Rome. When arrived in that 
garden of the world, that great temple of the arts, 
(where I have enjoyed so much pleasure, now 
almost fading from my memory,) his time was 
diligently and judiciously employed in such a 
manner as might have been expected from one of 

' his talents and virtue. He contemplated, with 
unwearied attention and ardent zeal, the various 

. beauties which marked the styles of different 
schools and different ages. He sought for truth, 
taste, and beauty, at the fountain head. It was 
with no common eye that he beheld the produc- 
tions of the great masters. He copied and sketched, 
in the Vatican, such parts of the works of Raffaelle 
and Michael Angelo as he thought would be most 
conducive to his future excellence ; and by his 
well-directed study acquired, whilst he contem- 
plated the best works of the best masters, that 
grace of thinking to which he was principally in- 
debted for his subsequent reputation as a portrait 
painter. In attending more particularly to this, 
vot. I. x> 


\ke avoi4ed all ^ng^epients for copying ^orks of 
art, for the variqus travellers at that tiqae in Koqae : 
knowing that kind of einployn^ent, as he after- 
Ityards said in ^ letter to Barry, to be totally ufw* 
less — '' Whilst I was at flomie, J ivas very littl^ 
employed by them, and that little I ^}wayg con- 
sidered as so much time lost/' 

Mr. Reynolds was too muph ocGupi^<) in his 
studijes to dedicate much time (o epistolary cor- 
respondience ; bqt I think it not iipproper to iQ9frt 
berjs the following letter, a^ the first skiBtch of ope 
he sent; to his friend and patron l^prd ^., written 
>irith adtqjrable simplicity of language, and ren- 
dered interiestiqg from ^he elegant, gratefql, and 
feeling mind it displays, as we|l ^^ ^hi^wing tlip 
absurdity of impiitiqg some others to hi^ pen. 


" TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE LORD EDOGUMBE. 


" MY LORD, 

'' I am now (thanks to your Lord- 
ship) at the height of my wishes, in the midst of 
the greatest works of art the world has produced. 
I had a very long passage, though a very pleasant 
one. I am at last in Rome,, having seen many places 
and sights which I never thought of seeing. I hare 
been at Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, and 
Mahon. The Commodore staid at Lisbon a week, 
in which time there happened tW!o of the greatest 
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Bights that could be seen had he staid there a 
whole year — a bull feast, and the procession of 
Corpus Christi. Your Lordship will excuse me 
if I say, that from the kind treatment and great 
civilities I have received from the Commodore, I 
fear I have even laid your Lordship under obliga- 
tions to him upon my account; since from nothing 
but your Lordship's recommendation I could pos- 
sibly expect to meet with that polite behaviour 
with which I have always been treated: I had the 
use of his cabin and his study of books as if they 
had been my own; and when he went ashore, he ge- 
nerally took me with him ; so that I not only bad 
an opportunity of seeing a great deal, but I saw it 
with all the advantages as if I had travelled as his 
equal. At Cadiz I saw another bull feast. I ask 
your Lordship's pardon for being guilty of that 
usual piece of ill manners in speaking so much of 
myself; I should not have committed it after 
such favours. Impute my not writing to the true 
reason : I thought it impertinent to write to your 
Lordship without a proper reason; to let you 
know where I am, if your Lordship should have 
any commands here that I am capable of exe- 
cuting. Since I have been in Rome, I have been 
looking about the palaces for a fit picture of which 
I might take a copy to present your Lordship 
with; though it would have been much more 
genteel to have sept the picture without any pre- 
vious intimation of it. Any one you choose, 
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the larger the better, as it will have a more grand 
effect when hung up, and a kind of painting I 
like more than little. Though it will be too 
great a presumption to expect it, I must needs 
own I most impatiently wait for this order from 
your Lordsh»p. 

" I am, &c. &c. 

" Joshua Reynolds/' 

Of other events, previous to his arrival at 
Rome, I have nothing to add ; but, as a proof of 
his diligence whilst at that capital of the arts, I 
cannot omit giving a few of his observatioiDs, 
which I have seen in his hand-writing, appa- 
rently made on the spot, as remarks to refresh his 
memory, and promote improvement in his future 
practice: they may therefore be interesting to 
young artists. 

He says — '' The Leda, in the Colonna Palace, 
by Corregio, is dead coloured white, and black or 
ultramarine in the shadows ; and over that is 
scumbled, thinly and smooth, a warmer tint, I 
believe caput mortuum. The lights are mellow, 
the shadows bluisfi, but mellow. The picture is 
painted on a pannel, in a broad and large manner, 
but finished like an enamel ; the shadows barmo- 
nize and are lost in the ground. 

** The Ecce Homo of Corregio, in the same pa- 
lace. The shadows are entirely lost in the ground ; 
perhaps more so by time than they were at first. 
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** The Adonis of Titian, in the Colonna Palace, 
is dead coloured white, with the muscles marked 
bold: the second painting, he scumbled a light 
colour over it : the lights a mellow flesh colour; 
the shadows in the light parts of a faint purple 
hue ; at least they were so at first. That purple 
hue seems to be occasioned by blackish shadows 
under, and the colour scumbled over them. 

" I copied the Titian in the Colonna collection 
with white, umber, minio, cinnabar, black ; the 
shadows thin of colour. 

" In respect to painting the flesh tint, after it 
has been finished with very sfrong colours, such 
as ultramarine and carmine, pass white over it, 
very, very thin with oil. I believe it will have a 
wonderful effJect. 

** Or paint the carnation too red, and then 
scumble it over with white and black." 

Then, he adds, " Dead colour with white and 
black only ; at the second sitting, carnation. (To 
wit, the Barocci in the palace Albani, and Cor- 
regio in the Pamphili.) 

*' Poussin's landscapes, in the Verospi palace, 
are painted on a dark ground, made of Indian red 
and black. The same ground might do for all' 
other subjects as well as laridscapes. 

" Make a finished sketch of every portrait you 
^ intend to paint, and by the help of that dispose 
your living model: then finish at the first time on 
a ground made of Indian red and black.*' 
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It may be seen by those various schemes^ to 
which Reynolds bad recourse, bow eager he was 
in the pursuit of excellence, and they may serve 
as a good example to beginners : again be remarks, 
that '^ all the shadows in the works of the Carracoi, 
Guercino, as well as the Venetian schools are 
made with little colour, but much oil : the Ye*^ 
netiaus' seem to be made only of a drying oilt 
composed of red lead and oil. 

" In comparison with Titian and Paul Vero- 
nese, all the other Venetian masters appear hard ; 
they have, in a degree, the manner of Rembrandt; 
all mezzotinto, occasioned by scumbling over tbeit 
pictures with some dark oil or colour.* 

'' After a strict examination of the best pictures^ 
the benefit to be derived from them, is to draw 
such conclusions as may serve in future as fixed 
rules of practice; taking care not to be amused 
with trifles, but to learn to regard the excellencies 
chiefly. 

" There are some artists who are very diligent in 
examining pictures, arid yet are not at all advanced 
in their judgment ; although they can remember 
the exact colour of every figure, &c. in the pic- 
ture : but not reflecting deeply on what they have 
seen, or making observations to themselves, tbey 

r I I I . n ■■■ I., ■ ■ ■ I > pill I I 

* Titian, Paul Veronese, Tiotoretto, Rubens, and Vandyke, 
have painted drapery admirably ; and indeed the Lombard school 
have ezcelled in tbat aa^ coloaridg , as f^ Romaas have ia 
design and nudity. 
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ar^ DOt at all improved by the crowd of particulars 
that swrm on the surface of their brains: as nothing 
enters deep enough into their minds to do them 
benefit through digestion. 

'^ A painter should form his rules from pictures, 
rather than from books or precepts ; this is having 
information at the first band — at the fountain head. 
Rules were first made from pictures, not pictures 
from rules. The first compilers of rules for painting 
were in the situation in which it is most desirable 
a student should be. Thus every picture an artist 
sees, whether the most excellent or most ordinary, 
be should consider from whence that fine effect, 
or that ill effect, proceeds ; and then there is no 
picture, ever so indiflferent, but he may look at to 
bis profit. 

" The manner of the English travellers in ge- 
neral, and of those who most pique themselves on 
studying Vertu, is, that instead of examining the 
beauties of those works of fame, and why they are 
esteemed, they only enquire the subject of the 
pictui^ and the name of the painter, the history of 
a statue, and where it was found, and write that 
down. Some Englishmen, while I was in the 
Vatican, came there, and spent above six hours 
in writing down whatever the antiquary dictated 
to them ; they scarcely ever looked at the paint- 
ings the whole time.** 

He also maile the following remarks on the cha- 
racter given of Apelles : — 
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'* It is. a matter of dispute among painters, whe- 
ther Apelles would be esteetned as a great painter 
were he now alive; the very argument I have 
heard urged against it is what persuades me he 
was a good painter ; to wit, that he made use of 
but four colours.* A remark made by Pliny is, 
that he polished away, or varnished over his pic- 
tures, to take off their glaring effect, and to deaden 
the tints ; but Pliny does not speak on this point 
like a painter : he observed, that the pictures of 
Apelles had not that raw and gaudy colouring 
like those of his cotemporaries, and therefore ima- 
gined it was occasioned by a varnish ; but it was 
from bis judicious breaking those colours to the 
standard of nature. 

" The ancient painters, I am fully persuaded, 
by many circumstances in the accounts given of 
them, painted in the great and true style : of this, 
the following anecdote, mentioned by Pliny, is a 
considerable confirmation. 

*' A painter had executed a picture which he 
valued for what is alone truly valuable in painting, 
that is, character and expression. On its being 

» 

exposed in public, he was mortified to find, 
amongst other commendations bestowed upon this 
picture, a partridge admired that he had painted 
in a corner of the picture, that it was so natural 
it looked to be alive — he defaced it entirely. 

* It was always Reynolds's advice id his scholars to use as 
few colours as possible, as the only means of being most secure 
from becoming heavy or dirty in colouring. 
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" The Italians, at present, in their historical 
pictures, do not attempt to paint the drapery to 
appear natural ; I believe for no other reason than 
because their masters before them did not ; for if 
they were guided by the same principle that in- 
fluenced their great predecessors, they would like- 
wise avoid the glaring colouring that at present 
they adopt, and attend more to a grand simplicity 
in all the other branches of the art, 

'* When a true judge of art is wrapt in admira- 
tion on the intellectual excellencies of a picture, 
it is with pain that he hears a tame remark on 
the colouring, handling, &c. When, like St. Paul, 
he is by enthusiasm lifted up (if I may so say) to 
the third heaven, he is too high to observe the in- 
ferior parts — he gazes only on the whole together. 

'^ Suppose a person, while he is contemplating a 
capital picture by Raffaelle, or the Carracci, whilst 
be is wrapt in wonder at the sight of St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, and the various dispositions 
of his audience, or is struck with the distress of 
the mother in the Death of the Innocents, or with 
tears in his eyes beholds the dead Christ of Car- 
racci, would it not offend him to have his atten- 
tion called off to observe a piece of drapery in the 
picture naturally represented ? 

'^ Raffaelle had thie true spirit and fire of his 
art ; all his figures seem to be really and unaf- 
fectedly intently occupied according to their in- 
tended destinations. This is the proper spirit of 
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Ilaffaelle ; instead of wbieh, we find in most other 
painCetS) ridiculous contortions of body, actroM 
ih?tt ite fifevef saw in oatore, that, as Sbake»peafe 
ftudtiorously eitpresses it, < Owe wonid (hiifk thwf 
sckne of Nature's journeymen bad made them, 
they inaitate humafnity so abomlmibly/ 

*^ We find Kaffaelie, in bifs works, sometimies 
possessed as it were with the very soqI and spirit 
of Michael Angelo, and perceive that it is from him 
he receiv^ed his inspiration ; witness his God the 
Fa«b6f dividing Light from! Darrkn^ss, and £Kas 
Kfted np to Heaven. Raffaelte despised hfmse)f 
when h^ saw th« Capelta Sistina of Michs^l 
Angek), and resolved to alter his owa style 
entirely ; and there is as great a difl'erence between 
the HeKodbrns and bis other paintings in the Va- 
tican, as there is befween'tbe Greek and the Ro- 
ffiafn sculpture. 

'^ Sometimes a painter, by seeking for attitudes 
too mtich, becomes cold and insipid. This is ge- 
nerally the case with those who' would hare every 
Agute a fine action ; they lose sight of nature, and 
become uninteresting and cold. 

^^ Another general fault is that which the French 
ailef commonly guilty of, seeking after what they 
call spirit andfire^ and thus outstrip the modesty 
of nature, when their subject requires no such 
fire^ or perhaps quite the contrary ;. however, they 
leardt it of him whom they esteem as* perfection 
i«Belf~tbdt was th^ir master !" 


1 
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I cannot agree altogether with Reynofldd in 
loading the fame of Raifaelle with so enormous a 
debt to Michnel Angelo. Raffaelie improved 
himself very much by seeing the works of Leo« 
nardod'i Vinci and Fra. Bartoiomeo ; but the true 
attributes of Rafiaelle, and by which he gains bis 
highest fame, are wholly his own ; and had be 
possessed nothing more than what he gained from 
either Leonardo da Vinci,. Fra. Bartoiomeo, or 
Michael Angelo, we should not at this time have 
held his great name in reverence. 

Of the portrait of Pope Innocent the Tenth in 
the Pamphili palace at Rome, painted by Velas- 
quez, he used to say, that in bis opinion it was 
the finest portrait in the world. 

There is now in Rome an extraordinary fine 
portrait of Reynolds, painted by himself when in 
his studies in that city, and left by him in the 
house where he lodged at that time. 

1761. 

^TAT. 27. 

Whilst Mr. Reynolds was pursuing his studies 
at Rome, several other English artists were there, 
to the same intent; particularly Mr. John Astley, 
who had been his felloii pupil in the school of 
Hudson, and of whom I^ynolds used to say, that 
Astley would rather run three miles to deliver his 
message by word of mouth than venture to write 
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a note. Probably his education had been neg- 
lected ; however, he afterwards became a very rich 
man by an advantageous marriage which be con- 
tracted with a wealthy lady of quality. The ob- 
servation of his biographer on this event is, that 
Astley owed his fortune to his form ; his follies to 
bis fortune : indeed, at tiie period of his life I now 
allude to, he was as poor in purse, as he ever was 
as an artist. 

It was an usual custom with the English pain- 
ters at Rome to meet in the evenings for conver- 
sation, and frequently to make little excursions 
together in the country. On one of those occa- 
sions, on a summer afterrtbon, when the season 
was particularly hot, the whole company threw off 
their coats, as being an incumbrance to them, 
except poor Astley, who alone shewed great re- 
luctance to follow this general example ; this 
seemed very unaccountable to his companions, 
when some jokes, made on his singularity, at last 
obliged him to take his coat off also. The mys- 
tery was then immediately explained ; for it ap- 
peared, that the hinder part of his waistcoat was 
made, by way of thriftincss, out of one of his own 
pictures, and thus displayed a tremendous water- 
fall on his back, to the great diversion of the spec- 
tators. 

Reynolds has himself ingenuously confessed, in 
his writings, that at the first sight of Raffaelle's 
works in the Vatican, to his great disappointment, 
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he did not relish, or well comprehend their merits!, 
but that he studied them till he did. 

Perhaps we may account for this circumstance 
from the difference in the dispositions of the two 
painters : Rafiaelle possessed a grandeur even to 
severity ; and did not display in his pictures either 
the allurements of colour, or any great effect of 
light and shade ; parts of the art which delighted 
Reynolds, whose natural disposition inclined him 
solely to the cultivation of its graces, and of whose 
works, softness and captivating sweetness are the 
chief characteristics. 

After Reynolds had discovered the excellencies 
of Rafiaelle, he very judiciously made several stu- 
dies rather than copies from the most striking 
heads in the Vatican, such as more particularly 
contained powerful hints to assist him in his future 
practice, even in portrait, in respect to simplicity, 
dignity, character, expression, and drawing. 

Several of those heads are now in my posses- 
sion . 
» 

It is a curious circumstance, and scarcely to be 
credited in the life of an artist so refined, who 
seems, even from the earliest dawning of his ge- 
nius, to have devoted himself to the service of the 
graces, that he should ever have been, at any pe- 
riod, a caricaturist. Yet this was actually the 
case during his residence at Rome, where he 
painted several pictures of that kind : particu- 
larlv one, which is a sort of parody on Raf- 
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hf^lWs Sc^iool of Atbais^ comprbiiig about 
thirty figures and representing mo^t of the 
English gentlemen then in that city; this pic- 
ture, I have been informed, is now in the pos* 
session of Mr. Joseph Henry, of Strafian, in Ire- 
land, wbo9e portrait also it contains. But I have 
beard Reynolds himself say, that although it was 
universally allowed he executed subjects of thiB 
kind with niuch humour and spirit, he yet held it 
absolutely necessary to abandon the practice; since 
it muat corrupt his taste as a portrait painter, 
whose duty it becomes. to aim at discovering the 
perfections only of those whom he is to represent. 

The treasures- of art in the city of Ron)e, al- 
though 8Q captivating to Reynolds, he at lei^th 
thought it prudent to quit, in order to. have the 
more time to inspect the various other schools 
of Italy, particularly those of Bologna and Genoa, 
before he took bis final farewell of that delightful 
country ; I must not on)it, in this place, therefore, 
to insert the memoranda from his journal of what 
he saw at the latter cjty. He says^^^ 

^' In th^ Falazso Durazzo, I 9aw n most admi- 
rable portrait of a man by Rmnbr^ndt, his h^nds 
one in the other ; a prodigious force of colouring. 

^* But the picture which should be first men- 
tioned is very large, and the most capital one I 
have seen by Paul Veronese, of Mary Magdalen 
washing the feet of Christ, containing about ten 
figures as large as life, admirably finished. 
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** Tbrie^ largp pictures by Luc^ Jordaiip, the 
j[^9|: Ijl^^wise of that ipa^ter ; figure the size of 
life; to wit — 

^' Seneca going into the ^ath ; 

*^ A subject from Tasso's Jerusalem ; a man and 
woman going to be burned at a stakp ; 

^' A Per^eua shewing Medusa'^ head ; many 
figures, some of which appear to be turned to 
stone. 

^^ In the gallery are a great number of statues; 
I think the one considered the be$t is that of 
Alercqry. 

<< A picture of St. Stephen atoned ; said to be by 
^ffaelle. 

** PalazTso of the Prince Poria. A magnificent 
fountain in the middle of the garden, representing 
Neptune drawn by sea-horses. 

^^ This palace is uninhabitedi so that scarcely 
any thing remains worth seeing, but such works of 
art as they could not remove ; which are ceilings, 
and some of the walls painted by Peri no del Vaga. 

" Palazzo Brignoli. A criicifix of white mar- 
ble in a niche; a real lights within the niche, 
comes from above, which has a fine effect. 

'^ In the Palazzo Balbi, in Strada Balbi, are 
good pictures.** 

From a variety of observations on other places, 
I shall here give one respecting the cupola of the 
cathedral of Parma, of which he says — 

'' Relieve the light part of the picture with a 
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dark ground, or the dark part with a light ground, 
whichever will have the most agreeable eflTect, or 
make the best mass. The cupola of Parma has 
the dark objects relieved, and the lights scarcely 
distinguishable from the ground. Some whole 
figures are considered as shadows ; all the lights 
are of one colour. It is in the shadows only that 
the colours vary. In general, all the shadows 
should be of one colour, and the lights only to be 
distinguished by different tints ; at least it should 
be so when the back ground is dark in the picture/' 

At Florence, Reynolds spent only two months ; 
and at Venice he made a still shorter stay — I think 
not more than six weeks — yet it is that school 
which seems most powerfully to have influenced 
the professional conduct of his life. 

I cannot here refrain^from recording a little cir- 
cumstance as related by himself, which occurred 
during the time he was studying at Venice. Being 
one night at the opera, the manager of the house 
ordered the band to play an English ballad tune as 
a compliment to the English gentlemen then resi- 
ding in that city. This happened to be the popu- 
lar air which was played or sung in almost every 
street in London just at their time of leaving it ; 
by suggesting to them that metropolis, with all its 
connexions and endearing circumstances, it imme* 
diately brought tears into our young painter's eyes, 
as well as into those of his countrymen who were 
present. 
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Thus nature will prevail, and Paul Veronese, 
Tintoret, and even Titian, were all given up at 
the moment, from the delightful prospect of again 
returning to his native land after an absence of 
near three y^ars. 

1 752. 
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Mb<^R£ynolds, having thus with great assiduity 
sufficiently qualified himself in bis profession by 
his tour of Italy, in which time he visited most 
of the principal cities of that country, set out 
on his return to England by the way of France, 
and took the road over Mount Cenis, upon which 
mountain he very unexpectedly met with his old 
master, Hudson, in company with Roubiliac the 
famous sculptor ; both going to pay a short visit to 
Rome. 

Of Roubiliac it is a pleasing circumstance to re- 
cordi that his own goodness of heart first brought 
his excellent abilities into notkie^ and that his 
great success in life seems to have depended, in 
some degree, on his honest and liberal conduct 
soon after he came to England. At that time he 
was merely working as a journeyman for a person 
of the name of Carter, and the young artist having 
spent an evening at Yauxhall, on his return picked 
up a pocket*book, which he discovered, on exa- 
mining it at his lodgings, to contain a considerable 
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inMnber of Bank notes* togetbfr with sove papers 
apparently of cposequence to the owner. He ja** 
me<Jiately advertised the circumstance, ankl a 
claimant soon appeared, i^ho was sq pleased with 
the integrity of the youth, and so struck with his 
genius, of which he shewed several specimens, that 
he not only, being a man of rank and fortune, gave 
him a handsome remuneration, but also promised 
to patronize him through life, and faithfully per- 
foj^med that promise* 

On the arrival of Mr. Reynolds at Paris he met; 
his friend Mr. Chambers, the architect (afterwacda 
Sir William) I accompanied by bis wi% then also 
on their wfy to Rome; and whilst there, he 
painted the portrait of Mrs. Chamb^s* which 1^ 
f>n^e bee^ oopied in mez^Qtinto.^ With this 
en^inent architect^ indeed, he Ipog continued ¥^ 
habits of ioftimacy, veapecting him m an iQ9jt99pe 
of genius rising in opposition to circumstance. 

As Mr. Chambers was one of Reynolds's most 
intimate friends, also one of the £;>und9rs of tha 
Royal Aaademy, an aminent British Artist» and 
one whose name will often occur in the course oi 
this memoir, it is proper to introduce him to the 
read^ with a slight sketch of the leading circum,? 
stances of his life. 


T-rr 


* This portrait is painted with a hat op the head, which 
throws a khadow over part of the face ; a sky behind with a light 
breaking through the clouds. Mrs. Chambers was at that time 
reiy hi^dsome, and the pictvre is fciy exoeUeat. 
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Mr. Cbtmbersy it i» pretty genefally known, 
was, though a Swede by birth, t Briton by descent, 
kaviBg sprung from the ancient fomily of Chal- 
mers in Scotland, who were also barons of Tartas 
in France : his fetber was a merchant, and had suf- 
fered much in bis fortune by supplying Charles 
the Twelfth with money and goods during his 
eampargns, for which he received nothing more 
than the base copper coin of that mad monarch, 
attack for the purpose in his various emei^encies, 
and which becoming soon depreciated, the gene** 
loua and confiding merchant was involved in ruin. 

At the early age of two years. Sir William was 
hrougiit to England and placed at Rippon school> 
in Yorkshire, after leaving which he was appointed 
to a situation under the India Company, which 
carried him to China: he then returned to Lon- 
don, and soon displayed those talents for architec- 
ture which introduced him to the notice of the 
Earl of Bute, who immediately appointed him 
dfftwing master to his present Majesty ; a situa- 
tion partly held also by Goupy. In consequence 
of this connection he soon had the management of 
the gardens at Kew. 

Sir William Chambers's works in architecture 
are numerous in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
but the principal and best of them is Somerset 
Place, commenced by him in the year 1776> (but 
not yet fully completed,) under bis immediate and 
constant inspection, according to his original de- 
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signs. Of bis writings, the principal ones are — 
" A Treatise on Civil Architecture/' which has 
gone through three editions — '< A Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening/' which has gone through 
two, and has been elegantly translated into French, 
by Monsieur de la B^ocliet, with Ghetqua's Ex- 
planatory Discourse, in defence of that work. 

After parting with his friends at Paris, Mr. Rey- 
nolds proceeded for the British metropolis, and on 
his arrival in England, which took place in the 
month of October, 1759, he found his health in 
such an indifferent state, as to judge it prudent 
to pay a visit to his native air; He accordiogly 
set off immediately for Plymouth, and doriag his 
visit to that town, painted the portrait of his friend 
Dr. John Mudge, a remarkable fine head, of which 
there is also a print.* From, this time, a warm, 
disinterested, and reciprocal friendship subsisted 
between this truly respectable family of the Mudges 
and Mr. Reynolds, who always held them in the 
highest esteem, and the friendly connection be- 
tween them was kept up to the latest period of 
his life. 

This portrait, and one other of a young lady, 
were all that he undertook whilst at Plymouth, 
being strongly urged by his friend Lord Edgcumbe 
to return, as soon as possible, to the metropolist 
as the only place where his fame could be esta- 
I- . I ■ • — I ■ — - II — 

* His price was then five goineas for a head portrait. 
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blished and bis fortune advanced ; in consequence 
of wiiich advice, as soon as his health permitted, 
he set off for London, and engaged handsome 
apartments in St. Martin's lane, at that time the 
favorite and fashionable residence of artists, about 
the end of the year 1759. 

At this period, as it is recorded of him, the ear- 
liest specimen he gave of his improvement in the 
art, was the head of a boy in a Turkish turban, 
richly painted, something in the style of Rem- 
brandt ; which being much talked of, induced bis 
old master, Hudson, to pay him a visit, when it 
so much attracted his attentioii, that he called 
every day to see it in its progress, and perceiving 
at last no trace of his own manner left, he ex- 
claimed, *' By G — , Reynolds, you don't paint so 
well as when you left England !'* 

This little anecdote, however, we must consider 
as a jiest upon Hudson by some of his contempo- 
raries, or else it would seem that he had improved 
but little in taste during his Italian tour, in his 
progress to which Mr. Reynolds had met him, 
but'theyear before, upon Mount Cents. 

Soon after the return of Reynolds to his native 
landi the boldness of his youthful attempts, and 
the novelty of his style, totally confounded all the 
old plEkinters' of that time, who had not yet given 
up the,a(}oration to their idol, the late Sir Godfrey 
Kneiler ; and as no genius in art had appeared in 
England from the period of Kneller's death, thev 
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were not prepared to worship aoy other, or even 
to countenaqce any one guilty of the heresy of 
differing in practice from him whom they held to 
be absolute perfection in his line. The following 
anecdote will serve to corroborate the foregoing re- 
mark: — Ellis, an eminent painter of that time, was 
one of the few remaining artists of the school of 
Kneller, when Reynolds began to be knowQ and to 
introduce a style entirely new. Having heard of the 
well-known picture of theTurkish boy, he calledon 
Reynolds in order to see it; and perceiving his mode 
of painting to be very unlike the manner to which 
he himself had always been accustomed,and indeed 
unlike any thing he had ever seen before, he was as 
much astonished as Hudson is said to have been# 
and, like him, exclaimed — '<Ahi Reynolds, this 
will never answer: — why, you don't paint in the 
least degree in the manner of Kneller :** but when 
Reynolds began to expostulate, and to vindicate 
himself, Ellis, feeling himself unable to give any 
good reason for the objection he bad advadcedi cried 
out in a great r£^e — '^ Shakespeare in poetry, and 
Kneller in painting, damme!'* and immediately 
ran out of the room. 

I have also heard Reynolds say, that, at the time 
when he began his career in life as a patnt^i the 
admiration of the works of Sir Godfir^y Kneller 
was so prevalent in England, thatj had aay person 
ventured tt name those of Vandyke in Qoa|^i* 
tion with them, the painters then living woukt 
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have laughed him to scorn, m haviiig advanced 
the greatest absurdity. This insiance serves t6 
prove the power of prejudice and fashion, which 
we often see so abundantly contribute to prop up 
aAd exalt the lauded idol of the day. 

The prepossession of the English nation in fa* 
voiir of Kneller and Leiy, which Reynolds had to 
combat in the commencement of his career, raised 
an over-violent prejudice in his breast against 
those painters, and it continued to the end t>f his 
Hfe. In one place he thus describes the artists of 
his early days : — 

** Most of our portrait painters fall into one ge^ 
neral faolt. They have got a set of postures, 
which they apply to all persons indiscriminately ; 
the consequence of which is, that all their pic- 
tore^ look like so many sign-post paintings; and if 
they have a history or a family-piece to paint, the 
first thing they do is to look over their common- 
place book, containing sketches which they have 
stolen from varioHs pictures ; then they search 
theit prints over, and pilfer one figure from one 
ptinff, and another from a second, but never take 
the trouble of thinking for themselves : on the 
contrary, the painter who has a genius, first makes 
himself master of the subject he is to represent, 
by reading, or otherwise ; then works bis imagi- 
nation up to a kind of enthusiasm, till he in a de- 
gree perceives the whole event, as it were, before 
his eftB, when, as quick as lightning, he gives 
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his rough sketch on paper or canvas. By this 
means, his work has the air of genius stamped 
upon it ; whilst the contrary, mode of practice will 
infallibly be productive of tameness, and of such 
pictures as will have the semblance of copies* 
After the painter has made his sketch from his 
idea only, he may be allowed to look at the works 
of his predecessors for dresses, ornaments, &c., of 
the times he intends to represent. 

" Every man is a painter for himself; whenever 
he hears or reads any remarkable event, he forms 
to himself the looks, actions, and even the ground 
on which it was transacted. The painter has im>- 
thing to do, but to copy those images on canvas 
which he has in his mind's eye.'* 

'* Suidas says that Phidias and Zeuxis were both 
of them transported by the same enthusiasm that 
gave life to all their works." 

In some observations on the French painters of 
that day, Reynolds said — '' The French cannot 
boast of above one painterof a truly just and correct 
taste, free of any mixture of affectation or bom- 
bast, and he was always proud to own from what 
models he had formed his style; — to wit, Raffaelle 
and the antique. But all the others of that nation 
seem to have taken their ideas of grandeur from ro- 
mances^ instead of the Roman or Grecian histories; 
Thus their heroes are decked out so nice and so 
fine, that they look like knights-errant just enter- 
ing the lists at a tournament in gilt armour, and 
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gold, jeweb, &c%, and hatd up their haad^ and 
carry tb^mselved with an air like a |»etit«mahre 
with his ddncing-master at liis dbow: thus cor- 
rupting the trife taste, and leading it astray bom 
lUle pure, the simple, and grand style, by a moek 
majesty and false magnificence; firen the rude 
uncultivated manner of Caravaggio is still a better 
extreme than those affected turns of the head, 
fluttering draperies, contrasts of attitude, and dis- 
tortions of passion." 

The first pupil Mr. Reynolds bad under his 
care was Giuseppe Marchi, a young Italian whom 
he brought with him from Rome, the place of his 
birth. He continued with him the prineipai part 
of his Jife) ^nd assisted him in making his copies, 
in sitting for attitudes for his portraits, and io 
partly painting his draperies. In the latter part 
of his time he had a salary from Reynolds, I think 
about a hundred per year, together with his board 
and lodging ; but left him many years before his 
death, and went to Swansea in Wales, where he 
practised as a portrait painter. Some time after, 
he returned again to London, and to Reynolds, 
with whom he continued till the death of the lat- 
ter ; after which, he completed, as well as he was 
able, several pictures which Reynolds had left un- 
finished. 

The picture mentioned above of a boy in a Turk- 


ish babit» was painted froMtibis Giusefq>e,M^6lii> 
by Reynolds soon after they came to Eoglaudt 
and 18 a great likeness ; there is-a mezzotinto print 
taken from it. Marchi* sometimes scraped in mez- 
zetinto bioiself, and there are sereral plates don^ 
by him from the paintings of Reynolds. He di^ 
in Lond<»nv April S, 1806, aged 73 year^. 
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In 17^3, tb6 artists began to exert tiiepiselyes 
to give soinie kind of public eclat to th6it|)]X>fes- 
sion, and an Academy of Arts was proposed to 
be instituted* Fc^ this, purpose a meeting .was 
called by circular letter, f in order to adopt thi^ 
first principles for its foundation ; but some jea- 
lousies and disagreements, .prevented any thing 
being done. Indeed, certain invidious persona 
were so anxious to thwart every thing connected 
with the improvement of the national taste, that 
they even descended to treat this ,as a subject fit 
for caricature, and published some satirical prints^ 
in which they attempted to point ridicule at the 
most active friends to the measure. These prints, 
however, if they had any effect at the time, are 
nowsunk in oblivion, and are no where to be found. 


*' His proper name was Guiseppe Philippo Liberati Marchi* 
t Dated October 2:i. 
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It wa8 about the year 17^3 that Mr. Rejmolds 
so much distinguished himself by some of his 
.most admired portraits: and he now found his 
prospects so bright and extensive, that he re- 
moved to a large house on the north side oi Great 
Newport-street, where he afterwards resided for 
eight or nine years. 

This period was the dawn of his splendour; for 
his amiable modesty, accompanied by his extraor* 
dinary tal^its, soon gained him powerful and 
active comiections : even his earliest sitters were 
of tlie highest rank ; the second portrait which he 
painted in London being that of the old Duke of 
Devonshire. Yet Mr. Reynolds, notwithstanding 
this auspicious commencement of hiscareer in Lon- 
don, seems to have been annoyed l^ the great cele- 
Imty of a very mean competitor, but who, at that 
time was the pink of fashion. This was John Ste- 
phen Liotard, a native of Geneva : he was born in 
1709, smd was designed for a merchant ; but he went 
to study at Paris in 1795, and in 173S accompanied 
the Marquis de Poisieux to Rome, who was going 
embassador to Naples. At Ron>e be was taken 
notice of by the Earls of Sandwich, and Besbo- 
rougb, (then Lord Dnncannon,) who engaged 
Liotard to go with them on a voyage to Constan- 
tinople. 

At the. Porte he became ac^uaiinted with Rich- 
ardy second Lord Edgecumbe, (who was the par- 
ticular and early friewid of Mr. Reynolds,) and Sir 
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Everard Fawkener, our embassador, who persuaded 
him to come to England, In bis journey to tbe 
Levant he had adopted the Eastern habit, and 
wore it here with a very long beard. It contri- 
buted much to the portraits of himself, and some 
thought it was to attract customers. He painted 
both in miniature and enamel, though he seldom 
practised them : but be is best known by his 
works in crayons. His likenesses were very 
strong, and too like to please those who sat to 
him : — thus he had great employment the first 
year and very little the second. Devoid of ima- 
gination, he could render nothing but what he 
saw before his eyes. Freckles, marks of the small- 
pox, every thing found its place ; not so much 
from fidelity, as because he could not conceive 
the absence of any thing that appeared. to bins. 
Minuteness prevailed in all his works, grace in 
none : nor was there any ease in his outlines ; but 
the stiffness of a bust in all his portraits; Thence 
bis heads want air and .the softness of flesh. 

Reynolds gives his opinion of this ^artist thus: 
'' The only merit in LiQtard's .pictures is neatn<ess, 
which, as a general rule, is tbe characteristic 6i a 
low genius, or rather no genius at all. His pic* 
tures are just what ladies do. when they paint for 
their amusement ; nor is there any person,, how 
poor soever theij; talents, may be, but in a very 
few ye^rs, by din^t of practi$^e, miy pbstess them- 
selves of every qualification in the art which this 
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great man has got/' Liotard was twice in Eng- 
land, and. staid about two years each time. 

In respect to the laborious, and what is called 
the finished manner, Reynolds used to add, that 
the high finished manner of painting would be to 
be chosen, if it was possible with it to have that 
spirit and expression which infallibly fly off when 
you labour; but those are transient beauties which 
last less than a moment, and must be painted in as 
little time; beside in poring long, the imagina- 
tion is fatigued and loses its vigour. You will 
find nature in the first manner, but it will be na- 
ture stupid and without action. The portraits of 
Holbien are of this high finished manner ; and for 
colouring and similitude, what was ever beyond 
them ? but then you see fixed countenances, and 
all the features seem to remain immoveable, Ge- 
rard Vanderwerf also — how spiritless are his 
figures ! 

From the second portrait which Reynolds 
painted in the metropolis, that of William, second 
Duke of Devonshire, a print was taken in mezzo- 
tinto, and it is said to be the first print ever taken 
from any of his works. This could not fail to have 
some effect upon public opinion ; but it will, no 
doubt, be interesting to have a sketch of his own 
feelings at the time from some manuscript memo- 
randums, written carlessly, and apparently in haste, 
and in which I find the following observations, 
evidently referring to the fashionable painting of 
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Liotard, and affording us some idea of the fiilse 
taste prevalent in England at that period. He 
says— 

*' It requires an uncommon share of boldness 
and perseverance to stand against the rushing tide 
of Gothicism. A painter that would please, and 
has BO greater views than making his fof tune, I 
should advise, instead of studying the solemnity 
of Raffaelle, Poussin, or the Caraccis^ to turn hm 
eyes on the beautiful and pleasing manner of paint" 
ing that is practised by the ingenious fen painters. 
There he will find what is so often called out for 
— ** Give me daylight;" — in those works he will 
find daylight enough ; and if he studies the bright 
and beautiful colours there made use of, he will 
merit the deserved and wished-for character of a 
pleasing painter. But to be serious; I do not 
know so despicable a character in the art, as what 
is understood in general as a pleasing painter; nor 
any thing that gives me a greater prejudice against 
a work, than when I am told I shall see a pleasii^ 
picture ; such works are commonly feint, spiritless, 
gaudy things ; how unlike the divine and noble 
vigour of Raffaelle ! 

^^ It is but a cold commendaHion to say of a 
painter — he pleases, and does no more. He ra- 
vishes ; he transports with admiration ; he seeks 
to take possession rather of your soul than of your 
eyes! — such is the character of a truly great 
painter. 
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'^ It is a nmlancboly reflection to a painter, who 
has ambition, to think that a picture painted in 
the style and manner of the greatest masters, 
should not please the nation where he is obliged 
to live. 

" Those who are novices in connoissaince judge 
of a picture only by the name of the painter ; others, 
BK>re advanced in knowledge of art, have a desire 
to think differently from the rest of the world in 
respect to the most famous pictures ; and, again, 
firom that partiality which men have to their own 
discoveries, will find out merits in pictures uni- 
versally condemned/* 

** A real painter should be above any regard to 
pleasing the vulgar, whose judgment is governed 
solely by accident or caprice, and who are better 
pleased with a tawdry and false taste than with 
the pure, simple, and grand gusto of Rafiaelle> 
which is too deep to be reached by their superfi- 
cial imagination ; but artists should not be con- 
tent with admiring the effect ; let them carefully 
^camine into the causes, and in so doing, they 
^will find more art, and knowledge of nature, than 
th^y are at first aware of.'* 

Mr. Reynolds now exerted his talents to the 
utmost of their powers, and produced a singularly 
fine whole length portrait of his pmtron Commo- 
dore Keppel, in which he appears to be walking 
with a quick pace on the sea-shore, during a 
storm. This picture, by its excellence and the 
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novelty of the attitude^ attracted general notice ; 
and its design, as I have been informed, and per« 
haps with some truth, arose from the following 
interesting circumstance in the lifd of his noble 
friend. 

Mr, Keppel having been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Maidstone frigate in the year 1746, 
soon after his return frotn the eventful voyage 
under Commodore Anson, he was unfortunately 
wrecked in that ship, on the coast of France, on 
the 7th of July in the subsequent year; for, run- 
ning close in shore, in pursuit of a French priva- 
teer, in the vicinity of Nantz, she struck and soon 
afterwards went to pieces. Captain Keppel, by 
his skill and active exertions, saved the lives of 
his crew ; but they were immediately made pri- 
soners : they, as well as he, were treated with 
great hospitality and politeness, and he himself 
was in a few weeks permitted to return to Eng* 
land, when a court-martial, as usual on such oc- 
casions,, was held upon him, and he was honour- 
ably acquitted from all blame respecting the loss 
he bad sustained. 

The portrait represents him as just escaped 
from shipwreck ; and has since been engraved by 
Fisher, that most exact and laborious artist, of 
whom Mr. Reynolds used to say, that he was, in- 
judiciously exact in his prints, which were mostly 
in the roezzotinto style, and wasted his time in 
making the precise shape of every leaf on a tree 
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with as inucb care as he would bestow on the fea- 
tures of a portrait. Fisher himself was not, in- 
deed, brought up to the art ; it is said that he was 
originally a hatter : he has, however, made some 
good copies ot several of Reynolds's best pictures, 
particularly those of Garrick and Lady Sarah 
Bunbury. 

The novelty and expression, introduced by Rey- 
nolds in his portrait of Mr. Keppel, were pow- 
erful stimulants to the public taste ; and, as it has 
been well observed by one of his biographers, he 
" soon saw how much animation might be ob- 
tained by deviating from the insipid manner of his 
immediate predecessors ; hence in many of his 
portraits, particularly when combined in family 
groups, we find much of the variety and spirit of 
a higher species of art. Instead of confining him- 
self to mere likeness, in which, however, he was 
eminently happy, he dived, as it were^ into the 
minds, and manners, and habits, of those who sat 
to him ; and accordingly the majority of his por- 
traits are so appropriate and characteristic, that 
the many illustrious persons whom he has deline- 
ated, will be almost as well known to posterity, 
as. if they had seen and conversed with them.'' 

In addition to his several bold, because early, 
advances to a judicious and original style in por-* 
trait painting, I may also record one which I have 
seen ; a portrait painted at this time of a Captain 
Orme, aide-de-camp to General Braddock. This 
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picture attracted much notice by its boldness, and 
singularity of the attempt. It is a full length, 
wherein a horse is represented at the side of the offi- 
cer : an eiSbrt in composition, so new to his barren 
competitors in art, as must have struck them with 
dismay, for they dared not venture on such peril- 
ous flights of invention. It must be observed 
that it is a very sombre picture, yet it possesses 
great merit. 

Soon after this he added to his celebrity by hrs 
picture of Miss Greville and her brother, as Cupid 
and Psyche, which, it has been well observed, he 
composed and executed in a style superior td any 
portraits that had been produced in this kingdom 
since the days of Vandyke. 

1754. 

Mr. Reynolds was now employed to paint 
several ladies of high quality, whose portraits the 
polite world flocked to see, and he soon became 
one of the most distinguished painters, not only 
in England, but in Europe. For it should be re- 
marked, that at this time there were no historical 
works to make a demand upon the painter's skill: 
and though it may seem a curious observation, it 
will nevertheless be found, on examination, to be 
one most true, that hitherto this empire of Great 
Britain, so great, so rich, so magnificent, so bene- 
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vplent, so abundant in all the luxury that the 
most ample we^ilth could procure, even this ex- 
alted empire had never yet been able to keep above 
one single historical painter from starving, whilst 
portrait painters have swarmed in a plenty, at all 
times thick as '' autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa/* 

A true taste was wanting : vanity, however, 
was not wanting ; and the desire to perpetuate the 
form of self-complacepcy crowded ^is sitting room 
with women who wished to be transmitted qs 
angels, and with men who wanted to appear as |ije- 
roes and philosophers. From Reynolds's pencil 
they were sure to be gratified. The force and fe- 
licity of his portraits not only drew around him 
the opulence and beauty of the i^ationi but happily 
gained him the merited honour of perpetuating the 
features of all the eminent and distinguished gien 
of learning then living ; with most of whom (so 
attractive were his manners as well as his talents) 
he contracted an intimacy which only ended with 
life. In this assemblage of .genius, each was im- 
proved by each. Reynolds, like a man of a great 
mind, always cultivated the acquaintance and 
friendship of the first characters of his time; and 
often assisted those who were in difficulties, both 
with his advice and his pqrse. 

He had a ipind ever open and desirous to ac- 
quire useful information, a sound and penetrating 
judgement to select and separate what he acquired, 
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and infinite industry and application in rendering 
it serviceable to its proper purpose. 

In his own memoranda^ written at this period, 
a circumstance is given, which proves the quick- 
ness of his perception, and the use he made of it. 
He there describes the effect which a certain pic- 
ture, by an old master, had upon one of his sitters; 
but as he does not specify the particular picture, 
we can only judge of its excellence from the trait 
recorded. It was a work, however, which he 
himself greatly admired, and at that time was 
hung up as one of the ornaments of his painting- 
room. 

** To support,'' he says, *' my own opinion of 
the excellence of this picture by a high authority, 
I cannot forbear the temptation of mentioning, 

that Lord , whilst I had the honor of drawing 

his portrait, could not keep from turning his eyes 
irom me, and fixing them on tliis picture in rap- 
tures, with such an expression in his countenance 
as may be imagined from a man of his tender feel- 
ings. I snatched the moment, and drew him, as 
he then appeared to me, in profile, with as much 
of that expression of a pleasing melancholy as my 
capacity enabled me to hit off; when the picture 
was finished, he liked it, and particularly for that 
expression, though I believe without reflecting 
on the occasion of it.*' 

It was not my good fortune to be personally 
acquainted with him at this early period of his 
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fame, when he first became intimate with the 
(afterwards) great Dr. Johnson ; to whom, as Mr. 
Boswell says, " Reynolds was truly the duite 
decus, and with whom he maintained an uninter- 
rupted intimacy to the last hour of his life/* I 
shall therefore avail myself of the very just account 
of the event, as related by Mr. Malone, in the 
sketch prefixed to his works. 

*' Very soon after Mr. Reynolds's return from 
Italy, his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson com- 
menced; and their intimacy continued uninter- 
rupted to the time of Johnson's death. Happening 
to meet with the Life of Savage in Devonshire, 
which, though published some years before, was 
new to him, he began to read it," as Mr. Boswell 
has informed us, '^ while he was standing with his 
arm leaning against a chimney-piece. It seized 
his attention so strongly, that, not being able to 
lay down the book till he had finished it, when he 
attempted to move, he found his arm totally be- 
numbed." Being then unacquainted with the 
author, he must naturally have had a strong de- 
sire to see and converse with that extraordinary 
man; and, as the same writer relates, he, about 
this time, was introduced to hiwi. When Johnson 
lived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, he used 
to visit two ladies who resided at that time in 
Newport-street, opposite to Reynolds's, Miss 
Cotterells, daughters of Admiral Cotterell ; Rey- 
nolds visited there also, and thus they met, Mr. 
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Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, from 
the first reading of hid Life of Savage, conceived a 
very high admiration of Johnson's powers as a 
writer. His conversation no less delighted him, 
and he cultivated his acquaintance with the laud- 
able zeal of one who was ambitious of general 
improvement. Mr. Reynolds, indeed, was lucky 
enough, at their very first meeting, to make a 
remark, which was so much above the common 
place style of conversation, that Johnson at once 
perceived that Reynolds had the habit of thinking 
for himself. The ladies were regretting the death 
of a friend to whom they owed great obligations ; 
upon which Reynolds observed, *' You have, 
however, the comfort of being relieved from the 
burden of gratitude.'* They were shocked a little 
at this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish ; but 
Johnson defended it in his clear and forcible man- 
ner, and was much pleased with the winrf, the 
just view of human nature it exhibited, like some 
of the reflections of Rochefoucault. The conse- 
quence Was, that he went home with Reytiolds, 
and supped with him. Mr. Reynolds Used to 
relate a characteristic aiiecdote of Johnson. About 
the time of their first acquaintance, when they 
were one evening together at the Miss Cotterells , 
the then Duchess of Argyle and another lady of 
high rank Came in : Johnson, thinking that the 
Miss Cotterells were too much engrossed by them, 
and that he and his friend were neg1ict*d as low 
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company, of whom they were somewhat ashamed, 
grew angry ; and resolving to shock their supposed 
pride, by making their great visitors imagine they 
were low indeed, he addressed himself in a loud 
tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying, '' How much do 
you think you and I could get in a week, if we 
were to work as hard as we could ?*^ as if they had 
been common mechanics. 

This anecdote, as it relates to Johnson, betrays 
in him more of pride, envy, and vulgarity, than 
qf the patience of philosophy, totally unlike the 
disposition of his companion to whom he addressed 
bis speech. 

In regard to Reynolds's first acquaintance with 
Johnson, I have little to add ; yet, with respect 
to the book which first engaged his attention to- 
)vards the latter, it is worthy of remark how con- 
spicuous the extraordinary credulity of Johnson 
appears in his Life of Savage. It is wonderful, 
indeed, that he did not convince himself whilst 
he was writing it, as there needs no other witness 
than his own narrative, to prove that he attempts 
to vindicate an imposture ! 

Of Johnson's pride, I have heard Reynolds 
himself observei^ that if any man drew him into a 
state of obligation without his own consent, that 
man was the first he would affront^ by way of 
clearing oiSTthe account. 'There is, in some men's 
minds, a repugnance to, nay an abhorrence of, a 
dependent state of obligation, or of resting on an- 
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Other's patronage. This at its birth proceeds from 
dignity of soul, and proves the consciousness of 
inward strength. A virtuous reverence of our- 
selves is the foundation of respect from others; yet 
care should be taken that it does not swell into de- 
formity, or lose its native comeliness and virtuous 
principle from being nursed and tutored by pride. 

With respect to a state of obligation, one great 
inconvenience certainly may attend it, which is, 
that at some time it is possible that the patron 
may give a real and sufficient cause to his humble 
dependant to be oflFended. The meek sufferer is 
then in a dilemma. If he patiently swallows the 
bitter potion from a sense of duty for former 
favors, he will be considered as a slave, and as 
mean in spirit; and, on the the other hand, to 
resent it like a man, will to many appear much 
like ingratitude. Yet, again, to determine, like 
Johnson, to go through life, and to resist all pa- 
tronage whatsoever, may indicate a proud and 
unsocial spirit ! 

Another anecdote, which I heard related by 
Miss Reynolds serves to shew how susceptible 
Johnson's pride was of the least degree of morti- 
fication. 

At the time when Mr. Reynolds resided in 
Newport-street, he, one afternoon, accompanied by 
his sister Frances, paid a visit to the Miss Cot- 
terells, who lived much in the fashionable world. 
Johnson was also of the party on this tea visit ; 
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and at that time being very poor, he was, as might 
be expected, rather shabbily and slovenly appa- 
relled. The maid servant, by accident, attended 
at the door to let them in, but did not know 
Johnson, although he had been a frequent visitor 
at the house, he having always been attended by 
the man servant. Johnson was the last of the 
three that came in ; when the servant maid, seeing 
this uncouth and dirty figure of a man, and not 
conceiving he could be one of the company who 
came to visit her mistresses, laid hold of his coat 
just as he was going up stairs, and pulled him 
back again, saying, " You fellow, what is your 
business here ? I suppose you intended to rob 
the house.** This most unlucky accident threw 
poor Johnson into such a fit of shame and anger, 
that he roared out like a bull, for he could not 
immediately articulate, and was with difficulty at 
last able to utter, *' What have I done ? What 
have I done ?'* Nor could he recover himself for 
the remainder of the evening from this mortifying 
circumstance. 

Of these ladies, the Miss Cotterells, so often 
mentioned in Johnson's Biography, as well as by 
the different writers who speak of Reynolds, it 
will not be reckoned obtrusive here to notice that 
they were the daughters of a very respectable 
naval officer. Rear Admiral Charles Cotterell, 
who, towards the latter part of his life, was not 
employed in the service, having been put* on the 
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superajinyated list of fl9g-oi][)cer9 in ;1747. ^e 
died in 1754, very soon ^fter Reynolds's jaccjiyaint- 
ance took place with hi^ fan;iily.* 

I have noticed this gentlepian the more pfirti- 
cularly as his daughters have bee;;i sp often f;nen- 
tioned : and, in unison with the preceding anec- 
dote of the Doctor, whose external appearance 
had so much deceived the se|-vant at the Mi;9is 
«Cotterells, I may also pdd, that Johnson, it is 
well known, was as remarkably uncouth in his 
gait and action as slovenly in liis dre^s, insomuch 
as to attract the attention of passengers who by 
chance met him in the street. Once, particularly, 
he was thus annoyed by an impertinent fellow, 
who noticed, and insultingly imits^ted ^him in de- 

* His first appointment to the command of a ship was in 
1726, when be succeeded Sir Yelverton Peyton in the Pi^mond 
frigate ; aofl five years afterwards h^ was removed to the Princess 
Louisa, a line of battle ship. On the rupture with Spain, in 
1739, he was commissioned in the Lion, of sixty guns, and 
served with Sir John Norris in the Channel fleet during the 
ensuing sum Qier ; after wbiqh be.^as ordered to. proceed to the 
West Indies, in a squadron commanded by Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
for the express purpose of reinforcing Admiral Vernon, previous 
to the attack upon Carthagena. Captain Cotterell was actively 
engaged in that service, and, soon .after its failure, returned to 
England ; when, his ship being paid off, he was appointed to 
the command of the Canterbury in 1742« In that ship he went 
on service to Gibraltar, and on his return was promoted to the 
R^yal George, in which .ship he served for some time in the 
•Channel fleet; but this was his last commission, as he remained 
unemployed after her being paid off, and, according to the eti« 
quette of the service, lost his flag, not being in actual service, 
and in full pay, when the promotion took place in 1747. 
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risioo do ludicrously, that the DoctcMr could not 
ardid seeing it^ and was obliged to resent the 
affront, whi<!h be did in this manner: ^* Ah*/^ 
said Johnson, *^ you are a very weak fellow, and 
I will convince you of it ;'' and then immediately 
gave him a blow, which knocked the man out of 
the foot-path into the dirty street flat on his back, 
when the Doctor walked calmly on. 

Another circumstance Reynolds u«ed to mention 
relative to Dr. Johnson, which gives an idea of 
the situation and mode df living of that great phi- 
losopher in the early part of his life. 

Roubiliac, the famous sculptor, desired of Rey- 
nolds that he would introduce him to Dr. Johnson, 
at the time when the Doctor lived in Gough- 
square. Fleet-street. His object was to prevail 
on Johnson to write an epitaph for a monument, 
on which 'Roubiliac was then engaged for West- 
minster Abbey. Reynolds accordingly introduced 
the sculptor to the Doctor, they being strangers 
to 'each other, when Johnson received him with 
much civility, and took them up into a garret, 
which he considered as his library ;Vhere, besides 
his books, all covered with dust, there was an old 
crazy deal table, and a still worse and older elbow 
chair, having only three legs. In this chair John- 
son seated himself, after having, with considerable 
de3iterity and evident practice, first drawn it up 
against the wall, which served to support it on 
that side on which the leg was deficient. He then 
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took up his pen, and demanded what they wanted 
him to write. On this Roubiliac, who was a true 
Frenchman, (as may be seen by his works,) b^an 
a most bombastic and ridiculous harangue, on what 
he thought should be the kind of epitaph most 
proper for his purpose, all which the Doctor was 
to write down for him in correct language; when 
Johnson, who could not suffer any one to dictate 
to him, quickly interrupted him in an angry tone 
of voice, saying, ** Come, come. Sir, let us hftve 
no more of this bombastic, ridiculous rhodomon- 
tade, but let me know« in simple language, the 
name, character, and quality, of the person whose 
epitaph you intend to have me write,*' 

Such was the first interview of two men both 
eminent for genius ; and of Roubiliac I may here 
record another anecdote, which took place on the 
return of that sculptor from Rome, when he paid 
a visit to Reynolds, and expressed himself in rap- 
tures on what he had seen on the continent — on 
the exquisite beauty of the works of antiquity, 
and the captivating and luxuriant splendour of 
Bernini. ^^ ft is natural to suppose,'' said he, 
^' that I was infinitely impatient till I had taken 
a survey of my own performances in Westminster 
Abbey, after having seen such a variety of excel- 
lence, and by G — my own work looked to me 
meagre and starved, as if made of nothing but 
tobacco-pipes.'* 
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A Strong proof this of the improvement he had 
gained from his tour to the continent, of his can- 
dor, and uncommon humility.* 


* The f^lowingf anecdote has been communicated to me by a 
friend, respecting^ this modern sculptor, of whom some notice 
has above been taken. 

*< Roubiliac, being on a visit in Wiltshire^ happened to take a 
walk in a church-yard on a Sunday morning, near Bowood, just 
as the congregation was coming out of church ; and meeting 
with old Lord Shelburne, though perfect strangers to each other, 
they entered into conversation, which ended in an invitation to 
dinner. When the company were all assembled at table, Rou- 
biliac discovered a fine antique bust of one of the Roman Em- 
presses, which stood over a side-table, when immediately run- 
ning up to it with a degree of enthusiasm, he exclaimed, 
" What an air! what a pretty mouth I what tout ensemble P^ 
The company began to stare at one another for some time, and 
Roubiliac regained his seat; but instead of eating his dinner, or 
shewing attention to any thing about him, he every now and 
then burst out into fits of admiration in praise of the bust. The 
guests by this time, concluding be was mad, began to retire one 
by one, till Lord Shelburne was almost left alone. This deter- 
mined his Lordship to be a little more particular ; and he now, 
for the first time, asked him his name* <* My name !" says the 
other, '* \yhat, do you not know me then ? My name is Rou- 
biliac.*' — " I beg your pardon. Sir," said his Lordship ; '* I 
now feel that I should have known you." Then calling on the 
company, who had retired to the next room, he said, ** Ladies 
and gentlemen, you may come in ; this is no absolute madman. 
This is M. Roubiliac, the greatest statuary of iiis day, and only 
occasionally mad in the admiration of his art." 
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1755. 

iETAT. 3K 

In 1755, Mr. Reynolds wad still 4ulvancing io 
fame. His price in that year was twelve guineas 
for a head only, and for half and whole lengths in 
proportion : and in his memoranda of the 6th of 
December of that year, I find the following record 
of the colours he then made useof,andof the.pre* 
paration of his pallet : 

'' For painting the flesh ; — ^black, blue black, 
white, lake, carmine, orpiment, yellow ochre, uU 
tramarine, and v^.rnish. 

'* To lay the pallet; — first lay carmine and 
white in different degrees ; second, lay orpiment 
and white, ditto; third, lay blue black, and white, 
ditto. 

" The first sitting, for expedition, make a mix- 
ture on the pallet as near the sitter's complexion 
as you can," 

He adds also this observation on colouring : — 

"To preserve the colours firesh and clean in 
painting, it must be done by laying on more co- 
lours, and not by rubbing them in when they are 
once laid ; and, if it can be done, they should be 
laid just in their proper places at first, and not 
any more be touched: because the freshness of 
the colours is trimished and lost by mixing and 
jumbling them together; for there are certain co- 
lours w hich destroy each other, by the motion of 
the pencil, when mixed to excess/' 
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1756. 

JETAT. 39. 

Doctor Johnson had a great desire to cultivate 
the friendship of Richardson, the author of Cla- 
rissa, and with this view paid him frequent visits.* 
These were received very coldly by the latter; 
"but,'* observed the Doctdr (in speaking of this to 
a friend), ^^ I was determined to persist till I had 
gained my point ; because I knew very well, that, 
when I had once overcome his reluctance and shy- 
ness of humour, our intimacy would contribute 
much to the happiness of both/' The event ve- 
rified the Doctor's prediction. 

It must, however, be remarked, that an inti- 
macy with Johnson was always attended with a 
certain portion of inconvenience to persons whose 
time was much occupied ; as his visits, to those 
he liked, were long, frequent, and very irregular 
in regard to the hours. 

The Doctor's intercourse with Reynolds was at^ 
first produced in the saine manner as is described 
in respect to Richardson. He frequently called 
in the evening, and remained to a late hour, when 
Mr. Reynolds was desirous of going into neVv 
company, after having been harassed by his profes- 
•sional occupations the whole day. This some- 

* Johnson had been known to Richardson for some years pre- 
vious to the above date. 
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times overcame bis patience to such a degree, 
that, one evening in particular, on entering the 
room where Johnson was waiting to see him, be 
immediately took up his hat and went out of the 
house. Reynolds hoped by this means he would 
have been effectually cured ; but Johnson still 
persisted and at last gained his friendship. 

1757- 

JETAT. 33. 

Johnson introduced Mr. Reynolds and his sis- 
ter to Richardson, but hinted to them at the same 
time, that, if they wished to see the latter in good 
humour, they must expatiate on the excellencies 
of his Clarissa. 

Johnson soon became a frequent visitor at Mr. 
Reynolds's, particularly at Miss Reynolds's tea- 
table, where he had every opportunity of female 
conversation whilst drinking his favorite beverage. 

Indeed his visits were not alone to Reynolds, 
but to Miss Reynolds, for whom he had the high- 
est respect and veneration : to such a degree, that, 
some years afterwards, whilst the company at Mr. 
Thrale's were speculating upon a microscope for 
the mind, Johnson exclaimed, ^\ I never saw one 
that would bear it, except that of my dear Miss 
Reynolds, and her's is very near to purity itself.'* 

There is no doubt that Miss Reynolds gained 
much of his good-will by her good-humoured at- 
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tention to bis extraordinary predilection for tea ; 
he himself saying, that he wished his tea-kettle 
never to be cold. But Reynolds having once, 
whilst spending the evening at Mr. Cumberland's, 
reminded him of the enormous quantity he was 
swallowing, observing, that he had drank eleven 
cups, Johnson replied, '' Sir, I did not count your 
glasses of wine, why then should you number up 
my cups of tea?'' 

Johnsoo's extraordinary, or rather extravagant, 
fondness for this refreshment did not fail to excite 
notice wherever he went; and it is related, though 
not by £oswell, that whilst on his Scottish tour, 
and spending some time at Dunvegan, the castle 
of thq chief of the Macleods, the Dowager Lady 
Macleod having repeatedly helped him, until she 
had poured out sixteen cups, she then asked 
him, if a small bason would not save him trouble 
and be more agreeable?-*-'^! wonder, Madam,'^ 
answered be roughly, '^ why all the ladies ask me 
8uch questions ! It is to save yourselves trouble, 
Madam, and not me." The lady was silent, and 
resumed her task. Every reader, in this place, 
will recollect the so often told anecdote of his ver- 
sification at Mr. Reynolds's tea-table, when cri- 
ticising Percy's Keiiques, a,nd imitating his ballad 
style— 

** Ob ! hear it then m^r Renny dear> ' 
Nor hear it with a frown — 
You cannot make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down." 

VOL. I. G 
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Doctor JohasoQ't high opinion of 1^ Jos^hiM 
Reynolds was formed at a very early period of 
their intimacy, and increased, instead of dimTnisk<* 
ing, through life. Once at Mr. Thrale's, when 
Reynolds left the room, Johnson observed, ^^Thers 
goes a man not to be spoiled by prosperity ;""— 
and on another occasion he said, ^^ A story is a 
specimen of human manners, and derives its sole 
merit from its truth. When Foote has told me 
something, I dismiss it from my mind like a pas- 
sing shadow : when Reynolds tells me something, I 
coMider myself as possessed of an idea the more.'^ 
It was about this tin>e too, that a conversation 
took place between binft and Johnson, which ijiay, 
in some measure, be considered as a kind of eco- 
logy on the part of Johnson, for having, in a degree, 
forced himself into an intimacy ; when Johnson 
said, *^ If a man does not make new ac<|i»aintaMe 
as he advances through life, he will soon find hitt- 
•elf alone : a^ man, Sir, should' keep his friendship 
in constant repair.'' 

1758. 

£TAT. 34. 

From a letter of Dr. Johnson ta Bennet Lang^ 
ton, in the year 175S, we find that the fame of 
Mr. Reynolds had so far increased, as to justify 
him in raising his price pretty considerably. He 
says — ** Mr. Reynolds has this day (January 9th) 
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raised his price to twenty guineas a bead, and 
Miss is much employed in miniatures. } Icnow 
not afiy body else whose prosperity has increased 
since you left them." 

It was about the period of 1758, when his price 
was only twc^nty guineas a bead* that Reynolds 
found his profession the most lucrative: as I have 
heard himself confess, that, at that time, he re- 
ceived six sitters in the day, and found it neces- 
sary to keep a list of the names of those who 
waited, until vacancies occurred, fn order to have 
their portraits painted by him. He then received 
Ifaem in the order in which they were set down in 
the list. Many of those portraits were sent home, 
iwren before the colours were dry- And he some- 
times has lamented the being interrupted in his 
work by idle visitors, saying, " those persons do 
not consider that my time is worthy to me, five 
guineas an hour/^ 

He kept a port-folio in his painting-roooi, con^ 
taining every print that had then been taken from 
ku portraits ; so that those who came to sit, bad 
this collection to look over, and if they fixed on' 
any particular attitude, in preference, he would 
repeat it precisely in point of drapery and position; 
as this much facilitated the bttstness, and was sure 
to please the sitter's fancy.* 


* In an account of the rise of the arts, or the encouragement 
fivcD to them in this country, at the time when R^nolds was 
fast advancing towards the attainment of fame, it may not l)e 
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He now engaged several drapery painters to as-. 
siM him : indeed, I have heard him observe, that 

unsniuble to mentioDi what all preceding; biographers have passed 
ovefj the liberality of the Dake of Richmond. The following is 
the copy of an advertisement which was published in the weekly 
papers daring the years 1758 and 1759 : — 

" For the use of those who study . 

Painting, Sculpture, and £ngrayiDg, will be opened. 

On Monday, the 6th of March nfext. 

At his Grace the Duke of Richmond's, 

In Whitehall, 

** A room containing a large collection of original plaister casts 

from the best antique statues and busts which are now at Rome 

and Florence. 

*^ It is in^agined, that the study of these most exact copies 
from antiques may greatly contribute towards giving young be- 
ginners of genius an early taste and idea of beauty and propor- 
tion, which, when thoroughly acquired, will,, in time, appear lA 
their several performances. 

** Tbo public is therefore advertised, that any known painter, 
sculptor, carver, or other settled artist, to whom the study of these 
geisos may be of use, shall have liberty to draw or model firom 
any of them, at any time ; and upon application to the person 
4hathas the care of them, any particular figure shall be placed 
in such light as the artist shall desire. 

** And, likewise, any young man or boy, above the age of 
twelve years, may also have the same liberty, by a recomineDd»> 
tion from any known artist to Mr. Wilton, sculptor, in Hedge 
Lane.. 

** For these young persons, a fresh statue or bust will be set 
once a week or fortnight in a proper light for them to 'draw from* 

<* They will only be admitted from the hour of nine to eleven 
in the morning, and from the hour of two to four in the after- 
noon; 

^i On Saturday, Messra. Wilton and Cipriani will attend to 
see what progress each has made, to correct their drawings and 
models, and give them such instruction as shall be thought ne- 
cessary. «« Nobody 
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no man ever acquired a fortune by the work of 
his own hands alone. 

1759. 

MTAT. 35. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Reynolds's prosperity 
waslfnow so great as to occupy the whole of his 
time, yet, in the succeeding year, he found leisure 
to produce his first efforts in the literary way, con- 
sisting of three papers for the Idler, then conducted 
and principally executed by his friend Johnson. 
At that time, indeed, Johnson was under many 
obligations, as well as those literary ones, to Rey- 
nolds, whose generous kindness would never per* 

** Nobody is to touch any of the gessos upon any account, or to 
moye them out of their places, or draw upon either then, their 
pedestals, or the walls of the room ; any person offending in 
tueh a manner will be dismissed, and never admitted again upoa 
any consideration. 

'< There will be given^at Christmas and Midsummer, annually, 
to those who distinguish themselves by making the greatest 
progress, the following premiums : 

" A figure will be selected from the rest, and a large silver 
medal will be given for the best design of it, and another for the 
best model in basso relievo. 

** A smaller silver medal for the second best design, and one 
for the second best basso relievo. 

'* The servant who takes ciire of the room has strict orders 
not to receive any money* It is therefore hoped and expected 
that none will be offered.*' 

London Chronicle^ Feb. 2b, 1758. 
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mit his friends td ask a p^cuni^ry fkybuf '^^^his 
purse and heart being always op^n. 

Johnson, however, still preserved the strong 
spirit of independent <^xertion; and being at this 
period pushed for money to defray the expenses 
of his mother's funeral, and to settle some little 
flebts she had left, he sat down to his ** Rasselte," 
which, as he afterwards informed his friend Rey- 
nolds, he composed in the evenings of a single 
week, having it printed as rapidly as it was writ- 
ten, and not allowing himself time even for cor* 
rection before it was sent to the press ; nor did he 
read it over until several yfears afterwards, when 
finding it accidentally in a chaise, whilst travelling 
in company with Mr. Boswell. Yet this work, 
so hastily written, enabled. the publisher to pay 
him the sum of one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

I have heard Reynolds repeat a speech wfaieh 
the Doctor made about this time, and in which he 
gave himself credit in two particulars : — '^ There 
are two things,'' sai^ he, " which I am confldMt 
I can do very well: one is, an introduction to any 
literary work, stating what it is to contain, and 
how it should be executed in the most perf^t 
manner ; the other is a conclusion, shewing, ttbvti 
various causes, why the execution has not been 
equal to what the author promised to himself and 
to the f)ublic/* 
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The papehi in the Idier^ b^ Reynolds to wUch 
I have alluded, are the Numbers 76, 79* and 89, 
written between September and November, 1 759** 
la the first of these he ridicules, with considerable 
humour, the cant of ignorant and presuming con* 
noisseurs, who, trusting to narrow rules, are often 
guided hy Jalse principles; and, even though these 
should be eorrectj are still totally unqualified to 
form a just estimation of the sublime beauties in 
works of genius : and in this Essay he states a 
position which, given with his ingenuity, has an 
appearance of as much novelty as truth, that what- 
ever part of an art can be executed or criticised by 
rules, that part is no longer the work of genius, 
which implies excellence out of the reach or' rules : 
80 that, as he adds, if a man has not correct per* 
oeptions, it will be in vain for him to endeavour 
to supply their place by rules, which, thou^^h they 
may certainly enable him to talk more learnedly, 
will never teach him to distinguish more acutely. 
In laying down these positions, he does not, how* 
ever, assert that rules are absolutely injurious to a 
just perception of works of taste and genius, or to 
their execution ; but merely censures that scru- 
pulous and servile attention to minute exactness 
or frivolous ornament, which are sometimes incon* 


•^^v* 


* Published bj Newbery in the UniTersal CfaroDicle, or 
Weekly Gasetti^ mi Saturday, Sept. SO, Oct. 20, and Nov. 10, 
1750. 
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sislent with higher excellence, and always lost in 
the blaze of expanded genius. 

In his second Essay he displays a considerable 
depth of thought, and great quickness of percep- 
tion, on the just meaning of the general rule, '^ to 
imitate nature." He shews that a mere literal ad- 
herence to this rule would baulk every flight of 
fency in the painter, though these flights are what 
serve to immortalize the poet ; such imitation, if 
conducted servilely, being a species of drudgery to 
which the painter of genius can never stoop, and 
one in which even the understanding has no part, 
being merely a mechanical effort. He further 
shews, that Painting has its best plea for claiming 
kindred with its sister. Poetry, from the power 
which, like her, it can exercise over the inlagina- 
tion ; and, as he adds, it is to this power that the 
painter of genius directs his aim : in this sense he 
studies nature, and often arrives at his end, even 
by being unnatural, in the confined sense of the 
word. His concluding remarks in this Essay, on 
the works of Michael Angelo, contain in them- 
selves a volume of criticism, and display that 
** enthusiasm of intellectual energy,'* by which he 
was always moved, when speaking of, or contem- 
plating the productions of, those masters most 
eminent for their intellectual power. 

In the third Essay, his definition of beauty is as 
clear and distinct as his conception of it was ac- 
curate : and from the inference he draws — that the 
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works of natuie, if we compare one species with 
another, are all equally beautiful, and that prefe* 
rence is given from custon), or frono some associ- 
ation of ideas, and thus, that in creatures of the 
same species, beauty is the medium or centre of 
all its various forms — he again illustrates and con- 
firms the principle of his first Essay, proving that 
the painter, by attending to the invariable and ge- 
neral ideas of nature, produces beauty ; but that^ 
if he regards minute particularities and accidental 
discriminations, so far will he deviate from the 
universal rule, ^ and pollute his canvas with defor- 
mity/* Indeed, those papers may be considered 
as a kind of syllabus of all his future discourses, 
and certainly occasioned him some thinking in 
their composition. I have heard Reynolds say, 
that Johnson required them from him on a sudden 
emei^ency, and on that account he sat up the 
whole night to complete them in time ; and by it 
he was so much disordered, that it produced a 
vertigo in his head. 

In addition to what I have already said respect- 
ing Reynolds's contributions to the Idler, Imay 
here add, that at that time he had also committed 
to paper a variety of remarks on the occasion, 
which afterwards served him as hints for his dis- 
courses ; and from those unfinished memoranda I 
now insert a few of his first thoughts, evidently 
drawn up as matter of caution for himself: — 

* This concladiDg^ passage was added by Johnson. 
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^^ Avoid that insipidky which is wery comooKmly 
the result when you take your ideas from any 
preceding aiaster. Saivator Rosa saw the neces* 
sity of trying spme new source of pleasing the 
public in his works. The world were tired witk 
Claude Lorraine's and Gasper Pooasin'a long train 
of imitatorB. 

^' Salvator, therefore, struck into a wild, savage 
kind of nature, which was new and striking. 
SannazariuB, the Italian poet, for the same reason, 
substituted fishermen for shepherds, and changed 
the scene to the sea. 

** The want of simplicity in the air of the head^ 
the action of the figure, and colour of the drmpcrf^ 
is destructive of dignity. If a painter has a true 
taste for simplicity, it will be discovered in every 
part of his work, even his colouring ; there is a 
pure, chaste modesty, as it may be called, in op- 
position to a bold, impudent, glaring colour, such 
as you see in ordinary painters' worits. 

'' Indeed, the want of simplicity is the psevailing 
error in most painters respecting their works. 
They are apt to think they can never enrich th^ir 
pictures too much ; their colours are gaudy in the 
extreme : but what I particularly object against is 
the violent love that almost all of them have for 
contrast ; and I dare say there is scarcely a painter 
but thinks he can never contrast his figures too 
much. 

'' The French writers on painting, which are the 
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bMt we hftt«, are fond of talking of eoatrast !~* 
'' If one %ure/' say^ Du Piles, '' is with the fee« 
towarda you, let the next to it shew his back/' 
Those rules can only proceed from a narrow*^ 
ndfhided mechanical artist ; and not from one who 
kss studied nature, the antique, Raffielle, or the 
Carraccis. I do not mean to say that such con- 
trast will always have a mean effect ; but to esta-* 
blish it as an inviolable rule is absurd, and tends 
to destroy the greatest beauty of a painting, which 
should represent pure, unaffected nature. By 
means of those studied contrasts, no figure so 
placed can appear eager and intent on what he is 
about. It gives also a hurry and confusion to the 
composition of the picture ; and of consequence, 
the same hurry of imagination to the spectator, 
and deprives the work of its most noble quality, 
which is the majesty of repose. 

** When I think of this high principle of the art^ 
it always brings to my mind the finest pictures at 
Bologtiaby Lud. Carracci, and the Transfiguration 
by Rafiaelle. In this last, every figure is anima- 
ted, ardent, and intent on what he is eng^iged in, 
but still with dignity ; then there is also a certain 
solemnity pervading the whole picture which must 
strike every one with awe and reverence, that is 
capable of being touched by any excelleace in 
works of art. 

'^ When I have stood looking at that picture 
from figure to figure, the eagerness, the spirit^ the 
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close unaffeeted attentioo of each figure to the 
principal action, my thoughts have carried me 
away that I have forgot myself ; and for that time 
might be looked upon as an enthusiastic m^adman,: 
for I could really fancy the whole action was pass- 
ing before my eyes. How superior is this power 
of leading captive the imagination, to that of pro* 
ducing natural drapery, although so natural, that, 
as the phrase is, it looks as if you could take it up ! 
A picture having this effect on the Spectator, he 
need not^sk his cicerone whether it is a good pic« 
ture or not, nor endeavour to criticise it by the 
help of any rules he may have learned from books. 
*' But whilst others only admire the work, it is 
the artist's business to examine from whence this 
effect proceeds. I will take the^liberty of giving 
a hint ; others may carry it further. The solem- 
nity that the picture first strikes you with) pro- 
ceeds from its not having foo much light, for the 
same reason that the light of the evening is more 
solemn than the gay sun at noon day ; conse- 
quently, he, who would attempt the heroic style 
in painting, should never set his figures in bright 
sunshine ;* and it is for this reason I have often 
said, that Rubens's colouring, although a much 
more esteemed colourist than Raffaelle, would de- 
grade and ruin Raffaelle's pictures. 


* <' Vide Kin^ Jolrn tampering with Habert, in Shakespeare's 
p!ay." 
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*^ AQOtMr excellence in the picture of the 
Transfiguration is the noble kind of harmony of 
tlie colouring; a quality, peri)aps, this picture has 
never been remarked for before. It is one of the; 
vulgar errors to imagine, that a picture can never 
have too much harmony; hence painters, by 
breaking their colours too much, reduce their pic- 
ture, to be an imitation Qf a painting on a lady's 
&nf and entirely destroy its effect when seen at 
any distance, those broken colours being too weak 
to preserve . their proper degree of force. For in- 
stance, the works of Luca Jordano, by an over 
fondness for this sort of harmony, when they are 
placed at a distance from the spectator, look alto- 
gether like the colour of milk and water. A very 
clo9e comparison may be made between the bar* 
mony of music and that of painting. Music of the 
soft, gentle, and delicate kind, intended to be heard 
best when near, requires the notes to be soft, and 
fell gently into each other, without any harshness 
in their extremes; whilst, on the contrary, the 
more masculine and noble style of music, such as 
marches, &c. should be bold and loud. 

<^ The same rule applies to poetry. The smooth 
numbers of Pope are not so grand as the masculine 
style of Milton and Shakespeare. 

'^ It is not always necessary that the principal 
light should fall on the principal figure ; for it 
may not always be convenient in regard to the 
propriety of the composition. The principal light 
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should always be near the middle of the picture ; 
but the principal figure cannot always be placed 
there. It may be sufficient that the igure which 
receives the principal light directs you to the p^fn* 
cipal figure by its action ; as may be seen instanced 
in Rafikelle's Transfiguration. There is also a prin- 
cipal colour as well as a principal light. The 
Reds, Blues, Yellows, &e. which may be scat- 
tered up and down in the picture — of these, one 
should be principd, to govern all the rest ; and 
this even to the flesh colours. The greatest mas* 
ters, in order to make a principal colonr that shall 
absorb, if I may so say, e^en the faces, have, 
wherever the subject will admit of it, introduced 
a naked figure which most effectually does it: 
but when the subject is such as will not admit of 
a naked figure, the artist must do as Raffaelte has 
done in the Transfiguration, who has clothed the 
female figure, which receives the principal light, 
with a bright carnation colour, and made her point 
to the principal object of the transaction, so that 
ttiis red drapery, which receives a large and broad 
light, is the principal of all the Reds in the pic-- 
ture. 

'' The Transfiguration is the most com pleat pfe* 
ture in respect to harmony, in the grand stile, as 
Guido's Aurora is in the gay stile; but all the 
colours of the latter are so broken and of eucH 
changeable stuiSs, that you can scarce call tbem 
by a name. It is a picture, gay, soft, and pleasing. 
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RaffMlle's, wttk «qafll harmony, hat colours bold, 
masculine, and dense. The eye does not run so 
softly from ooe colour to another, as in Guide's ; 
Urt here, if I may use the expression, the eye feels 
tbeoolours; tbey are strong, sensible, and embo* 
died. Guidons in comparison appears flimsy. 
There is as much difference between them ak be- 
tween masculine and feminine. 

^ Aembrandt was barmooious rather too much ; 
he wanted opposition. Luca Jordano was ohmt 
the same, but wanted that fine taste of colouring. 

^' Berghem was too red. 

** There cannot be found a better instance of 
breadth and dtstinclness of light and shadow, than 
in a figure by Fiamingo, in the church- of St. Pe^ 
ter at Rome, '^a full length statue of St. Bartho* 
lomew, four times the size of life. The od>er sta* 
tues, which are near it, appear all cf a mass, and 
make neither light nor shadow. 

^^ It is absoiutely necessary that a painter, as 
the first requisite, should endearour as oMich as 
posaible to form to himself »n idea of peffection, 
not only of beauty, but of what is perfection in a 
picture. This conception he should always have 
fixed in lus vie w» and unless be has this view we 
shall never see any approaches towards perfection 
in his works, for it will not come by chance. 

^^ If a man has nothing of that which is called 
genius, that is, if he is not carried away (if I may 
so say) by the animation, the fire of enthusiasm, 
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all the rules in the world will never make him a 
painter, 

*' He who possesses genius, is enabled to see a 
real value in those things which others disrq^acd 
and overlook. He perceives a difference in cases 
where inferior capacities see none, as the fine ear 
for nAisic can distinguish an evident variation in 
sounds which to another ear more dull seem to be 
the same. This example 'will also apply to the 
eye in respect to colouring. 

^' One who has a genius will comprehend in his 
idea the whole of his work at once ; .whilst he 
who is deficient in geniue amuses, himself with 
trifling parts of small consideration, attends with 
scrupulous exactness to .the minuter matters only, 
which he finishes to a nicety, whilst the whole 
together has a very ill effect, 

^' A painter should have a. solid foundation in 
the principles of his art ; so as to be able to vin- 
dicate his works whenever they may be unjustly 
censured ; and not of such an unstable judgement 
as to estimate the merit of his pieces by the money 
they bring him. 

<^ The most general rule in the choice of sub- 
jects fit for the purpose of the art is that of Ho- 
race : — 

*^ Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile duloi, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo." 

Such were his desultory thoughts to which, he 
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could recur ta refresh 'his memory as occasion 
might require. 

1760. 

JETAT. 36. 

The efforts of Mr. Reynolds had not only pro- 
duced an improvement in the art, in consequence 
of the number of professional men who imitated 
his style, but had also infused such a taste in the 
public at large, that in the year 1760, they were 
content to pay twenty-five guineas for a head. 

This improved taste in portrait painting had also 
extended itself to other departments of the art^ 
which even but tien years before had been at a 
low ebb in public opinion ; for though the artists 
had contrived to support, by annual subscription, 
an academy in St. Martin's-lane, governed by a 
comaiittee of the whole body, yet that whole bpdy 
consisted of but a very small number. 

The public attention, indexed, had been fortu- 
nately, in some measure, engage^ by the paintings 
which several of the professors had gratuitously 
bestowed on the Foundling Hospital ; and the 
body of artists were, from the result of this expe- 
riment, stimulated to form a general exhibition of 
their several works, which first took place in this 
year, at the great room of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, lent them for the express purpose. The 

VOL. I. H 
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exhibition ko fat Sac'ceeded as to have the double 
effect of amusing and enlightening the publit, 
whilst the artists themselves were also gainers by 
the spirit of emulation ekfcited by competition : 
for as Edwards observes, from the time of the ac- 
cession of his present Majesty to the throne, the 
arts have made more rapid advances towards per- 
fection in Great Britain, than ever was krtoivn in 
any other country in so short a space of time. 

1761. 

iETAT. 37. 

JoHNSoij, thifeyfearj iti a lefttferto Baretti, alludes 
to the general exhibition jUst established, sayllig, 
" The arti&ts have instituted a yearly fexiiibiti<!rti 
of pictures and ista'tue^, in imitation, I am told, of 
foreign academies. This year was the second ex- 
hibition. They please theiMselve's much With the 
multitude of spectators, and imagine that the 
English school will rise much in reputation. Rey- 
nolds is without a rival, and continueis to Add 
thousands to thousands, which he deserves, aili6h^ 
other iexcellencies, by retaining his kindness Tor 
Baretti. 

*' This exhibition has filled the heads Of the 
artists, and lovers of Art. Surely life, if it be not 
long, is tedious ; since we are forced to call in the 
assistance of so many trifles, to rid us of our little 
— of that time which never can return." 
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The cynical tufn of this latter observation is 
certainly not in unison with the sentiments which 
dictated the former part of the passage ; but we 
must make nllowances not only for the want of 
perception of the beauties of painting, which was 
the natural consequence of Johnson's near-sight- 
edness, but also for that species of envy which 
perhaps even Johnson felt, when comparing his 
own annual gains with those of his more for- 
tunate friend. 

At the first exhibition opened by the artists, the 
catalogue was the ticket of admission by which 
whole companies could be admitted ; but this 
mode was found, by experiment, to produce little 
other than tumult, and it was then considered as 
absolutely necessary to demand one shilling ad- 
mission from each person. Johnson, although he 
speaks so superciliously of the arts, yet willingly 
employed his pen in composing a preface to the 
catalogue, which was then given gratis : but as 
this was a new regulation, it was thought requisite 
by the artists Co give reasons to the public for this 
alteration ; and as Johnson has done this so well 
in his forcible and clear language, explaining the 
nature and intention of the exhibition, and has 
also given so essential a part of historical informa- 
tion in the region of the arts, I apprehend no apo- 
l<^y can be necessary for inserting it in this 
place. 

H g 

• OXFORD, 


\ 
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WRITTEN BY DR. JOHNSON. 

" The public may justly require to be informed 
of the nature and extent qf every design for which 
the favour of the public is openly solicited. The 
artists, who were themselves the first promoters 
of an exhibition in this nation^ and who have now 
contributed to the following catalogue, think it, 
therefore, necessary to explain their purpose, and 
justify their conduct. An exhibition of the works 
of art being a spectacle new in the kingdom, has 
raised various opinions and conjectures among 
those who are unacquainted with the practice of 
foreign nations. Those who set their performances 
to general yiew have too often been considered the 
rivals of each other ; as men actuated, if not by 
avarice, at least by vanity, as contending for su^e* 
riority of fame, though not for a pecuniary prize. 
It cannot be denied or doubted, that all who oflRer 
themselves to criticism are desirous of praise ; tfaid 
desire is not only innocent but virtuous, while 
it is undebased by artifice, and unpolluted by 
envy ; and of envy or artifice those men can never 
be accused, who, already enjoying all the honors 
and profits of their profession, are content to«tand 
candidates for public notice, with genius yet un- 
experienced, and diligence yet unrewarided ; who^i 
without any hope of increasing their own reputa- 
tion or interest, ex pose their names and their works, 
only that they may furnish an opportunity of ap- 
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pearance to the young, the diffident, and the ne- 
gJected. The purpose of this exhibition is not to 
enrich the artist, but to advance the art ; the emi- 
nent are not flattered with preference, nor the ob- 
scure insulted with contempt ; whoever hopes to 
deserve public favor, is here invited to display his 
merit. Of the price put upon this exhibition, 
some account may be demanded. Whoever sets 
his works to be shewn, naturally desires a mul- 
titude of spectators ; but his desire defeats i'ts own 
end, when spectators assemble in such numbers as 
to obstruct one another. 

" Though we are far from wishing to diminish 
the pleasures, or depreciate the sentiments of any 
ckiBS of the community^ we know, however, what 
every one knows, that all cannot be judg^es or 
purchasers of works of art. Yet we have already 
found, by experience, that all are desirous to s^ 
an exhibition. When the terms of admission 
were low, the room was thronged with such mul- 
titudes, as made access dangerous, and frightened 
away those whose approbation was most desired. 

" Yet, because it is seldom believed that money 
is got but for the love of money, we shall tell the 
use which we intend to make of oiv expected 
profits. Many artists of great abilities are unable 
. to sell their works for their due price : — to remove 
this inconvenience, an annual sale will be ap-, 
pointed, to which every man may send his works, 
and them, if he will, without his name. Those 
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works will be reviewed by the cotnmittee that 
conduct the exhibition ; a price will be secretly 
set on every piecfe, and registered by the secretary; 
if the piece exposed is sold for more, the whole 
price shall be the artist's ; but if the purchasers 
value it at less than theconomittee, the artist shall 
be paid the deficiency from the profits of the 
exhibition/' 


Finding himself now sufficiently established to 
move in a higher sphere, Mr. Reynolds quitted 
his residence in Newport-street, and removed to 
Leicester-fields, where he had bought a handsome 
bouse on the west side of the square; to which 
he added a splendid gallery for the exhibition of 
his works, and a commodious and elegant room 
for his sitters. In this speculation, as I have heard 
bim confess, he laid out almost the whole of the 
property he. had then realized. He also set up a 
handsome carriage ; and his mode of living was in 
other respects suitably elegant.* 

With respect to this permanent residence which 
he fitted up in Leicester ^fields, it may perhaps be 
gratifying to young b^inners in the art to be in- 
formed of some minute particulars concerning the 
apparatus of a painter who was so successful, and 
became so illustrious in his profession. 

His painting room was of an octagonal form, 

* Mr. Reynolds gave a ball and refreshments to a numerous 
and elegant company on opening his gallery to the public. 
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^]m^t twenty fe^et Ipng, and abpi^t ?iyteep iq 
breadth. Tbe \Yirido>y which gave the light tq 
thif rpom was square, ^nd not rpuch larger than 
one half th^ size of a como^on window in a private 
house, whilst the lower p^rt of this windo\y \yas 
pipe feet fopr inches from the floor. The chair 
fpir bis sitters was r^isqd eighteen inches from the 
floor, anj[) turned round on castors. His pallet^ 
were tho^e whiclj are held by a handle, not those 
he)d pn the thumb. J^e sticjc^ of his pencils 
sy.ere Jppg, measuring about nineteen inches. ]3e 
panted in tl^^t p^rt of the room nearest to the 
wjfldpw ; ^nd never sat down when he worked. 

Jije carriage which h© set up, on reijpioving to 
th^ Ivpu^e, was particul,arly splendid, ti^e w))ee.ls 
Wfif^ P;drtly ca^yed and giljt ; and on the panned 
.^€^/e painjted the fo.ur seasons of the year^ very 
W|?ll ejcecqted by ^Charles Catton, R. A., the most 
i^ioe^t coach-painter of his day. 

The qo^ch,man (frequently got money by adipii- 
^9S ^^^ ,cuj*iqus to a sight of it ; and w^en Miss 
Reynolds .ca^iplained ^that i^ \yas ^OP 3hewy , Mr. 
jl^y^ol^s replied, " Wbai! wpuld you have o^p 
lyce ^p s^p^thqcary's carriage?" 

176% 

JE.TAT. 38. 

X^ 1762, the tfis^mous affair of the .Cock-Iane 
(Giboftt tQok.plaqe, ip .which John^n ac^ted rather 
a prominent part. Mr. Reynolds, howeyerj had 
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too little taste for those wanderings of the imagi- 
nation to join in the absurdity which gave cre- 
dence to this juggling business; he therefore 
escaped that severity of censure which fell upon 
Johnson and several others. 

At this time he was particularly noticed by the 
pen of Sterne, in the sixth volume of his Tristram 
Shandy, just then published ; and there too is 
noticed that want of stability in the colours of 
Reynolds which has, in many instances, been very 
severely, and'sometimes even unjustly, adverted 
to. He says, '• I would not answer for my aunt 
Dinah was she alive — faith scarce for her picture-^ 
were it but painted by Reynolds — but if I go on 
with drawing, after naming that son of Apollo, 
IMl be shot:'* — and I may also notice another 
compliment from Sterne ; — speaking of an awk- 
ward attitude into which father Shandy had put 
himself, in order to reach his pocket handkerchief 
with his left hand, whilst he had employed his 
right hand in holding his wig, and which awk- 
wardness might have been totally avoided by 
only taking off his wig with his left hand, 
and leaving his right hand at liberty for bis 
handkerchief — " Then, his whole attitude had 
been easy — natural— unforced: Reynolds himself, 
great and graceful as he paints, might have painted 
him as he sat.'' The quotation, it is true, is not 
very important; yet still it serves to shew in 
how much respect Reynolds was held by men of 
genius. 
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On the mention of Sterne, the following cir- 
cuoistance comes to my recollection. Mrs. C— ~, 
a lady of considerable genius, dining one day at 
Reynolds's table, met Lawrence Sterne there, 
who, as is generally known, was as licentious in 
his conversation as in bis writings, when this lady 
attacked him wrth so much keen wit and spirit on 
his immorality, that he, being already in an ill 
state of health, is said to have been mortified to 
such a degree, that his death was considerably 
ha^ened in consequence of it* 

In the same year Reynolds produced the so 
much celebrated picture of Garrick between Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, to which there could not be a 
much.higher compliment paid than in the opening 
<^ the Epilogue to the ^'Brothers,*' by Cumberland. 

^^ Wbo bat halh seen the celebrated strife. 
Where Reynolds calls the canvas into life^ 
And 'twixt the Tragic and the Comic muse, 
Coorted of both, and dubious which to choose, 
Th' immortal actor stands." 

For this picture the Earl of Halifax paid three 
hundred guineas ; but it has since been purchasetd, 
by Mr. Angerstein, for two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Garrick's intimacy with Reynolds had been 
now formed for some years, and it continued until 
the close of the former's life ; of course I had 
many opportunities of observing that great actor, 
and of acquiring a few anecdotes about him. 

To give to all these their due chronological 
order would be an unnecesjsary precision ; I shall, 
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therefore, insert 6ome of tbem in thn pn^stnt place, 
freffl their being particulnrly eoQnepiec} with tb^ 
subject of this biography. 

David Gerrick sat many timesr to Mr. Reypol^Ji 
for different portraits. At one of those sittings 
he gave a very lively account of his having sat 
once £6r his portrait to an indifferent painter^ 
whom he wantonly teazed ; for when the artist 
had worked on the face till he bad drawn it very 
eorrectly as he saw it at that timey Gw^ick caught 
an opportunity, whilst the painter was not looking 
at hina, totally to change his coMnteoaoce and ex- 
pression, when the poor painter patiently w^urked 
on<to alter the picture, and makejtiikie what JsietheKi 
saw; and when Garrid^ perceived tbat it was thus 
altered, he seized another opportunity , .and changed 
his countenance to aithird character, which, when 
the poor tantalized artbt perceived^ he, in a great 
rage, threw down his pallet and pencils on the 
floor, saying, he believed jbe was :pdik)(ting from the 
davil, and would do no rmore to jbhe jpicture. 

As a contrast Xq this foregoi;ng a,9ecda.te of G^- 
rick, I remqmber that Mrs. Xates» rthe f(M93QUS 
ttragedian, Wfben she sat 4br her poi^t^ra.it to Rey- 
nolds, said to him, ^^ I always .endeavour ^o ^^Qep 
the same expressicm aqd .count^nanqe ^ir^hep J £|it 
to yoii, Sir ; and, th^efore, I generally direitjt .my 
thoughts to one and the 4saaie subject.^' 

Once, when the Bishop of l^t. Asaph was sit- 
ting (to Reynolds, the converwtiQn tucpifig on 
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Garrick, the Bishop asked him, how it was that 
Garrick had not been able to make any excellent 
players with all his instructions ? Mr. Reynolds's 
answer was~" Partly because they all imitate 
biiD, and then it becomes impossible : as this is 
like a man's resolving to go always behind sm- 
other; and whilst this resolution lasts, it renders 
it impossible he should ever be on a par with 
him." 

Reynolds had it long in contemplation to paint 
a picture of an extensive composition, purposely 
to display the various powers of David Garrick as 
an actor. The principal figure in the front was 
to have been a full length of Garrick, in his own 
proper habit, in the action of speaking a prologue, 
surrounded by groups of figures representing 
bim in all the different characters, by personifying 
which he had gained fame on the stage. 

This scheme Reynolds described to Garrick at 
the time he was painting his portrait; and Garrick 
expressed great pleasure when he beard it, and 
seemed to enjoy the idea prodigioAslyi saying, 
" That will be the very thing I desire ; the only 

way, by G -, that I can be handed down to 

posterity.*' 

It is much to be regretted, however, that this 
picture was never begun^ as, from such a hand, 
the work would have been invaluable, supposing 
it even to have been left in an unfinished state. 
But we may conclude that Reynolds, on mature 
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consideration, foresaw that the subject was not 
eminently calculated to make a good composition 
for a picture^ 

On Sunday mornings there was always a kind 
of public levee at Mr. Garrick's house, where, at 
one time or other, all the most illustrious charac^ 
ters of the kingdom might be seen. On one of 

those public mornings, Mr. B W , an 

eminent painter, paid a visit to Mr. Garrick, and 
took with him his little daughter, telling her before- 
hand, that he would carry her to see the greatest 
stage player in the world. When they were in 
the room, and in the midst of this splendid com- 
pany, the child ran up to her father, and- speaking 
with a voice sufficiently audible to be heard by 
every one there, said, " Father, father, be all these 
folks that I see here stage-players ?** Her father 
was not a little disconcerted at the child's abrupt 
question. 

Another instance of the naivetfe of genius 1 re- 
member, but which is much more in character than 
the antics practised by Goldsmith. 

Garrick one day dining with a large company, 
soon after dinner left the room, and it was sup- 
posed had left the house ; but one of the party, 
on going into the area to seek him, found Mr. 
Garrick, who had been there some time, fully 
occupied in amusing a negro boy who was a ser- 
vant in the family^ by mimicking the manner and 
noise of a turkey cock, Which diverted the boy to 
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such a degree that he was convulsed with laughter, 
and only able now and then to utter, *' Oh, Masser 
Garrickl You will kill me, Masser Garrick!" 

When Garrick once complained to Reynolds of 
the daily sarcasms with which he was annoyed 
from Foote, the comedian, Mr. Reynolds answered, 
that Foote, in so doing, gave the strongest proofs 
possible of sensibly feeling his own inferiority ; as 
it was always the lesser man who condescended 
to become malignant and abusive. 

Dr. Mudge, when in Garrick's company at 
Mount Edgecumbe^ heard him say, that his regard 
for his mother's peace and happiness prevented 
him from appearing on the stage till after her 
death ; and that he imagined this circumstmice 
greatly contributed to the vast success he had met 
with; for being then turned of thirty, his judge- 
ment was more mature, and occasioned hisavpid'- 
ing many errors which he might have run into had 
he begun earlier in life. 

- I also remember to have heard old Dr. Chc^uncey 
say, at Reynolds's table, that he saw Garrick at 
his first appearance on the stage in Goodman's- 
fiidds, at which time he was infinitely more ex- 
cellent, more purely natural than afterwards, 
when he had acquired many stage tricks and bad 
habits. 

I shall here close these anecdotes with a curious, 
though rather too severe a criticism on the manner 
of Garrick's performing the part of King Richard the 
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Tfaird. On the morning after Garrick had appeared 
in that part, Gibbon the historian called on Rey- 
nolds, when he nientioned bishaving been at tbeplay 
on the preceding evening, and imaiediately began to 
criticise Garrick's manner of acting that ctmracter. 
He said be thought that he gave it, in the first 
scenes, a mean, creeping, vulgar air, totally failing in 
the expression of a prince ; and in the latter part so 
very different a cast, that it did not se^n to be 
the same person, and therefore hot in harmony as 
a whole. 

I have had repeated occasion to record Rey- 
nolds's sentiments concerning painting; and I 
may add, with respect to the practice of the art, 
that it was his remark, that a picture given by the 
painter as a present was seldom considered, by the 
person who received it, as of much value ; whilst, on 
the contrary, those paid for are esteemed, as their 
value is thereby ascertained. 

That the number of gratuitous portraits by Rey- 
nolds has not been very great may therefore be 
accounted for upon this principle, though he did 
not hesitate occasionally to employ his pencil fer 
bis immediate friends : and, sometime about the 
year 1762, he displayed a playiiil yet elegant idea 
in a present which he made to Dr. Mudge, of the 
poitrait of his eMest son, then about sixteen years 
of age, who was a clerk in the navy office in Lon- 
don, and of course a considerable distance from his 
father, who resided at Plymouth. 
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Thiisi pottrdit Was painted unknown M the Doc- 
tdr ; and, being intended fof ail agreeable fiiypriise 
to him, young Miidge was feptesetited a^ suddenly 
discovering himself by drawing aside a curtain, 
and looking out of the canvas upon the spectatcn*, 
as an unexpected visitor. The picture is exqui- 
sitely painted, aUd one of Reynolds's finest pro- 
ductiohs. 

Shortly after, this portrait was presented to Dr. 
Mtrtfge. 

In the autumn of the year 1769» Mr. Reynolds 
b^vihg impaired his health by incessant application 
to his professiot), again paid a visit to his native 
tjounty, accottipanied by his friend Dr. Johnson, 
with whotn he was entertained at the seats of 
several tiobleltien and gentlemen in the west x>f 
England. 

During their stay at Plymouth, they were the 
guests of Dr. John Mudge, who was then a surgeon, 
and afterwards an eminent physician of that town ; a 
man whose virtues and various powers of mind, if 
•described, wotild occupy a much larger space 
than I shall presutne to give them in this short 
memoir. 

Mr. Reynolds's friendship for the whole family, 
and the interest he took in whatever related to 
tbein, were of the liveliest kind. This acquaintance 
with the Mudges, both father and son, ought to be 
reckoned amongst the earliest of his literary con- 
nections. 
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. Yet though I refrain to give way to my own 
graleful and friendly feelings towards this family, 
I hope I shall be excused i^ recording the testi- 
monies of two such good judges of human nature 
as Burk« and Johnson, upon this very subject. 

In a letter which the former wrote to Mr. Ma- 
lone, in the year 1797, and which I here quote 
from its intimate connection with the subject of 
my biography, he speaks of bow much Reynolds 
owed to the writings and conversation of Johnson ; 
adding, that ^' nothing shows more the greatness 
of Sir Joshua's* parts than his taking advantage 
of both, and making some application of them to 
^his profession ; when Johnson neither understood, 
nor desired to understand, any thing of painting, 
and had no distinct idea of its nomenclature, even 
in those parts which had got most into use in 
coinmon life. But though Johnson had done 
much to enlarge and strengthen his habit of 
thinking, Sir Joshua did not owe his first rudi- 
ments of speculation to him. He has always told 
me that he owed his first disppsition to generalize, 
and to view things in the abstract, to old Mr. 
Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, and 
father of the celebrated mechanic of that name. 
I have myself," adds Mr. Burke, '' seen Mr. 
Mudge the clergyman at Sir Joshua's house. 
He was a learned and venerable old man ; and, as 
1 thought, very much. conversant in the Platonic 
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'* This letter was wiitlen after Reynolds had been knighted. 
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philosophy, and very fond of that method of phi- 
losophizing. He had been originally a dissenting 
minister ; a description which at that time bred 
very considerable men, both among those who ad- 
hered to it, and those who left it. He had en- 
tirely cured himself of the unpleasant narrov^riess 
which in the early part of his life had distinguished 
those gentlemen, and was perfectly free from the 
ten times more dangerous enlargement which has 
been, since then, their general characteristic. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had always a great love for the 
whole of that family, and took a great-interest in 
whatever related to them." 

In addition to this, I shall insert from the pe- 
riodical obituary of the day, a high eulogy be- 
stowed upon the same individual by Johnson him- 
self, on his demise in the year 1769. He speaks 
of him as *' the Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, 
prebendary ' of Exeter, and vicar of St. Andrew's 
in Plymouth ;* a man equally eminent for his 

• 

virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a com- 
panion and reverenced as a pastor. He had that 
general curiosity to which no kind of knowledge 

_ _ __ • 

IS indifferent or superfluous, and that general be- 
nevolence by which no order of men is despised or 
hated. 
** Hi^ principles, both of thought and action, 

♦ The Reverend Zacliariab Mudge was father to Mr. Thomas 
Madge, the eminent mechanic, and also to Dr. John Mudge of 
Plymouth. 

VOL. I. I 
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were great and compr^h^i;i^iy^. J^y a s^i^itip^^/i 
es^acpjni^tioD of object^ioo^, and j:udiciou8| cpi^^- 
risQQ of opposite argiu.ment^, h^ attained wh^t iffr 
quiry nev^r gives l^.M,t tp injdijstjy and pi^r;ipicuiti3(i 
a firm and unabal^en s^ubm^nt pf c9nyicl;ion. 
^ut bis firron.^8^ wa^ \yithQut; ap^p^rity ; f<?r know- 
ing with bow much difficulty truth w^skson^ietina^ 
found, be djd not yi(onder t,hat inapy ipjssed>it» 

'' The gen,^ra),cpur8;e of his. Ijfi^ wj^Sj^Jpteripinj^d 
by his profession; Ije studied t|be sacred yolujpes 
in the original languages; with what diligenc^.^pd 
success, his Notes uppn the P^lfn? giv.e^sjijflSfii^nit 
evidence. He once endeayoprjed to a4d the k^QiV^^ 
ledge pf 4^r^aJ[^ic tP. that of. Hebrew; bu|t(iinc)jagjhis 
thpughts tpp. ipuch diyertet^ from other sjtnuJpes, 
after spn^e time desisted: ffdn^ bia purpos?^ 

^^ Hjs discharg^^ of parochial duti^awap^^yeqa^. 
plary. How bis. sermon^, lyere coippot^di ojiaj^ 
be learned from the ej^qellent volume w.^f^l^i be 
has given to the; public; bqt how they were deli- 
vered can be k/iown only to thp^ Dv«bo heard 
them; for, as he /a^ppeariqd in. the pulpit, wpc<js 
will not easily describe him. His delivery, thpqg^ 
unconstrained was not negligent, a;pd thoqgl^.fprr 
cible was not turbulent; disdaining anx^ioufkniicfly 
of emphasis and laboured artifice of action, itcap^ 
tivated the hearer by its natural dignity, it rpused 
the sluggish and fixed the volatile, and detained 
the mind upon the subject without directing it to 
the speaker. 
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" The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher 
did hot intrude upon his general behaviour; at 
tRe table of his friends he was a companion, com- 
monicative and attentive, of unaffected manners, 
oT manly cheerfuhiess, willing to please, and easy 
to be pleased. His acquaintance was universally 
solicited, and his presence obstructed no enjoy- 
ment which religion did not forbid. Though 
studious, he was popular ; though inflexible, He 
was candid ; and though metaphysical, yet or- 
thodox." 

SiicK was the obituary testimony of Johnson to 
the memory of a nian, equally and deservedly dear 
both to himself and to Reynolds ! 

In addition to tliis, I have myslf heard Rey- 
nolds declare, that the elder Mr. Mudge was, in 
bis opinion, the wisest man he had ever met with 
in his life ; and so great an adniirer was he of his 
literary works, tjaat he had intended to have re- 
published his Sermons, which were out of print; 
and also to have written a sketch of his life and 
character. — Pity it was not done by one who could 
have done it so well ! 

To return to our narrative : — Some of the oc- 
currences which took place during this tour have 
been already narrated by Mr. Boswell, who informs 
us, that Mr. Reynolds and his friend were not only 
shewn every thing relative to the Dock-yard, and 
ofhei: parts of the naval establishment at Ply- 
mouth, with a degree of sedulous and polite atten- 

I 2 
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tion on the part of the commissioner, but that the 
same officer also accommodated them with bis 
yacht, a particular act of courtesy, for the purpose 
of a marine trip to the Eddystone light-house; 
which, however, they were prevented from ex- 
amining with accuracy, from the tempestuous state 
of the weather. 

It was about this time I first saw Reynolds,, but, 
I had seen several of his works which were^ in 
Plymouth, (for at that time I had never been out 
of the county,) and those pictures filled me with^ 
wonder and delight, although I was then very 
young; insomuch, that I remember when JMr.. 
Reynolds was pointed out to me at a public meet- 
ing, where a great crowd was assembled, I got as 
near to him as I could from the pressure of the. 
people., to touch the skirt of his coat, which I did 
with great satisfaction to my mind. 

During their stay at Plymouth, Dr. Mudge, in 
conversation with Johnson, mentioned a circum- 
stance which occurred in a most curious mode of 
trial, to which a friend of his, a man of undoubted . 
veracity, had been an eye witness : Dr. Johnson 
desired to have it related to him by the person who 
saw it; on which, the gentleman being introduced 
to the Doctor, he repeated the circumstances, 
which were these : — 

In some part of the East ladies, one of the na- 
tives was suspected of murder, and the mode taken 
to prove either his guilt or innocence was this. The 
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suspected criminal was brought guarded, and his 
hands bound, to a public place prepared for the 
trial, where was a large fire, over which was a 

cauldron of melted lead: into this vessel of melt- 

. • •• • 

ed'lead he was forced to dip his naked hand, 
which^*if he was innocent of the supposed crime, 
it was concluded, would receive no injury from 
the burning metal ; but if guilty, would be des- 
troyed. All the officers of the English man-of- ' 
war then in the harbour, and of which the gentle- 
man who related it was the purser, were present 
at this extraordinary manner of trial ; and the 
gentleman averred, that he distinctly saw the pri- 
soner dip his hand into the melted lead, taking up 
sonae m his palm, and leisurely spilling it on the 
ground at his feet, without any apparent injury, 
or even pain to his hand. One of the English 
officers present had the curiosity to put a small 
stick, which he held in his hand, into the cauldron, 
and on taking it out again, found the part which 
had been immersed in the metal nearly consumed. 
Dr. Johnson heard the narrative with ranch 
attention, and declared he would most willingly 
take a voyage to the East Indies, if he could be 
insured to be a witness to such a sight. 

• If there was any juggling in this affair, it cannot 
now be detected ; but the person who saw it was 
unable to account for it, and the credulity of Dr. 
Johnson made him a very fit man to relate this 
story to. 
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Puring this ^lea$ant trip to Plymouth, Rey- 
nolds, accompanied by Dr. Johnson, paid a visit 
to a neighbouring gentleman, when Johnson's sin- 
gularity of conduct produced considerable alarm 
in the mind of their host ; who, in order to gratify 
his guests, had placed before them every delic^<5y 
which the house afforded. 

On this occasion, the Doctor, whp seldgnx 
shewed much discretion in bis feeding, devoured 
so large a quantity of new. honey and of clouted 
cream, which is peculiar to Devonshire, besides 
drinking large potations of new cyder, that the 
entertainer found himself much embarrassed be-^ 
tween his anxious regard for the Doctor's health,, 
and his fear of breaking through the rules of po- 
liteness, by giving him a hint on the subject. 

The strength of Johnson's constitution, Kow- 
ever, saved him from any unpleasant consequences 
which might have been expected ; but his comip^if. 
nion, Reynolds^ w:as more discreet in his appetite, 
and was much better gratified, by a present for his 
professional palate, which, their host made him 
of a large, jar of very old nut oil, grown fat by 
length of time, as it had belonged to an ancestor of 
the family. This prize Reynolds ujiost eageriy 
took home with him in the carriage, regarding it 
as deserving of his own personal attentibn. 

Mr. Reynolds having coippleted his pleasant 
trip, and succeeded, ii). a great m^asurie, in, th^ re- 
storation of his health, he returned to the m^trq^ 
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pblis and tb the practice of his art ; itideed, th^ 
true fenjoyment of a profession Reynolds possessed 
in as great a degree, perhaps, as any man ever did ; 
h^ never was so happy as in thbsb hoars vi^hich he 
passed in his painting t'oonl. He has often con- 
fessed, that when he has complied with the invi^ 
tations of the nobility to spend a few days of re- 
laxation with them at their country residences, 
though every luxury was afforded which the heart 
could desire, yet he always returned hom^ like one 
who bad been kept so long without his natural 
food. 

Reynolds us^d to say, that ^' the pupil iti art, 
who looks foT the Sunday with pleasure a(s an 
idle day, will never make a painter." 

None of his hours were ever spent in idleness, 
or lo^t in dissipation; and on those evenings Which 
be spent at home, after his daily occupation was 
pafity he employed himself in looking over, and 
st^rdying from, the prints of the old masters, of 
^hrch' he had procured a fine collection. 

He Was, however, happy in the friendly society 
of a few amiable individuals, with whom his even- 
ings were sometimes spent; and amoi:)gst those 
the Cotterells were still numbered, at whose house 
Johnson and he had been frequent visitors. 

iti a letter from Johnson to Baretti, written in 
December, after the return of the two friends to 
th^ Metropolis, the former says, ** Reynolds still 
coiJtinues to increase in reputation artd riches. 
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Miss Cotterell is still with Mrs. Porter. Miss 
Charlotte is married to Dean Lewis, and has three 
children.'* And in a subsequent letter, he adds, 
*' Miss Cotterell still continues to clins: to Mrs. 
Porter. Mr. Reynolds gets 6000 a-year.'" 

1703. 

^TAT. 39. 

Mr. Reynolds's .practice was now become 
so great, that he found it necessary to have pupils 
to assist in the minor parts of his profession, of 
which number the first after Marchi was. Mr. 
Beech, a native of Dorsetshire, and soon^after Mr. 
Berridge was placed under his tuition ; this gen- 
tleman was born in Lincolnshire : and his fourth 
pupil was .Mr. Hugh Barron, whose early promise 
and final failure may serve as a warning to others. 
This person was aniative of the metropolis, and 
born somewhere near Soho, in which vicinity his 
father had an official situation in the Westminster 
Dispensary, as apothecary to that establishment. 
He was placed with Mr. Reynolds, with whom he 
continued several years ; and, on leaving him, at- 
tempted his profession as a portrait painter in. the 
capital : but the desire of improving himself in 
the art induced him to visit Italy in 1773, to which 
country, like Reynolds he took the maritime 
route, and like him called at Lisbon on his way. 

He made some stay there, practising his art, 
being much patronized by the English factory 
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both there and at -Oporto, and then proceeded on 
his voyage : he seems to have been long a so- 
journer at the seat of the arts, principally at Rome 
and at Genoa, returning to England not until 1778. 
His first residence in London was in his old mas- 
ter's immediate neighbourhood, but he did not re- 
main there long ; and is since dead, (in 1791,) at 
the age of middle life. This person was in some 
degree an instance of misapplied talents; for 
though, as Mr. Edwards records, he was the best 
amateur performer of his day on the violin, yet he 
was never much esteemed as a painter, notwith- 
standing the early promise which he gave of gra- 
phic excellence whilst a youth, at the drawing- 
school, under the tuition of Fournier, some time 
about the year 1764. 

His younger brother, William, about the year 
177^1 produced a view of Wanstead House, which 
was engraved by Picot, and dedicated to Sir Jo- 
shua ; further particulars of him will be found in 
Edwards. 

The instance of Mr. Barron proves the ill effects 
of talent when dissipated; for being divided be- 
tween music and painting, he in the end became 
master of neither : the brevity of human life af- 
fords not time to conquer even one of those 
sciences, as 

" One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so small is human wit ; 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
Bnt oft in those confined to single parts.'* 
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At his hours of leisure Mr. Reynolds considered 
it necessary to his mental irr^provenieot, ds well 
as to his professional interest, to mile iti learned and 
convivial society ; and about this titn6, in ofdef 
not only to enjoy it with freedom, but also mofe 
particularly with the kind intention of gratifying 
his venerable friend, he became the proposer, and 
with the assistance of Johnson Was (he founder, 6f 
that club, still perhaps in existence, and for m^ny 
years denominated the " Literary Clu6.^* Thi^, 
however, was a title which they did not arrogate to 
themselves ; a thing, indeed, in which Reynolds 
would have been the last person to join. Literary 
fame was but a Secondary object to himself, which, 
if he could have ac(}uired it, he must have shared 
with multitudes innumerable, and that too ill a 
department where a decided superiority is not 
granted to any one in particular ; besides^ he was 
too much absorbed in his professional pursuits, in 
which he aimed at standing alone in his own 
country, at least, without a rival. 

His literary efforts were, therefore, merely an 
occasional employment, and to him only neces- 
sary as a means, in addition to hia graphic works, 
to convey instruction : yet somef judges of litera- 
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ture consider itie fbnper to be so mucb beyond 
what might have been expected from him, that 
they are very unwilling to allow them to be his own 
prQductiop, as { sihall have cauae to notice more 
than once. But if it werQ possible that those 
critics could ev^r bo ixiade sensible of bis great 
aad peculiar merits as a painter, they would 
purely find themselvea obliged to grant bim the 
minor ability of being able to have composed bis 
own discourses^ 

If it were necea^ry to add any thing else to 
prove that he arrogated not to himself any literary 
eminence from the title given to that club of 
which he was oine of the founders^ itmjgbt be re- 
marl^ed that at that period be had only written his 
three papers in Johnson's Idler, wherefore all his 
possAblei claJnM to a literary character were v«ry 
small, and bnt little known*. 

So far, indeed, was Mr. Reynolds from assu-* 
mi^g the character of being a man of literature, or 
a^ wit, that I remember on his reading in a morn- 
ing paper an account of a dinner given by one of 
his friends to a party ofwiis, as it was expressed, 
all oC whose names were mentioned, and his own 
asQongst the rest, he exclaimed, "Why have tbej? 
nai;Q^d me amongst them as a wit ? I nevier was 
a. wit in my lifeT' 

Reynolds as a public character, bad, of counBe^ 
fmquenti invitations^ and wa^. not an infirecj^ent 
visitor at public entertainments. 
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I have heard him relate an anecdoteof a venison 
feast, at which were assembled noiany'who much 
enjoyed the repast. y : / ' * t 

On this occasion, Reynolds addressed his con- 
versation to one of the company who sat^rtext to 
hi|b, but to his great surprise could not -get a sin- 
gle word in answer, until at length his silent 
neighbour, turning to him, said, " IVIr. ' Rieiy nblds, 
whenever you are at a venison feast,^!. advise you 
not to speak during dinner time, as in endesJv6ur- 
ing to answer your questions, I have^jY'ist swal- 
lowed a fine piece of the fat, entire,' without 
tasting its flavour !'* ' " * • • - * 

The epicures of convivial society, or the pe- 
dants of the literary, were to him equally subjects 
of his contemplation, but as in his literary' inter- 
course he often met with men of first rate'genitis, 
he naturally was solicitous of their intimacy and 
friendship. / * 

Whilst writing the life of the founder of the li- 
terary club, it will not; be considered as out of 
place briefly to notice the original design which, 
as first declared at its institution,* in February,' 
1764, w^as to confine the club to twelve members, 
consisting of Sir Joshua, then only Mr. Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, Drs. Goldsmith, Nugent, and Percy,' 
afterwards Bishop of Dromore, Sir Robert* Cham- 
bers and Sir John Hawkins, with Messrs. Burke, 
Langton, Chamier, Dyer, and the Hoilourabte 
Topham Beauclerk. ^. > '. . ' - ' 
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These were .friends; so judiciously selected, as 
Mr. Malone observes,* aridjffvere men of such ta- 
lents an^ so well,kno\yn to 0ach other, that any two 
of them, if they should, not happen to be joined 
by any more,, might be good company for each 
other. Such ^was the beginning of a society which 
has now existed for half a. century, boasting of 
having had ^rolled, on its list of members, many of 
the most fjel^ated characters of the last century. 

Sir John Hfiwkins though he does not expressly 
mention Mr. Reynolds as the founder, has, not* 
withstanding, eatered more into detail on this 
subject than either Mr. Boswell or Mr. Malone ; 
he observes, speaking of Dr. Johnson in the pre- 
ceding year, (1763,) that he had now considerably 
extended tH^ circle of his, acquaintance, and had 
added to^l^he num^ber of his fjrieQj^s sundry persons 
of distinguished eminence ; amongst whom he 
en umerate3 Reynolds and some others of the ori- 
ginal members, and he then enters more minutely 
into those principles which must have weighed 
much with the founder, when he first thought of 
the plan : for he adds, that from Johnson's delight 
in convivial meeting*, his love of conversation, 
and his sensible feeling of the attractions of a ta- 
vern, it was but natural that he should wish for 
frequent opportunities of indulging them in a way. 
that would free him from domestic restraint, from 
the observance of hours, and from a conformity to 
family regulations. " A tavern was the place for 
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these dnj<!^metit8, dfnd a weekly dlub #ei^ instituted 
for his grfttifiestioHf dnd the diutual enteftaih- 
fliMt and delight Of it$ isevei'tit ib^Mberis. The 
fifst movers in this as^dci^iotf Wefe Johnson dnd 
Reynolds ; the pkfc^ of m^etin^ Was th^ Turl^^d 
Head in Oerard-str^et^ ; Ibe day, Mbndfeiy in ev6ry 
week ; and the houf df assenlbiih^ ^eten, in t\i6 
evening. Ourevcfting tcmsf/' ctttitinue^ Sit Jfohn, 
" wmEgtd petpet^JM. A lady, distinguislied by 
h^p beaaty and tMte t&i litefratilfie, (Mfs. Morita- 
gtey) Fnf ited us tvro su<icei5SiVe yefdrs fo a dinner 
ait ber hou^ ; curidsity tt^^ her motive, arid pos- 
sibly s desife of intet'tflitlglitig with our corii^ersa- 
tioti' thefchanff 6f her o^iVt). Shei affected to cdtisi- 
der uaas-aset C3?f Htefaryitoeft, and perhaps gfavd th6 
, fEtfsA oooasiira; fdf dli^tinguishirig th^ society by tlie 
naovef of the LiteMry €lnh, a di^iricftidri ili^hich it 
usurer airstimed td it^elf/^ 

Mr. Bbswrfl recWdi^'att dpHrtion of Sir Joshua's 
od tbaaubject of e<jrivet*^tiori, which riiay be no- 
ticed in this place. \f hen it had been prbp'o^ed 
tOJaddsoitteitfenlbei** to the Lit^firy Club, Gdld- 
stnith had said ittfavdurof it, that it would give 
the club ati agreeable variety, that thiere could now 
be nothing new among the noeiAbefrs, and that they 
bid travelled over each other's minds; to whicli* 
J^lfanson anfswered, '* Sif, you have not travelled 
over mif mind I promise you !'* When Reynolds 
was afterwards told of this, hfe agreed with Gold- 
smUh, saying that " when people have lived a 
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gs^t 4^ togetliiQi!, tb^y know what eaeh of (hfim 
wijl 9a^ Qa th^ subject A nc^w undereCaading,. 
thejpafoE^ U 4i9Siu:abla ;; b^eawei though it raagr 
of)i^ fumisih the samci sea^e upoa a. queatKm 
M^hich would baye been fiirnisbed by those with^ 
whom we are accustomed to Kve^, yet this sesM 
wUl hav;e c^, different colouring ; and cokiuriog is 
of viUjch effect in eveny thipg. else as well as ia 

I hik¥e not speciifkally noticed/ the admimble 
li^bola lengtht picture whioh^ R'eyaoId» ^nted o£ 
th^ lai:e Mr&« Abiogton ia/ the charadter of the 
Comic Muse, and which is now in the possesai6iir 
of the Qo^settfwiily ;^ but L may here obsterve, 
tliAti Mrp^^ AbingtoU' was not onJy by far the moab 
Qinin^ntt p^pfornsier in oomedy of her day, and: 
t})^e;fQrQ:Q)ost proper* to be 'the representative o£ 
ThaJiHi butt ha^ perhapa never been surpassed in. 
lUfk^y. time^. Sbe was: also « esteemed at that period 
aai a persoHf of most exquisite taste^ andj like » 
wpm^fP of superior abilities, bad. ever a great am^ 
hitiPO. to be^ noticed; by men eminent for.tbeirgeH 
niitsi; ther(3fare on her benefit nights she alwaysr 
endes^voured to collect as many distinguished per^ 
80i)s> particularly of this Literary Club, as was.in 
her power, in order to add dignity to her audience^ 
taking. care, to pl^ce them in the most, conspicn- 
oua situation in the house. 

■ ■ 1 1 ■ I I — ^M»— I I I iii Mn II I — I— — i^i^Nia^ii I I— —w— »— — t— — i»— — »— ^— — ti^Wi— j^«p«i^ 

* Placed in tbe gallery at Knole Park, which contains a curi- 
ous collection of portraits of «minent persons of all descriptions. 
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Accordingly Mr. Reynolds, Dr. Jolinson, Dr. 
Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, and many others of 
like eminence, rarely failed attending her perform- 
ances on such evenings, in which her favourite 
character was that of Estifania, in ** Rule a Wife 
dnd Have a Wife/' ' ' 

"•She, however, much offended Goldsmith, at 
llistj by rrfusing to take the part which he had 
written on purpose for her, in his Comedy of 
*^ She stoops to Conquer,** which character was, 

• • • • • 

of necessity, performed by another actress, to 
Goldsmith's great mortification, on the first * 
night s representation. 

Having thus slightly noticed matters that' may 
be considered as events not wholly unirtiportant 
in the life of Reynolds, I may further add of this 
year, as connected wifh the arts, that in the month 
of April was opened the exhibition of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, at the Great Room in* 
Spring Gardens, as it had been in the two prfecedi** 
ing years, but now with an addition of many of 
those exhibitors, who, until this period, had con- 
tinued annually to exhibit at the originiil- phce, 
the great room belonging to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufectures, and Com- 
merce, th(?n situated nearly opposite to Beaufort 
Buildings in the Strand. But that society finding' 
that the artists who had intended to continue 
with them began to diminish in numbers, and also 
that their exhibition interfered with the other colj- 
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cerns of the society, they no longer indulged them 
with the use of their room, and consequently the 
exhibitions at that place terminated in that year. 
This extended and ample exhibition at Spring 
Gardens had, however, originated from the union 
of all the artists in the metropolis, as before no- 
ticed, in the year 1760; and the success of their 
exhibitions having given them sufficient encou- 
ragement, they now also seriously proposed to in- 
corporate themselves, and accordingly drew up a 
plan of a charter, at that time, which was granted 
to them in the following year. 

It may not be foreign to my purpose, for the in- 
formation of general readers, to take some notice 
of the royal charter of incorporation of this esta- 
blishment, particularly as it has been entirely 
passed over by former biographers. 

This charter then was given to the " Society of 
Artists of Great Britain," to consist of a president, 
vice-president, directors, and fellows^ to be for ever 
a^r a body corporate, with perpetual succession, 
and with power to enjoy lands in perpetuity, either 
by purchase or devise, to the yearly value of 
<£1000, notwithstanding the statute of mortmaiq. 
Their arms, or corporation seal, consisted of azure, 
a brush, a chissel, and a pair of compasses, com- 
posed firetty, or; over these, in jchief, a regal crown 
proper. This coat bad two supporters: on the 
dexter side, Britannia ; on the sinister, Concord. 
The crest was on a wreath, an oak branch, and a 
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paltn branch in saltire, and in the centre of tfaese^ 
a thaplet of laurel. This common seal too, a 
thing very unusual in heraldic grants, they had 
liberty to break, alter, or change the same, from 
time to time, as they thought fit. 

It was further stipulated, that all the olSicers, 
together with the directors, should be either pain- 
ters, sculptors, architects, or engravers, by profes- 
sion. 

The charter further authorized them to hold 
meetings for the better improvement of those arts, 
in London, or within ten miles thereof, as often as 
it might be necessary. 

Mr. Lambert was the first president, and Mr. 
Hayman his vice ; Messrs. Dalton and Newton 
were the first treasurer and secretary ; the other 
members of the direction were Sir William Cham- 
bers, Messrs. Mac Ardell, Barret, Collins, Cotes, 
Grignion, Gwyn, Hone, Meyer, Moser, Payne, 
Penny, Rooker, Sandby, Seaton, Tyler, Wall, 
Wilson, Wilton, and Yeo. 

As the events which gave rise to^his establish- 
ment are intimately connected with the present 
Royal Academy, in its progress and foundation, I 
cannot give a better view of them, in part, than is 
afforded by the slight sketch drawn up in the year 
1766, by Mr. John Gwyn, an ingenious architec- 
tural writer, in his ^^ London and Westminster 
Improved/' 

He observes), that Sir Peter Lely and Sir God- 
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frey Knelier kept up the national passion with 
great success ; and some public works, which re* 
quired decorations, gave opportunity to Sir James 
Thowhill and others, to shew, that historical 
painting, if properly encouraged, was a field in 
which the British nation might engage with their 
competitors, not without advantage : but notwith- 
standing this advancement of the art of painting, 
and the number of ingenious professors who con- 
tinually advanced in every branch, neither paint- 
ing, nor professors of painting, were known, dis- 
tinguished, or encouraged. The few, indeed, who 
had taste and discernment, sought for these inge^ 
nious men, and purchased their works ; but the 
public knew them not, nor did they know each 
other : they had no society or intercourse with 
their fellow artists, consequently had very little to 
say in each other^s recommendation, in the diffe- 
rent branches of painting ; and he who had the 
greatest acquaintance, whatever were his abilities^ 
was sure to get the most money. However, the 
natural good sense and ingenuity of the British 
nation continued still to furnish very able masters ; 
and these, at length, collected their scattered and 
dispersed brethren, and formed a little* society, 
who, wisely considering their mutual interest, by 
a voluntary subscription among themselves, esta- 
blished an academy in St. Martin Vlane. 

The establishment of the Foundling Hospital, 
which was a national concern,, and attracted the 

K 3 
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notice of the public in a very particular manner, 
gave an opportunity, when finished, for displaying 
a scene entirely new to this nation. The Ho^ipital 
was Justin its infancy, and elegant decorations, 
and every possible means that could allure or draw 
the attention of the public towards its support and 
maintenance, were found necessary ; but the ex- 
pense of such ornaments could not be afforded by 
a charity whose utmost abilities were demanded 
for the succour and support of deserted perishing 
infants. In order to contribute to the support of 
this useful establishment, and to shew at once that 
ingenuity and compassion for the distresses of hu- 
man nature are usually found to reside in the same 
person, the most considerable artists in Great Bri- 
tain nobly and generously united in bestowing a 
^eat number of excellent performances, in paint- 
ing and sculpture, which embellished the Hospital, 
entertained the public, and, at the same time con- 
vinced the world that paititing was arrived to a 
degree of perfection in this kingdom, of which, 
until this era, they had no conception. The Go- 
vernors of the Hospital, convinced of the use and 
benefit which accrued to the charity from these 
truly valuable donations, and desirous of improving 
a connection so very advantageous to them, en< 
couraged the sevaral contributors, and also the 
whole body of those who professed the polite arts, 
to have an annual meeting at the Hospital, on the 
fifth of November: these meetings drew together 
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the most ingenious artists from every quarter, and 
at one of them it was proposed to the whole body, 
to have an annual exhibition of such performances 
as should be judged worthy the notice of the 
public. 

A proposal so very advantageous to merit of 
every kind, could not fail of being received with 
applause, and was unanimously agreed to. In 
consequence of this resolution, application was 

* 

made to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, who, taking it into consideration, 
rightly judged, that an exhibition -of this nature 
eould not be carried into execution with so much 
propriety as under their patronage ; they complied, 
therrfore, willingly, with this request, and, in the 
year 1760, the first exhibition of the artists of 
Great Britain was made, and another the year fol- 
lowing ; but as every member of the society was 
at liberty to distribute what number of tickets for 
aldmittance he thought fit, that which was intended 
only as a polite entertainment and rational amuse*' 
ment for the public, became a scene of tumult and 
disorder; and to such a height was the rage of 
visiting the exhibition carried, that, when the 
members themselves had satisfied their own curi- 
osity, the room was crowded, during the hours 
allotted for the^ exhibition, with menial servants 
and their acquaintance. This prostitution of the 
polite arts undoubtedly became extremely disa- 
greeable to the professors themselves, who, heard^ 
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alike, with indignation, their works censured or 
approved by kitchen-maids and stable-boys ; bot 
the cause of the final separation, (for this abuse 
might have been remedied,) of the artists of Great 
Britain from the Society, was this.: it had been, 
and still is, usual for the Society to give premiums 
for historical and landscape painting ; these rewards 
were usually adjudged among the competitors 
some little time before the exhibition began, and 
as those who gained the premiums were obliged to 
leave their pictures a limited time with the Society, 
they were, of course, sure to be in the exhibition. 
The great inconvenience of thismethod of proceed- 
ing was soon discovered by several of the most 
eminent painters, whose reputations were already 
so eminently established as to prevent their be^ 
coming candidates for a trifling premium ; these, 
therefore, as their characters were so nearly con- 
cerned, very justly objected to the continuation of 
this custom, for the following obvious reason : it 
was generally known that the Society had deter*- 
mined premiums for several pictures, and it was 
natural enough for persons who knew nothing of 
the matter to inquire, upon entering the room, 
which of the pieces, among that profusion of art, 
were those that bad obtained the premium?. and, 
being satisfied in this particular, they very inno- 
cently concluded, for want of better judgement, 
that these had obtained the prize from all the rest, 
and, consequently, were the best pictures. Had 
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it been possible to have confined this injurious de- 
cision to the vulgar spectators, it would have been 
a thing of no consequence ; but, unfortunately for 
the arts, many in a much higher sphere of life were 
liable to be led away by the same opinion ; and 
therefore, as the society would not give up the 
point, a separation ensued, and every succeeding 
exhibition has been made at the room in Spring 
Gardens. The prodigious encouragement given 
to it, and the applause bestowed on the several 
performances, by persons of the greatest taste and 
distinction, evidently shew what a prodigious pro- 
gress has been made in the arts, as well as what 
great expectations may be formed of what will 
probably be done by concurring incitements of 
applause and emulation, and the effects of society 
and concord. The success of the exhibition, and 
the harmony which subsisted among the exhibitors, 
naturally led them to the thoughts of soliciting an 
establishment, and forming themselves into a body: 
in consequence of which solicitation, his Majesty 
was most graciously pleased to grant them his 
Royal Charter, incorporating them by the name of 
the Society of Artists of Great. Britain ; which 
charter bears date the 26th day of January, 1765, 
and is the one of which I have given the preceding 
sketch. • 

In the summer of this year a violc^nt and very 
dangerous illness attacked Mr. Reynolds, which 
had nearly deprived his associates of one of 
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the best of friends, and the world of one of its 
brightest ornaments. 

His iRness, however, was but of short duration, 
and his recovery was cheered by the following af- 
fectionate letter from Dr. Johiison, then oo a visit 
in Northamptonshire : 

*' TO JOSHUA REYNOLDS, ESQ., IN LElCESTER-FIEtDS^ 

LONDON. 
^' DEAR SIR, 

" I did not hear of your sickness, 
till I heard, likewise, of your recovery, and there- 
fore escaped that part of your pain which every 
man must feel to whom you are known as you are 
known to me. Having had no particular account 
of your disorder, I know not in what state it has 
left you. If the amusement of my company can 
exhilarate the languor of a slow recovery, I will 
not delay a day to come to you ; for I know not 
how I can so effectually promote my own pleasure 
as by pleasing you, or my own interest as by pre- 
serving you ; in whom, if I should lose you, I 
should lose almost the only man whom I call a 
friend. Pray let me hear of you from yourself, of 
from dear Miss Reynolds. Make my compliments 
to Mr. Mudge.* " I am, dear Sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate, and 

**TV!ost humble servant, 
Sam. Johnson. 

** At the Rev. 31r. Percy's, at Easton-Maadit* 
<' Northamptonshire, (by Castle Ashby) August 10, 1764." 

* Mr. Mudge happened to be at that time in London on a TisU. 
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In 1764, the world and the art lost Hogarth, 
who died on the 36th of October, at the age of 
$ixty- seven. 

A( the time, a silly report was propagated by a 
{torty, that his death was accelerated by that most 
severe and cruel poetical epistle, addressed to him 
by the well known Charles Churchill in conse- 
quence of a quarrel that took place from a diffe* 
rence of opinion in politics. In that satire, the 
poet supposes Hogarth to be in his dotage, and 
with affected pity laments his fallen state and loss 
of powers, and. concludes with a compliment to 
Reynolds, saying, 

** The greatest genius to this fate may bow, 
Reynolds, in time, may be like Hogarth now !" 

« 

I may add, that this illustrious painter had a 
weakness, from which, indeed, even the great 
Shakespeare was not exempt, that of a fondness 
for a pun ; one specimen of which I have heard 
related by Reynolds. 

A party of painters, of whom Hogarth was one, 
were looking at a picture painted by Allan Ram- 
say, but were not able to ascertain who was the 
artist, being all in doubt, with the exception of 
Hogarth, who soon set them right, by saying, 
" Don't you see clearly in the picture the Ram's 
eye ?" 

Another of his foibles, it is well known, was the 
excessive high opinion be held of his own abilities ; 
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for when be was engaged in bis work of the Mar^ 
riage a la mode^ be said to Reynolds, ** I shall 
very soon be able to gratify the world with such a 
sight as they have never seen equalled !" 

Hogarth has never been admitted to rank high 
as a painter, but certainly so as a moralist ; yet it 
has, of late, been discovered, that his small pic- 
tures possess considerable dexterity of execution: 
as to his large pieces, they appear to be the eflorts 
of imbecility ; he was totally without the practice 
required for such works. 

The best lesson, indeed the only one I believe, 
by which we can learn to paint small pictures in 
a grand style, is, first to gain experience by exe- 
cuting well in the full size of nature, or even 
larger; and as a proof of this assertion, it may be 
remarked' that there are no instances now to be 
found in the world of any small pictures possessing 
the true propierties of the grand style, except by 
those painters who have been accustomed to work 
on a large scale : for it is only in large pictures 
that the indispensable necessity exists of marking 
out with precision and distinctness all the parts ; 
such precision as is not to be found nor required 
in the smaller size, as small pictures never proceed 
much beyond sketches. This is the true reason 
why those, who are painters of small pictures only, 
cannot paint in a large size. 

Nothing in art is more distinguishable than the 
difference between the small pictures by the pain- 
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ters of large works, and the small pictures by those 
who never did any other kind, or had never prac- 
tised in works of the full size of nature : and so 
convinced haVe I always been of this as a truth, 
that, from the mortifying reflection that small pic- 
tures only are saleable and commodious in this 
country, I have often thought it advisable, in 
respect to worldly advantage, to execute such ; 
but in that case to follow this severe and laborious 
method ; that is, first, to finish the subject in the 
full size of life, and afterwards copy it in small, by 
which means m^y be obtained that style of breadth 
and grandeur to be found in the pictures of great 
masters even when painted in a small size. • The 
original may be then destroyed, if you please, it 
being an unprofitable article which nobody will 
purchase. 

As an instance of the imbecility of those pain- 
ters, when painting large pictures, who have been 
accustomed to paint only in a small size, there is 
now to be seen an attempt by Nicolo Poussin. 
The subject of the picture is the martyrdom of St. 
Erasmus ; and it is placed in one of the smaller 
Chapels of St. Peter's Church at Rome. The 
figures are the full size of life : but this picture is 
executed in so little a manner, and without those 
broad masses of light and shadow so absolutely 
necessary to give distinctness and efiect to a pic- 
ture when seen from a distance, that it appears 
weak and indistinct when viewed beyond the steps 
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of the altar, apd the spectator is pu2zied to discover 
what is the subject, or even one figure from ano- 
ther: yet the picture is not without the aierit of 
good drawing and anatomical knowledge. 

But with regard to familiar scenes, Dutch drolls, 
and comic subjects of every kind, they ought, on 
no account or pretence whatsoever, to assume a 
size of any magnitude, as, by so doing, they give 
up their interesting quality of a refined toy to be- 
come a nuisance; even in the rich luxuriance of 
Rubens in his Bacchanalian scenes, although exe- 
cuted with the highest po\)^ers of mechanic art, 
we cannot but view the subject with some degree 
of displeasure, from the impropriety of the size 
alone in which they are represented, as such sub- 
jects are only fitted for canvas of smaller dimen- 
sions. 

1765- 

MTAT. 41. 

In 1766 Mr. Reynolds exhibited a whole length 
portrait of Lady Sarah Bunbury, in which she is 
represented as sacrificing to the Graces. Previous 
to this he had painted an excellent whole length 
portrait of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, in the dress 
she wore as bridemaid to the Queen \* and in the 
same exhibition he had another portrait of Lady 

* Exhibited in the year 1762, at the Great Room, Spring 
Gardens. 
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Waldegrave ; of which Mr. Barry, in a letter fo 
Dr. Sleigh, says — ** We have had two exhibitions 
since I wrote to you : the pictures that struck 
me most were Lady Sarah Bunbury sacrificing to 
the Graces, and Lady Waldegrave. They are 
some of Mr. Reynold's best works, which is the 
greatest character they can have.'* 

Barry gives testimony in favour of Reynolds's 
merits, in another letter to Dr. Sleigh, written in 
the same year, which was soon after his arrival 
in London, for the first time, from his native king- 
dom, Ireland, wherein he says, '^ To avoid 

to6 great a trespass on your patience, I proposed 
breaking off with taking notice of the great ad- 
vance of portrait painting since it got into the 
hands of Mr. Reynolds ; but as you have seen his 
pictures when you were in England, no one is 
more capable of discerning the greatness and deli- 
cacy of his style, the propriety of his characters, 
bis great force of light and shadow, and taste of 
colouring." 

Very soon after the» above was written, Barry 
was enabled, by the munificence of the Burkes, to 
set out on his tour of France and Italy: and on 
another occasion, still in the same year, he wrote 
firom Paris to Mr. Burke ; when, whilst speaking 
of the paintings at Versailles, he said, " What I 
liave seen since, gives me more and more reason 
to admire Mr. Reynolds: you know my senti- 
ments of him already, and the more I know 
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and see of the art, the less likely tbey are to 
change/' 

As it may adbrd some idea of the degree in 
which the arts were, at this period, held by the 
public in England, I shall here give the following 
anecdote, in regard to historical painting. 

It was not long after the arrival of Mr. West in 
this country, from his studies in Italy, that he 
displayed his powers in historical painting in a 
most excellent picture ; the subject of which was 
that of Pylades and Orestes, one of his very best 
works. • 

As any attempt in history was, at that period, 
an almost unexampled effort, this picture became 
a matter of much surprise. His house was soon 
filled with visitors from ail quarters to see it ; and 
those amongst the highest rank, who were not 
able to come to his bouse to satisfy their curiosity, 
desired his permission to have it sent to them; 
nor did they fail, every time it was returned to 
him, to accompany it with compliments of the 
highest commendation on its great merits. But 
jhe most wonderful part of the story is, that, oot<> 
withstanding all this vast bustle and commenda- 
tion, bestowed^ upon this justly admired picture, 
by which Mr. West's servant gained upwards of 
thirty pounds for showing it, yet no one mortal 
ever asked the price of the work, or so much 9fi 
offered to give him a commission to paint any 
orBer subject. Indeed there was one gentlemaq so 
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highly delighted with the picture, and who sp^e 
of it With such great praise to his father, that he 
mimediately asked hicn the reason he did not pur-- 
chase, as he so much admired it, when he an-^ 
swered — ''What could I do, if I had it? — you 
would not surely have me hang up a mod^n Eng- 
lish picture in my house, unless it was a portrait ?'' 

It was in this year that Johnson's edition of 
Shakspeare made its appearance; and even for 
this the world is much obliged to Reynolds. Mr. 
Boswell tells us, that in 1756 the Doctor had re- 
sumed his scheme of giving that work with notes, 
and had even published proposals, in which he 
promised that it should be perfected by Christ- 
mas 1757* but that his habitual indolence had pr^ 
vented him from pursuing the system of research 
necessary for such an undertaking. Sir John 
Hawkins also notices particularly that a reverend 
divine. (Churchill) had exhibited him to ridicule 
in a satirical poem, and revived the remembrance 
of that engagement to the public, '' which by this 
and other instances of the laxity of his mind, he 
seemed not inclined to fulfil." 

This was about 1760 ; but, as Hawkins adds, 
although Johnson was insensible to the abuse, yet 
his friends took the alarm, and by all the arts of 
persuasion and reasoning, endeavoured to con- 
vince him that bis credit was at stake, in having 
yet made no progress in a work, for which he had 
already taken subscriptions. 
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The true reason to be given for the delay of this 
work is, that Johnson had undertaken it at a pe« 
riod when he was obliged to be a lite/ary drudge 
for his livelihood, and merely on account of the 
profits it would afford him : — ^but it never was an 
object of his desire. In the mean time, he be- 
came possessed of the pension of three hundred 
per annum from the bounty of his present Majesty, 
and therefore, that task, which before was under- 
taken from necessity only, now became loathsome 
to him, and he could not summon up sufficient 
resolution to go on with the work, although he 
had engaged himself to the public by having re- 
ceived subscriptions for it. He indeed confessed 
that he was culpable, and made promises, from 
time to time, that he would commence the neces- 
sary course of reading: but even now his best 
friends trembled for his fulfilment of these pro- 
mises; nor was it until Reynolds, and some^others 
of his friends, contrived to entangle him in a 
wager for its performance at a given period, that 
he could be prevailed to sit down to it in earnest. 
These friendly exertions, however, had the best 
effect, and at length, in 1765, the work was pro- 
duced. 

I make no doubt that Reynolds, in order to en- 
courage Johnson in the business, at the same time 
offered to furnish him with a few notes on the 
text of Shakspeare, which he faithfully performed; 
and as these notes serve to show the clearness of 
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perception and mode of thinking in Reynolds, it 
is surely requisite to insert them in this place. 

In Macbeth, act the first, scene the sixth, in 
the dialogue between the King and BanquO) is 
this passage — 

King. ^ This casUe hath a pleasanfc seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of samner. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 
By bis lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly. Here is no jetty frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd 
The air is delicate." 

On which Reynolds observes, '^T^his short dia- 
logue between Duncan and Banquo, whilst they 
are approaching the gates of Macbeth's castle, has 
always appeared to me a striking instance of what 
IB painting is termed repose. This conversation 
very naturally turns upon the beauty of its situa- 
tion, and the pleasantness of the ^ir; and Banquo, 
observing the martlets' nests in every recess of the 
cornice, remarks, that where those birds most 
breed and haunt the air is delicate. The subject 
of quiet and easy conversation gives that repose 
so necessary to the mind after the tumultuous 
bustle of the preceding scenes, and perfectly con- 
trasts the scene of horror that immediately suc- 
ceeds^ *It seems as if Shakspeare asked hiipseif, 

VOL. I. L 
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wnat is a prince likely to s^y to bis attendsnts on 
N^ such an 0€ca$ion ? Whereas, the modern writers 
seem, oi> the contrary,, to be always, searching for 
n,ew thoughtsi — such as would- n^v^i? occur to men. 
in the situation which is represented. -^ Tliis^ 
also, is frequently the practice of Homer, who, 
from the raidst of battles and horrors, relieves and 
refreshes the mind of the reader^ by introducing 
some quiet rural image, or picture of familiar do- 
mestic life.*' 

On this note, the following observation has been 
made m a late edition by Mr* Malone, which, al- 
though expressing a diflferenee of opinon, is yet 
highly complimentary to l^eynolds. — " It is not 
without reluctance that I express my dissent from 
the friend whose name is subscribed to the preced- 
ing note; whose observations on all subjects of cri- 
ticism and taste are so ingenious and just^ that 
posterity a>ay be at a. loss to- determine, whether 
his consumoaate skill and execjjtion in his own 
art. Of his judgement in that and other ^kindred 
arts, were superi«r." 

In Othello, act first, scene third, the Duke says: 

*< I^et me speak like yoq^elf ; and lay a SjenteDce, 
Which, as a grise or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour."' 

The Duke then proceeds to repeat a variety of 
proverbs in rhyming distichs ; on which Johnson 
says in a note^ '^ The Duke seems to mea2^^»^n 
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he says he will speak like Brabantio, that he will 
speak sententiously/' 

But Reynolds was of opinion, that Shakspeare 
here meant something further ; for Brabantio was 
father of Desdemona, and the Duke was endea* 
voutrng to reconcile him to her marriage with 
the Moor : he therefore adds, " i. e. let me speak 
as yourself would speak, were you not too much 
heated with passion/' 

Perhaps the Poet might have also wished to 
say, or to imply, ** Hear me now say what you 
ought to say ; — let me repeat those wise proverbs 
of which you are so fond, and whose wisdom 
ought now to regulate your feelings/' 
In the same scene Brabantio says: 

«« But werds are words ; I never yet did hear 

That the bruisM heart was pierced through the.ear." 

On this passage Warburton had observed, that 
"the Duke had, by sage sentences, been exhort- 
ing Brabantio to patience, and to fbrget the grief 
of his daughter's stolen marriage : to which Bra- 
bantio is made very pertinently to reply, to this' 
effect, * My Lord, I apprehend very well the wis- 
dom of your advice ; but though you would com- 
fort me, words are but w^ords ; and the heart, al- 
ready bruised, was never pierced, or wounded, 
through the ear/ It is obvious, that the text 
EnuBt.be restored thus: 

That the bruised Jieart was pieced through the ear. 

L 2 
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That is, that the woonds of sorrow were never 
cured, or a man made heart-whole^ merely by the 
words of consolation/' 

Next comes Mr. Stevens, who treats the bruised 
heart first surgically, and then applies a black letter 
plaister to the wound. " Pierced may be right. 
The consequence of a bruise is sometimes matter 
cfollected, an4 this can no way be cured without 
jfriercing or letting it out. Thus in Hamlet: 

** It will but skia and film the dceroos place. 
Whiles rank corraption, mining all within, 
Infeets unseen." 

Again, 

** This is th' tmposthume of much wealth and peace. 
That inward^hureaksy and shows bo cause without. 
Why the man dies." 

What reference these passages can possibly have 
to the point in question, I will not pretend to say; 
and indeed Mr. Stevens himself seems to have 
doubted there being a cure for this imbrogUo of 
the bruised heart; he therefore adds — " Our author 
might have had in his memory the following 
quaint title of an old book ; i. e. ^ A Lytell Trea- 
tyse called the Dysputacyon, or the Complayote 
of the Harte through perced with the lokynge of 
the eye. Imprinted at London, in Flete-strete, 
at y* sygne of the Sonne, by Wynkin de Worde.' 

** Again, in a ' Newe and a Mery Interlude, 
concerning Pleasure and Payne in Love, made by 
Jhon Hey wood: fol. RasteK 16S4. 
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** Thorough mjue erya dyieiDdy to myne harte 
Percyth his wordys evyn lyke as many sperys.'* 

After all this display of ingenuity and research^ 
Reynolds expresses himself thus on the subject 
with simplicity and good sense. 

** Shakspeare was continually changing his first 
expression for another, either stronger or more 
unoofkimon ;* so that very often the reader who 
has not the same continuity, or succession of ideas, 
is at a loss for his meaning : many of Shakspeare's 
uncouth strained epithets may be explained by 
going back to the obvious and simple expression, 
which is most likely to occur to the mind in that 
state. I can i^nagine the first mode of expression 
that occurred to the poet was this : 

** The troubled heart was neyer cared by woxds." 

To give it poetical force he altered the phrase : 

*' The Wounded heart was never reached through the ear."' 

Wounded heart he changed to broken^ and that to 
hruked^ as a more common expression. Reached 
he altered to touched^ and the transition is then 
easy to pierced ; %. e. throughly touched: when 
the sentiment is brought to this state, the com- 
mentator, without this uuravelling clue, expounds 
piercing the heart ih its common acceptation 

^'*'*^*' ' ' " ■ ■ ■ " ■ " I '■ ll'lll " ' iJl l ■ ■ I ■■!■ Il.lli I II.. II II., 

* I cannot entirely agree with Reynolds, that Shakspeare was 
continuaUy changing his first expression for another. It is said, 
and with more appearance of probability, that he never blotted 
out a line. 
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wounfiing the hearty which making in this place 
nonsense, is corrected to pierced the hearty which 
is very stiff, and, a$ Polonius pays, is a vile 
phrase.'' Tbiis note 9eeiii3 to have been the foun- 
dation for Malone's subsequent, and more copious, 
illustration of the passage. 

On a subsequent passage in the same play, in 
the first scene of the fourth aftt, where Othello, 
in his jealousy, exclaims, " Nature would not 
invest herself in such shadowing passion without 
some instruction. It is no words that shake 
me thus — pish — noses, ears,- and lips — is* i pos- 
sible !— confess ! — handkerchief! — O devil!*'— 
\Falls in a trance^ Warhurton says, that ** The 
^ starts and broken reflections in this speech have 
something very terrible, and show the mind of the 
speaker to be in inexpressible agonies. But the 
Words we are upon, when set right, have a sublime 
in them that can never be enough admired. The 
ridiculous blunder of writing instruction for m<- 
duction, (for so it should be read,) has, indeed, 
sunk it into arrant nonsanse. Othello is just 
going to fall into a swoon ; and, as is common for 
people in that circumstance, feels an unusual mist 
and darkness, accompanied with horror^ coming 
upon him. This, with vast sublimity of thought, 
is compared to the season of the »unV edtpsc, 
at which time the earth becomes shadowed by 
the induction or bringing over of the moon be- 
tween it and the sun. This being the allusion, 
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the reasoning stands thus — * My nature could 
never be thjis overshadowed, and falling, as it 
were, into dissolution, for no cause. There must 
bean induction of something; there must be a 
real cause. My jealousy cannot be merely ima- 
ginary. Ideas, words only could not shake nue 
thus, and raise all this disorder. My jealousy, 
therefore, must be grounded on matter offset.' — 
Shakspeare uses the same word in the same sense 
in King Richard the Third : 

** A dire induction am I witness to." 

" MarstodF seems to have read it thus in some 
copy, and to allude to it in these words of Fame: 

" Plots ha* you laid? indactions dangerous." 

Reynolds, in his note upon this passage, ob- 
serves, that, " However ingenious Dr. Warbur- 
ton*s note may be, it is certainly too forced and 
fer-fetched. Othello alludes only to Cassip's 
dream, which had been invented and told him by 
lago. When maoy confused and very interesting 
ideas pour in upon the mind all at Qoce, and with 
such rapidity that it has not time to shape or 
digest them, if it does not relieve itself by tears, 
(which we know it often does, whether for joy or 
grief,) it produces stupefaction and fainting. 

** Othello, in broken sentences, and single words, 
all of which have a reference to the cause of his 
jealousy, shews, that all the proofs are present at 
^nbe to his mind, which bo overpowers it, that he 
falls into a trance, the natural consequence/' 
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1766. 

^TAT. 42. 

Doctor Farmer, of Cambridge, had written 
a most excellent and convincing pamphlet to 
prove that Sbakspeare knew little or nothing of 
the ancients but by translations. Being in com^ 
pany with Dr. Johnson, he received from him the 
following compliment upon the work : " Dr. Far- 
mer/' said Johnson, ^^ you bave done that which 
neter wasdone before; that is,you have completely 
finished a controversy beyond all further doubt/'. 
*« 1 thank you/* answered Dr. Farmer, ** for your 
flattering opinion of my work, but still think there 
are some critics who will adhere to their old opi- 
nions ; certain persons that I could name/' 

" Ah !" said Johnson, " that may be true : 
for the limbs will quiver and move when the soul 
is gone. 

Whether Sbakspeare knew oiuch or nothing of 
the ancients, may have beien decided by Dr. Far- 
mer; but who can decide on which part would 
have been the greatest gain; That of Sbakspeare 
in having known the ancients, or the ancients in 
having known Sbakspeare. 

Dr. Farmer has been long celebrated as a man 
particularly well informed on the subject of old 
English literature; and, as a man of learning, was, 
therefore, always an acceptable guest with Mr. 
Reynolds. He was a native 0f Leicester, and 
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nearly of the same age with his friend ; and having 
completed his education at Cambridge, he entered 
into orders, serving a curacy at a village near that 
university for many years, whilst n tutor at Ema- 
nuel College: but bis appointment, in 17679 as a 
preacher at Whitehall, gave him frequent oppor- 
tunities of residence in London, where hebecamcf 
a distinguished book collector. 

Dr. Askew, of Queen's-squarc, was particularly 
attached to him and, being himself a man of learn- 
ing, gave him a most hospitable reception at his 
^house ; where he 6rst met Mr. Reynolds along 
Svith several others of the distinguished ^characters 
of the day. 

With these two he mixed much in evening so- 
ciety ; so much so, indeed, that when offered a 
bishopric by Mr. Pitt, so strong was his wish to 
associate without restraint, ^^ and to enjoy himself 
without responsibility,^' that, as he said to a friend, 
^^ one that enjoyed the theatre and the Queen's 
Head in the evenings would have made but an 
indifferent bishop.'* He was therefore a member 
of several clubs, particularly one in Essex-street, 
founded by Johnson ; the unincreasable club at 
the Queen's Head in Hol^orn, where he met Hay- 
ley, Roraney,,Topham, Newbery, and others; and 
the Eumelian club, held at the Blenheim Tavern^ 
in Bond-street, of which Mr. Reynolds himself 
was a member, together with Messrs. Boswelt, 
Windham, Knight, Norths Burney, Seward^ and 
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many other highly respectable and much eftKemed 
public characters. 

It is not here irrelevant to notice, that it was 
•owing to his good sense and good taste (whilst 
canon residentiary of St. Paul's) that his col- 
leagues were induced to admit the ornaments of 
sculpture into that cathedral. Had such a man 
been concerned in the direction of that edifice, 
when it was proposed to decorate it with the ef- 
forts of the graphic art, how easily \i^ould a new 
and permanent source of encouragement have been 
established? one too, most certainly no less con^ 
sonant wi\h the principles of the Protestant i^lf- 
gion than the productions of^the sculptor. 

In a letter written by Mr. Burke to Barry, then 
at Rome, in the year 1766, I find sortie observa- *• 
tions of Mr. Reynolcjs's recorded, which deserve 
insertion here. 

He says, " Reynolds was dining with me when 
the pictures arrived, (meaning those by Barry, 
painted at Rome, and sent to Mr. Burke,) and I 
will tell you fairly what he said. 

** He declared the drawing to be perfectly cor- 
rect, the expression just and noble: AWxander-s 
attention, and the physician's unaffected manner, 
could not, he said, be better. In regard to the 
4:olouring, he said he did not wish it other than 
it was. That colouring was a knack acquired by 
,habit and experiment ; that nothing, however, 
could be more dangerous to a young painter than 
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to indulge himself in that glare of colour which 
catches the eye, and imposes on the imperfect 
judgement, I dp eot at all suppose that his opinion 
is, that colouring is an idle or useless part of your 
art; but, if I apprehend him right, I think his 
opinion is, that to b^in with a wish of excelling 
in colour is«4o begin at the wrong end of the 
apt.'' 

'' As our conversation naturally dwelt on paint- 
ing, I found that Reynolds's expectation of what 
would be your great object of attention were the 
worbs of Michael Angelo, whdhi he considers as 
the Homer of Painting : I could find that his own 
study had been much engrossed by that master, 
whom he still admires the most. He mentioned, 
indeed, his having, for some months, confined 
himself to the Capella Sistina, and begged me to 
desire you to let us know the effect it has on you 
when you give it your attention," &c. 

In a subsequent letter, he observes,. " I thank 
you for Alexande? ; Reynolds sets a high esteem 
upon it ; he thinks it admirably drawn^ and with 
great spirit. He had it at his house for some time, 
and returned it in a very fine frame; and it, at 
present, makes a capital ornament of our little * 
drawing-room, between the two doors/' Again, 
speaking of domestic news, he says — 

" Here they are (the painters) as you left them; 
Reynolds every now and then striking out some 
wonder." 
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In this year, Reynolds painted a very excel- 
lent tbree*quarter portrait of Mrs. Coilyer, an 
eminent beauty of that tin^e, and from which there 
is a mezzotinto print taken by J. Watson. The 
face 18 seen in profile, and has a pensive air, as ii 
contemplating the death of a favorite sparrowt 
which appears laid on the table before her. The 
lines under the print are from Catullus : 

Passer mortuas est mese poell« ; 
Passer delitise mete paellae ; 
Quern plus ilia oculis suis amabat. 

The following couplets were written by a gen- 
tleman of Devonshire, a friend of Mr. Reynolds's, 
(and who knew the lady,) on seeing the picture- 
Sorrow too deep for him to trace, 
Timanthes did conceal ; 
' The anguish in the Father*6 face» 
He covered with a veil. 

The lightening of bright Collyer's eyes 

Reynolds despairs to show ; 
Thai vivid fire his art defies ; 

He bids a tear to flow. 

In 1766, Reynolds had the honor to paint the 
portrait of the late unfortunate Queen of Denmark^ 
sister to his present Majesty, immediately before 
her departure from this country for that kingdom. 
But the execution of this picture was attended 
with considerable embarrassment, in respect to 
making it ar pleasant performance ; for this un- 
happy princess, at the times of her sitting for the 
portrait) was generally in tears, as if impressed 
with a presentiment of her future misfortunes* 
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I do not know who is the possessor of this pic« 
ture, or at wbos^ request it was painted; but there 
is a mezzotinto print taken from it. 

There is now in the royal palace of Trianon, near 
Paris, ap historical picture by Reynolds, which he 
painted about the period under our present revi- 
sion, the size rather less than that of a whole 

< 

length canvas ; it represents the subject of Abra- 
ham and Isaac. This must have been one of his 
earliest attempts at historical painting ; but how 
it has got into its present. situation in France I do 
not know, as it is a very rare thing for English 
paintings to appear beyond the limits of the realm. 
It is evident, however, from its preservation, that 
its possessors have been liberal enough to allow 
some merit to British art. 

1767. 

iETAT. 43. 

In the regular exhibition of this year, Mr. Rey- 
nolds did not produce a single effort of his pencil ; 
yet even here he afforded a proof that merit will 
always be exposed to the little attacks of malice ; 
for Burke observes in a letter to Barry, dated the 
?6th* of April, 1767, ** Jones, who used to be 
poet-laureat to the exhibition, is prepared to be 
a severe and almost general satirist upon the exhi* 
bitors. His ill behaviour has driven him from all 
their bouses, and he resolves to take revenge in 
this manner. He has endeavoured to find out 
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what pictures they will exhibit, tod'* Upon such 
information as he has got, has- befofer^hand given 
a poetic description of those pictures which he has 
not seen. I am told he has gone so far as to abuse 
Reynolds, at guess, as an exhibitor of several pic- 
tures, though he does not put in one. This is a 
very moral poet." 

The reason of his apparent inattention to the ex-* 
hibition this year, is afterwards explained by 
Burke, saying, •< The exhibition will be opened 
to-morrow. Reynolds, though he has, I think, 
some better portraits than he ever before painted, 
does not think mere heads sufficient, and having 
no piece of fancy finished, sends in nothing this 
time/'^ 

In a subsequent letter from the same pen, in Au- 
gust, we find, " As to Reynolds, he is perfectly 
well, and still keeps that stiperiority over the rest, 
which he always had from his genius, sense, and 
morals/' 

* AmengBt those spedmens which Btirke alluded io, Sir Joshua 
bad painted one particularly fine, a three-quarter size of George 
Colman, sen., which picture is now in the possession of the Earl 
of Mulgrave ; it ^as painted in the winter season, and the colours, 
from the dampness of the atmosphere, would not harden, for 
which reason, Sir Joshua placedtthe picture very cloae to the fire, 
in ord'er to dry it more eipeditiously. In the mean time, a snd-* 
den gust of wind rushed down the chimney, and unluckily, as 
was at first considered, sprinkled the picture all over with* soot 
and dust, which it was impossible to brush entirely ofi^, as the 
colours were still damp as when first laid upon the canvas. This 
accident has therjefore given it a darker hue of colour, but witb-> 
out any diminution of harmooy or effect. 
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I may tnentian in this p>ace, that Mr. Parry was 
a pupU of Mr. Reynolds some time before the year 
1767, being then also a student at the academy in' 
St. Martin's-lane ^ his early initiation into the art 
having commenced at Shipley's drawing-school, 
and been continued in the gallery t>f the l!)uke of 
Richmond, so nobly and generously established 
for the furtherance of taste, and the development 
of genius. 

It is recorded of him, however, that his early 
exc^Uence, or rather the praises bestowed on it, 
together with the premiums awarded by the So- 
ciety for the encouragement of Arts, for his draw- 
ings from antique models, and also from the life, 
had the unpleasant effect of relaxing his studies 
and exertions, instead of stimulating him to at- 
tempt approac^iing nearer to perfection. 

After finishing his term with Mr. Reynolds he 
retired to Wi^les, where he was invited by the late 
munificent Sir Watkyn Williams Wynne, who 
* was bis steady patron, and assisted him in his pro- 
posed plan of studying at Rome, whither he went 
in the year 1770; returning five years afterwards 
to England, when he attempted to settle in his 
profession in the . metropolis, taking a house in 
Duke-street, St. James's. Having married Miss 
Keene, daughter of the architect of that name, he / 
was affected so much by some unhappy family 
occurrences, as to retire from the metropolis soon 
after, and to settle at his former Welsh residence, 
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where, boweveri he remained but a short time; the 
loss of his wife, who died in parturition of her only 
child, havinginduced him, once more, to visit Rome, 
and leave what may properly be called his natal 
country ; for, though born in London, he was yet 
of Welsh parentage, his father being the celebrated 
blind performer on the Welsh harp. 

His object in revisiting Rome seems to have been 
to seek employment in his art, in addition to the 
wish of stifling the regret for the loss of an amiable 
wife ; he accordingly commenced the copying of 
some of the finest pieces in that capital, but his 
health was soon so much impaired, that he was 
induced to return to England, where he did indeed 
arrive, but only to breathe bis last sigh where he 
had first opened his eyes upon the world. 

In Edward's Anecdotes may be seen many par* 
ticulars respecting his performances ; and I can- 
not help regretting together with that author, that 
his drawing, in chalk, of the gallery so munifi- 
cently filled with valuable subjects for the student, 
and so liberally opened by a late Duke of Rich- 
mond, is lost, as such a thing would now be highly 
interesting to all lovers of the art. 


m 

Mr. Reynolds now attained the summit of his 
reputation as an artist, and maintained bis digni- 
fied station to the close of his life. Cotes and 
Ramsay shared, in some degree, with him the fa- 
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shion of the day ; for each of those painters had 
employment from the court of England, where 
Reynolds as an artist was never able to become a 
favorite. From that source of envied and envia- 
ble honour, he had not the happiness of receiving 
a single commission ; for it is to be observed, that 
those exquisite portraits of the King and Queen, 
now in the council-room of the Royal Academy, 
were painted at the request of Reynolds himself, 
purposely for that place. 

Mr. Cotes has now been dead upwards of forty 
years, having lived only two years after the esta- 
blishment of the Royal Academy, of which he was 
a member, and indeed one of the four who signed 
the petition to his Majesty to solicit its founda- 
tion. 

This was the artist whom Hogarth considered 
superior to Reynolds as a portrait painter; but 
perhaps his great excellence ought to be confined 
solely to his portraits in crayons, in which style 
he was certainly superior to most of his rivals, as 
has been properly remarked by Mr. Edwards. In 
oils, however, he must be considered totally infe- 
rior to his illustrious competitor ; and he was 
evidently so in the opinion of the public, as his 
price for a three-quarter never exceeded twenty 
guineas. 

Mr. Allan Ramsay, even if possessed of no me- 
rit of his own, would always have been noticed as 
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the son of Allan, the Scottish poet, and the Burns 
of the early part of the last century. 

His father is called a self-taught poet. It is 
difficult, however, to know what that means when 
said by way of distinction — every real poet must 
be self-taught : and the son, in the same manner, 
is said to be a self-taught painter, because he had 
received no instructions till he gave them to him- 
self in Italy ; as every good painter has done be- 
fore him, either there or elsewhere. But his being 
the. compatriot of the Earl of Bute was a ready 
passport to royal notice on his return, particularly 
when added to his own abilities. He was cer-* 
tainly superior to the artists of his time in general; 
though his excellence did not warrant Walpolein 
classing him so exactly with Mr. Reynolds when 
he said, *' Reynolds and Ramsay have wanted 
subjects, not genius." But I have heard Rey- 
nolds himself say, that Ramsay was the most sen- 
sible man of all the living artists ; and therefore it 
proved that something besides good sense is re- 
quired to make a great painter. 

In 1767 the royal patronage seemed favourable 
towards the artists, and an attempt was made to 
form an academy, partly arising from the disseq^r 
sions and animosities which followed the incor- 
poration in 1765 ; for those who were not ad- 
mitted into the body as incorporated, were so sti- 
mulated by jealousy as to resolve to submit no 
longer to rules and regulations, towards which they 
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had no voice, and they accordingly attempted, for 
a year or two, to get up an exhibition of their own, 
but were not very successful in this plan. 

Without entering into a tedious detail of minute 
circumstances and of the petty animosities at that 
time existing among the artists, I shall briefly ob- 
serve, that during all the contentions between the 
Society of Artists, Dalton's Royal Academy in Pall 
Mall, and the intrigues and quarrels that occupied- 
so much of the public press and of the public time, 
Mr. Reynolds did not interfere ; his name, indeed, 
was on the roll of the Society at its first incorpo- 
ration, and he was afterwards appointed one of the 
directors, but he did not act, and, as quaintly ob- 
served by a writer of that time, " did not like 
them much ;'-^ — in fact, he had long withdrawn 
himself from the private meetings of the directors, 
declaring publicly, that he was no friend to their 
proceedings. 

Much credit is, however, due to him, for his ex- 
ertions in favor of the public exhibitions ; and 
Barry, indeed, does him full justice in one of his 
lectures, when speaking of them as established by 
Reynolds, he says, " to which we owe almost all 
the art we can boast.'* 

As a painter, also, Reynolds's merit and origi- 
nality were now almost universally acknowledged; 
and, as a further confirmation of Barry's opinion 
even at this time, that artist, in a letter from Rome 
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to Dr. Sleigh in Ireland, dated November, 1767, 
says — 

*' As to Roman artists, notwithstanding what 
may be said to the contrary, I have no scruple at 
pronouncing them not worth criticising; and I 
shall, with a heart-felt satisfaction, say, that Rey- 
nolds, and our people at home, possess, with a 
very few exceptions, all that exists of sound art in 
Europe." 

1768. 

jETAt. 44. 

In this year (176S), in order at once to 
conciliate jarring interests, a rational and ex- 
tended plan was drawn up for the present Royal 
Academy, of which, it has since been well ob- 
served by Barry, " under the reign of his present 
Majesty, our most gracious patron, the arts were, 
in some measure, raised out of that disgraceful 
obscurity in which they had been so long buried ; 
and a Royal Academy was instituted under the 
King's immediate protection, for the purpose of 
bringing forward that great line of historical, supe- 
rior art ; from the successful prosecution of which 
only, tlie King and public can expect to see 
its reputatjon worthy their attention.'* The 
most important event to be recorded in the 
memoirs of this year, is the foundation of the 
present Royal Academy, the following account 
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of which is thus related by one of the principal 
persons concerned in its formation. 

The four persons who first planned the institu- 
tion, were Sir William Chambers, Mr, West, Mr. 
Cotes,and Mr. Moser; these together carried on the 
project with such profound secresy, that not one of 
the incorporated society had the least knowledge 
or idea of its having been seriously thought of; 
insomuch, that even Mr. Kirby their president, 
had just at that time assured them, from his chair 
of' office, that his Majesty intended to patronise 
them, and also to visit their exhibition. In the 
mean time, the four above named persons, with 
the concurrence of some others of their party, 
proceeded in their plan. They also made out a 
list of their officers, as well as of those who were 
to compose the body, containing about thirty 
names, and had inserted that of Reynolds amongst 
the rest. This list was to- be delivered to the 
King for his approbation and signature: however, 
Mr. Reynolds, was still unwilling to join with 
either party, which resolution he made known to 
Sir William Chambers ; inconsequence of which 
Mr. Penny was sent to persuade him to join their 
party, but that proved in vain. Penny then ap- 
plied to Mr. West, and begged him to intercede 
with Reynolds, adding, that he was the only per- 
son that could influence him to consent. Mr. 
West accordingly called on Mr. Reynolds on the 
same evening, on which the whole party had a 
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meeting, about t.hirty in number, at Mr. Wilton's 
house, expecting the result of Mr. West's nego- 
tiation, as the king had appointed, the following 
morning to receive their plan, with the nomination 
of their officers. Mr. West remained upwards of 
two hours endeavouring to persuade Reynolds, 
and at, last prevailed so far, that he ordered his 
coach and went with Mr. West to meet the party; 
and immediately, on his entering the room, they, 
with one voice, hailed him as their president. He 
seemed to be very much affected by the compli- 
ment, and returned them his thanks for the high 
mark of their approbation, but declined the honor 
till such time as he had consulted with his friends 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Edmund Burke. This de- 
mur greatly disappointed the company, as they 
were expected to be with the King on the very 
next morning, by appointment ; but Messrs. West 
and Cotes avoided going to the King next day, as 
they could not present him with a complete list of 
their officers, for the want of a president ; and it 
was not till a fortnight after that Reynolds gave 
his consent, although Mr. West had called on him 
in the mean time to know his determination, when 
Reynolds frankly told him, that he had been in- 
formed, from the very best authority, that their 
scheme would come to nothing, as it was wholly 
a delusion : and when Mr. West testified his as- 
tonishment at such an idea, Mr. Reynolds freely 
confessed to him, that he had the intelligence from 
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Mr. Kirby himself, who assured him that the 
King had declared his intention of giving his coun- 
tenance and protection to the incorporated Society 
of Artists, and also to visit their annual exhibition, 
to which Mr. Kirby added, that, in consequence, 
he had himself declared the same to the society 
from the president's chair. 

It was just about this time that Mr. West had 
finished his picture of the subject of Regulus, 
which was painted by the command of the King, 
and, on the morning appointed by his Majesty, he 
went with it to the palace in order to shew it to 
him, when the King was graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of it highly : and at the time, whilst 
his Majesty was looking at the picture with Mr. 
West in the room, they were informed by a page, 
that Mr. Kirby was without waiting for his Ma- 
jesty's commands. He was immediately sent for, 
and, on his entrance, the King directed his (Mr. 
Kirby's) attention to, the picture, asking his opi- 
nion of it ; Mr. Kirby commended the picture 
much, and particularly that part which fell under 
his own province, to wit, the perspective, as in 
that science Kirby had been the King's instructor. 
Kirby asked who was the painter of so good a pic- 
ture, when the King pointed to Mr. West as the 
artist who had done it. Mr. Kirby then observed, 
that such a work ought most certainly to be seen 
by the public at large, and hoped his Majesty 
would permit it to be in the exhibition of the 
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incorporated society of Artists. The King An- 
swered, that it was bis pleasure that it should be 
exhibited, but it most certainly should be at his 
own Royal Academy Exhibition. At these words 
poor Kirby appeared to be like one thunder-struck, 
and just ready to drop on the floor ; it was the first 
confirmation he had received of the report, which 
before he had considered as unfounded, and did not 
believe. It has been said, and supposed by many, 
that this circumstance so much afiected his mind, 
that he actually died soon after, of the extreme 
mortification it gave him. 

In the course of the year 1768, Goldsmith's 
comedy, called the Good-Natured Man, came out 
at Covent Garden theatre. In this play, the 
bailiff scene was thought to be vulgar by the com- 
pany in the galleries, who violently testified their 
disapprobation at dialogue so low ; and when the 
speech in that scene was uttered, containing the 
v^rords " That's all my eye,'' their delicacy was so 
much hurt, that it was apprehended the comedy 
(which, in other respects was approved of) would 
have been driven from the stage for ever. How- 
ever, by expunging the objectionable parts, that 
composition became a stock play, as it is called, to 
the theatre, and put five hundred pounds into 
Goldsmith's pocket. 

It was in this year that the King of Denmark 
came to England, when every species of ingenuity 
was set to work in hopes of affording him amuse- 
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ment : the society of artists among the rest ex- 
erted their powers, and produced a splendid exhi- 
bition of their wprks at the great room in Spring 
Gardens, not only in order to gratify his Danish 
Majesty, but also to certify to him the degree to 
which the arts had risen in this country. Mr. 
Reynolds graced it with four of his best pictures, 
to wit: 

A singularly fine portrait, half length, of the 
Amous Laurence Sterne, of which there is a very 
good mezzotinto print ; 

A pictuTe, representing James Paine, architect, 
and James Paine, jun. : from this picture there is 
also a good print taken ; 
. A portrait of a young Lady with a Dog • 

A portrait of a Lady, full length. 

The exhibition w^s opened to the public on 
September 30, 1768. 

Notwithstanding the part which Mr. Reynolds 
was taking in the necessary pireparations for the 
establishment of a Royal Academy, yet he found 
time to gratify himself with a trip to Paris, in the 
autumn of this year, in company * with Mr. Wil- 
liam Burke, who, in a letter dated the 10th 
of October, from that metropolis, says, *' Mr. 
Reynolds and I make this scamper together, and 
are both extremelv satisfied with our tour; we 
return in a few days.'' ♦ 

His return took place within the expected lime; 
and so forward were the proposed arrangements. 
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that on the 28th of November a petition was pre- 
sented to his Majesty, of which the professed ob- 
jects were the establishment of a well regulated 
school or academy of design, for the use of stu- 
dents in the arts, and an annual exhibition open 
to all artists of distinguished merit, where they 
should have an opportunity of presenting their 
productions to the inspection of the public, and 
of thereby obtaining such share of general repu- 
tation and encouragement, as their performances 
might seem to merit. 

It was intended to supply the funds for the 
support of the institution, by the produce of tkis 
annual exhibition ; and his Majesty was gra* 
ciously pleased to promise what further aid it 
might require, from the privy purse. This aid 
was necessary, for a few years, to the amount of 
5000/.; but the sums raised by the exhibitions 
were sooji so considerable, as not only tb render 
the royal munificence unnecessary, but even to ac- 
cumulate a large surplus in the funds, now forming 
the basis of a liberal fund for decayed artists. For 
the first twenty years, the net produce, on an ave- 
rage, amounted to upwards of 1500/. per annuin» 
and since that it has amounted to an additional 
1000/. 

A very good view of the regulations of this 
establishment may be found in the Monthly Ma-* 
gazine for March, 1810 ; and I may here observe, 
that annual prizes were also determined on as sti- 
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mulants to rising genius. These were, of course, 
to be awarded to the best productions ; but it was 
whinisically quoted at the time, from the laws of 
the ancient city of Thebes, that formerly the 
painter who exhibited the worst picture, was also 
subject to fine ! 

Professorships were likewise established, and 
f)r. Johnson was nominated Professor of Ancient 
Literature; an office, indeed, merely honorary, but 
conferred on him, as Sir John Hawkins hints, at 
the recommendation of Mr. Reynolds. 

Goldsmith also was not forgotten, he having 
received the complimentary appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History; an office, like the pre- 
ceding, without trouble or salary ; and, as Dr. 
Percy observed, merely giving him a place at the 
annual dinner. 

Goldsmith himself, in a letter to his brother, 
says of It — *' The King has lately been pleased 
to make me Professor of Ancient History in a 
Royal Academy of Painting, which he has just 
established ; but there is no salary annexed ; and 
I took it rather as a compliment to the Institution, 
than any benefit to niyself. Honours to one in 
my situation are something like ruffles to a man 
that wants a shirt.'* 

But the most important event as relative to this 
Institution, and as connected with the subject of 
the present biography, was, that in order to give 
dignity to this Royal Academy of Painting, Sculp- 
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ture, and Architecture, which was composed of 
the ablest and most respectable artists then resi- 
dent in Great Britain, Reynolds was elected the 
first President by an unanimous vote. On that 
occasion he was knighted, perhaps with a view to 
dignify him ; and indeed, had that distinction 
been always so bestowed, it would -really have 
been an honour, and not the subject of those sar- 
casms which but too often accompany the title. 
Reynolds received it with satisfaction, as he' well 
knew that it would give additional splendour to 
his works in vulgar eyes. It is not matter of 
surprize that his election as president was unani- 
mous: it is certain that, every circumstance con- 
sidered, he was the most fit, if not the only person, 
qualified to take the chair: his professional rank, 
his large fortune, the circle of society in which 
he moved, all these contributed to establish his 
claim ; and to these was added a still more urgent 
motive, namely, that he bad refused (as I have 
been told) to belong to the Society on any other 
conditions. Accordingly the Royal Academy of 
Arts in London was opened on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1768, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt., with 
a discourse adapted to the occasion. 

With respect to the title of knighthood,* which 


* Sir Godfrey Kneller affected, in his drollery, to treat his 
titles of knight and baronet which he possessed, as beneath him; 
saying^, that being a man of genias, he was one of God Al- 
mighty's nobles. 
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accompanied the election to the president's chair, 
I have only to add, that Edmund Burke was much 
gratified by the honour conferred on Sir Joshua ; 
and he, at the time, remarked that the sound of 
the name was so well adapted for a title, that it 
seemed as if it had been chosen for the purpose. 

This honour of knighthood was highly grati- 
fying to all Sir Joshua's friends. Dr. Johnson 
acknowledged that for years he had not tasted 
wine, until he was induced to break through his 
rule of abstemiousness in order to celebrate his 
friend's elevation. 

As a further testimony of Sir Joshua'? merit, 
and well deserved honour, Barry says, in a letter, 
in the early part of this year, to Mr. Burke, *' I 
am happy to find Mr. Reynolds is at the head of 
this academy ;" (this was previous to bis hearing 
of his knighthood ;) " from his known public 
spirit, and warm desire of raising up art among 
us, (which exerted itself so successfully in esta- 
blishing the Exhibition,) he will, I have no doubt 
contrive this institution to be productive of all the 
advantages that could possibly be derived from it; 
and whilst it is in such hands as his, we shall have 
nothing to fear from those shallows and quick- 
sands upon which the Italian and French aca- 
demies have lost themselves." 

The task of delivering discourses in the Aca- 
demy was no part of the prescribed duty of this 
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office first so ably filled by Sir Joshua ; but was 
voluntarily imposed on himself, for reasons which 
shall be afterwards noticed, whilst taking a slight 
view of his fifteenth discourse, in which he gives 
his reasons himself. 

If it were a matter of any importance, we might 
regret that there is some difficulty in fixing the 
exact date of his first discourse : some accounts 
stating its delivery on the 10th of December, 1768, 
when the Academy was first opened : in Malone's 
edition of his works, it is indeed dated on the 2nd 
of January, 1769 ; whilst Sir Joshua himself, in a 
letter to Barry, which will be hereafter inserted, 
speaks of its being delivered on the first of that 
month. 

Without attempting to reconcile those jarrrng 
dates, I shall merely observe, that the objects he 
had in view in this first discourse, w€te to imprint 
upon the minds of his audience how many advan- 
tages might be expected from such an institution ; 
after which he offered hints for the consideration 
both of the professors and of the visitors, whose 
office it is to attend the school of the living model. 
He next showed the absolute necessity of an im- 
plicit obedience to all the rules of art, on the part 
of the youthful students, warning them to repress 
anjr premature or irregular disposition to aim at 
masterly dexterity before they had well acquired 
the necessary rudiments ; and he then showed, to 
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render even diligence effectual, it was absolutely 
necessary that it should always be directed to 
proper objects. 

In alluding to the extraordinary circumstance 
of such an institution not having been before 
established, he observed, that *' It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to give any other reason why an empire 
like that of Britain should so long have wanted an 
ornament so suitable to its greatness, than that 
slow progression of things which naturally makes 
elegance and refinement the last effect of opulence 
and power/'* 

After shewing that the academy had commenced 
its labours at, perhaps, the happiest possible pe- 
riod, not only from the patronage of the Monarch, 
and from the general desire among the nobility to 
be distinguished as lovers and judges of the arts, 
as well as from the greater superfluity of public 
wealth in general to relvard the professors, but also 
from the fact, that there was, at that time^ a greater 
number of excellent artists than were ever known 
before, at one period, in the nation ; he pointed 
out the principal advantages resulting from the 


* That such a measure as the establishment of an academy 
did not. take place before, was accounted for, in some degree, by 
Sir Joshua himself; but another reason may also be assigned, 
to wit, the total neglect of the arts, both by the nation and its 
governors, and the consequent poverty of the body of artists, 
which rendered it impossible until his Majesty lent his assist- 
ance* 
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academy to the art itself, to consist not only in its 
furnishing able men to direct the student, but in 
being, also, a repository for the great examples of 
the art. *' These," said he, '* are the materials 
on which genius is to work, and without which 
the strongest intellect may be fruitlessly or devi- 
ously employed/' 

Whilst recommending strict attention to the 
students, he particularly inculcated, that '' those 
models which have passed through the approbation 
of ages, should be considered by them as perfect 
and infallible guides ; as subjects for their imita- 
tion, not their criticism ;*' and he then expressed 
his confidence, that this was. the only efficacious 
way of making any progress in the arts ; adding, 
that he who sets out with doubting, will find life 
finished before be becomes master even of the ru- 
diments of his profession. He here considered it 
as a maxim, that he who begins by presuming on 
his own sense, has ended his studies as soon as he 
has commenced them ; and from this he took oc- 
casion to observe, that every opportunity should 
be seized to discountenance that false and vulgar 
opinion, that rules are the fetters of genius. In 
contradiction to such an opinion, he asserted, that 
they were fetters only to men of no genius; as 
that armour which, upon the strong, is an orna- 
ment and defence, becomes a load upon tl}« weak 
and mis-shapen, crippling that body which it was 
intended to protect. 
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The advantage of ass jd.uity; he proved from expe-r 
rience: — " When we read the lives of the most 
eminent painters, every page informs us, that no 
part of their tioxe was spent in dissipation. Even 
an increase of fame served only to augment their 
industry. To be convinced with what persevering 
assiduity they pursued their studies, we need only 
reflect on their method of proceeding in their most 
celebrated works. When they conceived a sub- 
ject, they first made a variety of sketches, then a 
finished drawing of the whole; after that a naore 
correct drawing of every separate part — heads, 
hands, feet, and pieces of drapery ; they then 
painted the picture ; and, after all, retouched it 
firom the life. The pictures, thus wrought with 
such pains, now appear like the effect of enchant-; 
ment, and as if some mighty genius had struck 
them off at a blow!" 

At the conclusion of this spirited discourse, he 

r 

expressed his hope that the Institution might an<- 
swer the expectation of its Royal Founder — *' that 
the present age may vie in arts with that of Leo 
the Tenth ; and that the dignity of the dying art 
(to make use of an expression of Pliny) may be 
revived under the reign of George the Third/' 

This animated oration gave general satisfaction, 
and in a periodical journal of that time, it was ob- 
served, that the discourse certainly ,did honour 
to the President as a painter, if any hpnour could be 
added to that which he had already acquired by his 
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pencil. It was also acknowledged that it had great 
merrt asl a literary eoniipositiori ; whilst Sir Joshtia's 
idea, ** that the Academy would at least contri- 
bute to advance the kiiowledgc df the arts, and 
bring us nearer to that ideal elcelleiice which it 
i^ the lot of genius always to cotiterhpkte, but 
never to attain," is followed by the observation, 
that this sentiment, none but a genius conscidtis 
of the idea of unattainable perfection, and of a 
perpetual effort to approach it, could have con- 
ceived. 

Before we proceed to investigate the pOrJiort of 
W« discttthrses in their regular order, it rtiay be Well 
here tti observe, that the delivery of these dis- 
tourses Was not particularly happy, cbnsidering 
the great taste of the speaker in other respects, 
and cannot be inuch commended ; which may be 
accounted for from two causes : first, that hh deaf^ 
iiess might have prevented his being well able to 
modulate his Voice ; but secondly^ I am rather of 
opinion, that the real cause was, that, as no man 
ever felt a greater horror at affectation than he did, 
therefore he feared to assume too much the air of 
an orator, lest it should have the appearartfce of 
conceit. Hence he naturally fell into the oppo- 
site extreme, aS the safest retreat from what he 
thought the greatest evil. 

But most certainly his voice was not so distinct 
and audible as might be desired, when the itiattcr 
was so excellent; and the following circumstance 
is in some degree a proof. 
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On one of the evenings, when Sir Joshua de- 
livered his discourse to the Royal Academy, the 
audience, as usual on those occasions, vtras nu- 
merous ; composed not only of artists^ but also of 
the learned and the great. The Earl of C- — — , 
who was one of the company present, came up 
to him, immediately after he bad finished his lec- 
ture, saying, " Sir Joshua, you read your discourse 
in so low a tone that I did not distinguish one 
word you said/* To which the president, with a 
smile replied, '* That was to my advantage." 

£TAT. 45. 

On the Ist of January, 1769» a poetical tribute 
was paid to the arts, and to the new Academy of 
London, by the pen of the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Francklin, Chaplain to the King, and translator 
of Phalaris, Sophocles, and Lucian, into English, 
and author also of three plays, the Earl of War- 
wick, and Matilda, tragedies, and The Contract, a 
comedy. 

Thus we see the native, humble, British arts, 
began to assume some small degree of consequence, 
this being the first public compliment, 1 believe, 
that was ever paid to them ; and therefore ought 
to be most carefully preserved as a great curiosity, 
as well as a good specimen of an ode : amongst 
modern odes, at least, not the most odious. 

N 2 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE ARTS. 

When Discord, late^ her baleful influence shed 
O'er the fair realms of Science and of Art, 
Neglected Genius bent his drooping head. 
And pierced with anguish evVy tuneful heart : 

Apollo wept his broken lyre — 

Wept to heboid the mournful choir 
Of his lov*d Muses, now an exiPd train. 
And in their seats to see Alecto reign. 

When lo ! Britannia, to the throne 

Of goodness makes her sorrows known ; 

For never there did grief complain, 

Or injur'd merit plead in yain. 
The monarch heard her just I'eqoest, 
He saw, he felt, and he redressed : 

Quick, with a master hand, he tunes the strings, 

And harmony from discord springs. 

Thus good, by He^y*n*s command, from evil flows, 
From Chaos, thus, of old, Creation rose ; 
When order with confusion joined, 
And jarring elements eombin'd 

To grace, with mutual strength, the great design, 

And speak the Architect divine. 

Whilst Eastern tyrants, in the trophy*d car, 
Wave the red banner of destructive war. 

In George's breast a nobler flame 

Is kindled, and a fairer fame 
Excites to cherish native worth*-* 
To call the latent seeds of genius forth — 
To bid discordant factions cease, 
And cultivate the gentle arts of peace. 

And lo ! from this auspicious day 

The sun of science beams a purer ray. 


I 
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Behold ! a brig^hter train of years — 
A new Aognstan age appears I 

The time, nor distant far, shall come, 
When Eng^Iand's tasteful youth no more 
Shall wander to Italia*s classic shore ; 

No more to foreign climes shall roam 
In search of modt^ls — better found at home. 

With rapture, the prophetic muse 

Her coontry's op*nin§^ glories views ; 

Already sees, with wondVing eyes. 

Our Tilians and our Guidos rise ; — 
Seesnew Palladios grace th* historic page, 
And Briiish RaffaeUes charm a future age. 

Meantime, ye sons of art, your ofT rings bring. 

To grace your Patron and your King; 

Bid Sculpture grace his honoured name 

In marble— lasting as his fame : 

Bid Painting's magic pencil trace 

The features of his darling race ; 
And, as it flows through all the Royal line. 
Glow with superior warmth and energy divine. 

If towering Architecture still 

Can boast her old creative skill, 
Bid some majestic structure rise to view^^ 

Worthy him, and worthy you; 
Where art may join with nature and with sense— - 
Splendor with grace — with taste, magnificence ; 
Where strength may be with elegance combin'd. 
The perfect image of its master's mind. 

And oh ! if with the tuneful throng 
The Muse may dare to mix her humble song, 
In your glad train permit her to appear, .«. 

Though poor, yet willing, and though rude, sincere. 
To praise the Sov' reign whom her heart approves. 
And pay this tribute to the ART she loves," 
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On the 3d of the roontb, the academy was 
opened, and a general meeting of the Royal Aca- 
demicians took place, when some public business 
was gone through ; after which, the whole body 
adjourned to an ejegant entertainment at the St. 
Alban's Tavern, where Sir Joshua presided with 
his accustomed urbanity, the meeting being ho- 
noured with the presence of many of the most 
distinguished nobility, who were now proud to 
come forward as patrons of the arts. 

It seems beneath the dignity even of biography, 
to note these things, which many will esteem 
trifling in themselves ; yet the time may come, 
when even these particulars will be of some in- 
terest : and as this period was an era in the annals 
of British art, I must be allowed to mark it by the 
gratulations of the poets of the day, who expressed 
their good wishes in the best manner they were 
able, and who no doubt would have done it much 
better if it had been in their power. In that point 
of view, therefore, I shall not^refrain from inserting 
a song made for the occasion, by the good old 
Mr. Hull, the comedian, and sung at this joyous 
meeting by Mr. Vernon, the fashipnabje performer 
of the day. 

SONG, 

Let Jleience hftil thus happy y«ar-^ 

^ Let Fame its risings glories smg ; 

Wthep art$ .unwonted luatre wear, 
And boast a pation in their King : 
And her.e,<«iiri«!aird shall they teign. 
For George protects the polished train* 
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To you, jujil rip^p*d into binh^ 

He gives the fair— •»the great design ; 
'Tis yQur$9 ye Sires, of geniritie worth. 
To bid the future artists shuie ; 
That Arts, unrivfiird, lonj^ may reign^ 
Where George protects the poUsh'd train. 

*Tis yourSf O well selected band ! 

To watch where inf«int genii^ blows^ 
To rear the flow'r, with fost'ring hand, 
And ev*ry latent sweet disclose/. 
So Arts, anriTaird, long will reign 
Whf jre ^^e^fg^ protect^ ,t|ie polish'd train^ 

^ No more to distant realms repair 

For foreign ai^, or borrow*d rule ; 
Beneatb her Mooarch^s gen'noQs care, 
3xitc^nia ,{ponds a noblex jscbool — 
Where Arts, unrivall'd, shall remain. 
For George protects the polish'd train. 

So sball ^er .sops, in science bred, 

PifFose her arts from shore to sbor^ 
And wide her growing genius spread. 
As round the world h^r thunders roar :> 
fox be who ru^s t^je splsi^ect ,nii\in. 
Great George — jprotects the polish'd trf^in.*' 


7hi9|t9^s SO ,cojpgeJi^al to (the flajtterjug hopes 
of the company, whose canes were, fo^r a tiqae, sus- 
pended in festivity, s^nd who had met to be gay, 
w^ received with xQucfa applause* 

Op l^edi^esday, the 26th of April, the Exhibit 
tifljn of the Royal Academy, in Pall Mall, waa 
opened for the first time, and drew the greate&t 
crowds, and of tl^e highest fashion ; and it was 
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observed, in the periodical journals of the time, 
that the encouragement giv^n to this institution 
was even already visible in the works of genius 
then exhibited: and I may take the opportunity 
of noting in this place, that Sir Joshua's exer- 
tions to raise the.character of the Academy, were 
not confined fo his discourses alone; as, from 
its first opening, until the year 179<ij inclusive, 
it appears that he^ sent no less than two hun- 
dred and fortj^'-four pictures to the various exhibi- 
tions. 

I' 

In this place, as a prppf of the advance that the 
arts had made in England, even as early as 1769) 
I shall mention that the p ctures which chiefly 
attracted the attention of the connoisseurs at this 
first season of the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
Pall Mall, wete the departure of Regulus from 
Rome, and Veniis lamenting the Death of Adonis, 
both by Mr. WIeBt ; Hector ^aod Andromache, 
Venus directing iErieas and Achates, by Mrs. An- 
gelica Kauffman, a lady who was but lately ar- 
rived in London ; the King and Queen, by Mr. 
Nathaniel Dance; Lady Molyileux, by Mr. Gains- 
borough ; a piping Boy, a candle-light piece, by 
Mr. Hone ; an altar-piece of the' Annunciation, 
by Mr. Cipriani ; the character of Hebe, the Duke 
of Gloucester, and a Boy playing at CVicket, by 
Mr. Cotes ; a capital landscape, containing a view 
of Penton Lynn, in Scotland, by Mr. Barijett; and 
the Smith, described by Shakespeare in King 
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John, with open mouth, swallowing a Tailor's 
news, by Mr. Penny : to these we must atld, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds* portraits of the Duchess of 
Manchester and her Son, as Diana disarming Cu- 

> * 

pid ; the portrait of Lady Blake, as Juno receiving 
the cestus from Venus; and the portrait of Miss 
Morris, as Hope nursing Love. 

This Miss Morris, I must observe, was a beau- 
tiful young lady, who, from the unexpected mis- 
fortunes of her family, was reduced to the neces- 
sity of seeking some employment for a livelihood; 
and being supposed to have requisite talents for 
the stage, she was advised by her friends to at- 
tempt it as a profession. Sir Joshoa Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, and many other illustrious persons, 
who wer6 her particular friends and patrons, atr 
tended on the first night of her appearance on 
any stage, when she was to perform the character 
of Juliet, at Covent-Garden theatre ; but frpm 
the exceeding delicacy, of both her mind and 
body, she was overpowered by her timidity, 
to such a degree, that she fainted away on her 
first entrance on the stiige, and with much dif- 
ficulty was prevailed on to go through the part. 
This very pitiable young lady shortly after fell 
into a deep decline, which ended in her death. 
Her mother was, I think, a native of the West 
Indies, and, on the death of her husband, who 
had been governor of one of the islands, came 
over to England, with a son and two daughters, 
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iBii4 ^l^o 9 fib^ro fUve, who afterwari(jls he^^i^e jt^e 
f l^vaDt of Sir Joajbud.* 

Ip honor of tihe King's biriji-i^y^ whicl^ vf^s 
kept .on Monday the 5th of Jyne, and the 6r^ 
which ha4 occurred aftei* the institution pf the 
^pyal Academy, the bo^y ojf Q.oya^ iV^adecnicians 
gave an entertainment at t^ejr J;ix).usein Pall IVJi^U; 
a^d, as a token ojf tj^eif grateful se^ise of his 
M^sty's iiavour to thefn, a ^leodid illumijjiatioi;! 
in )the evening w^^ diapJayed} with tr,ai]ispai;ent 
paintings, and lamps of y^ious colgnrs, pccupy? 
ing the whole fro^t of the Q.oy^| Academy. Ip 
the centre compartment appeared a gx^efgl female 
figure seated, representing jF^ainting, $urrov^€^ 
with Genii, some pf which gM.ided her pencil, 
whilst others dictated subjects to her: at her feet 
were various youths .e^loyed in the st^ijly pf the 
art ; and over her bead hovered a celestial form, 
representing RoyaJi Mujii6cence, attended by se- 
veral other figures supportijog a cprnucopija fille<^ 
with honors and rew^rd^. This whole piece yfat 
executed by Mr. Ciprianj, R. A. 

On the left side of Painting, iq another cpmr 
partment, Sculpture was represented by a fem^ 
figure, standing upon a rock of marble, hoHifig 


* She was the daughter of Vs^leDtine Morris, esq., the original 
possessor and improver of the romantic wi miich a^irefl 4q*- 
main of Pierce^eld, in M omnQOthshire ; in the fidornment of 
which he had expended much money, and deranged his private 
fortune. Miss Morris made her first appearance at €ovent Gar- 
den theatre on NoTember 29, 1768 ; and died Miay h 17e9* 
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ii» pq^ baad ftu ^otique bu8t,.aiKl.in the .other the- 
qhisel aiKl i9a)let. This compartment was executed 
l>y Mr- West, R. A. 

On the right side of PaiDting, in a thir4 com* 
psrCeEient, wa^ r<^pr€aepted, by another fen^ale fi* 
gure. Architecture, in a contemplative attitude, 
holding in her hand a pair of compasses, being 
surrounded with huildingay and having at her feet 
the basket and acanthus root, which are said to 
hav« given rise to the Corinthian order. This 
subject was executed by Mr. Nathaniel Dance, 

Immediattely above the centre compartment was 
a tablet with this inseription, '^ Royal Academy 
of Arts, instituiled MDCCLXVIII." And upon 
the t^hle^ wi^;p}aced a medallion, in which were 
rapimented. the portraits of theii* Majesties, by Mr. 
P:enny, R. A. The medallion was surrounded 
with festoons of laurdi, roses, and myrtle inter- 
twined, and with ti'opbies of arms, and attributes 
^f Venus and ithe Graces, paj^ted by Mr. Richards, 

Some paets of the front w^e adorned with tro^ 
pbies alluding to the di^fiWeiiit arts ^of design, 
paii>ted by Mr. Richards and JVIr. Wale, R. A. 
And others were enriched with stars and various 
figures in lamps of di£ferent colours ; the top of 
the building was terminated with a large Imperial 
Crown and various pyramids, &c. in lamps of dif- 
ferent colours. 
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It should be noticed, that exhibitions of trans- 
parencies were at the time quite a novelty, so 
much so indeed, that nothing- of the kind had 
hitherto been seen; in addition to which, this 
was the joint work of the first painters *in the-b¥dg- 
dom, and therefore was viewed by t4i& populace 
with astonishment and delight : since then, hdw-» 
ever, from the vast increase of artists in the nation, 
transparencies are become so common, tliat they 
are little thought of, and commonly very indif- 
ferently executed. 

In this year Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote a most 
excellent letter to Barry, then a student at Rome. 
It is so descriptive of the writer's principles, and 
so honourable to his feelings as an artist, that I 
shall insert it here at length, only premising, that 
it was partly addressed to Barry in consequence of 
a letter from him to Mr. Burke, in which he de- 
scribed himself as engaged in some contests with 
the picture dealers at Rome, who were acting very 
illiberally towards young English artists, and usiag 
underhand means to prevent their being employed 
by various travellers in copying or making origi- 
nals, as those dealers in rotten pictures earnestly 
desired to possess themselves of all the loose cash 
which affluent tourists had purposed to lay out in 
Vertu. 
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" Dear Sir, 

'' I ara very much obliged 

to you for your remembrance of me in your letter 
to Mr. Burke, which, though I have read with 
great pleasure as a composition, I cannot help 
saying with some regret, to find that so great a 
portion of your attention has been engaged upon 
temporary matters, which might be so much more 
profitably employed upon what would stick by 
you through your whole life. 

" Whoever is resolved to excel in painting, or 
indeed in any other art, must bring all his mind to 
bear upon that one object, from the moment he 
rises till he goes to bed ; the effect of every object 
that meets the painter's eye may give him a lesson, 
provided his mind is calm, unembarrassed with 
other objects, and open to instruction. This ge- 
neral attention, with other studies connected with 
the art, which must employ the artist in his closet, 
will be found sufficient to fill up life, if it was 
much longer than it is. Were I in your place, I 
would consider myself as playing a great game, 
and never suffer the little malice and envy of my 
rivals to draw off my attention from the main 
object ; which, if you pursue with a steady eye, it 
will not be in the power of all the Cicerones in the 
world to hurt you. Whilst they are endeavouring 
to prevent the gentlemen from employing the 
young artists, instead of injuring them, they are, in 
my opinion, doing them the greatest service. 
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" Whilst I was at Rome I was very little em- 
frloyed by tbellfi, and that I always considered ad 
so teuch time loM : copying tb<Me omsitii^Dtal pic- 
tures, which the travellitig gentlemen dtWayd bring 
hdme with them as furflitufe for their boiises, i^ 
far from being the most profitable manner bf a stii-' 
dent spending his time. Whoever h^s grMt vieil^S) 
I would recommedd to hitti, whilst at R<>Me, I'a-^ 
ther to live on bread add water, thin l6s6 thode 
advantages which he dad never hdp^ t6 edjoy si 
second time, add whidh be will find 6nly in the 
Vatican ; ^bere, I Will edgage, no caValief ?end^ 
bis students to copy for bidi. I do dot diean this 
as any fdpfoircb to the gentlemen ; the wbfks in 
that placdi thddgh tb^y are the proper study of ad 
artist, make but an a\4kward figui'e painted id 6\l 
and reduced to the Aize of easel pictures. The 
Capella Si*tina i^ the production of the greatert 
genius that wa^ ever ediployed id the arts ; iti^ 
worth considering by what principles that stupen- 
dous greatness of style is produced; and endea*" 
vOuridg to produce somethidg of your dWd dn tb6se 
principles, will be a more advantageous method of 
study, than copying the St. Cecilia in the BdN 
ghefte, ot the Herodias of Guido, which may be 
ce»pied to eternity, witbout contributidg one j0t 
toWiircIs making a man a more able pdinteh 

** If you neglect visiting the Vatican often, add 
particularly the Capelld Sistida, you will neglect 
receiving that peculiar ^dvatttage which Rbttie cdrt 
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give above all other cities in the worfd. . Jnf other 
places you virill find ca$t^ from the antique, Md 
capital pictures of the great painters, but it is there 
ofily that yon can form an idea of the digtiity of 
the aft, as it is there only that yoa can see the 
Works of Michael Angelo and RaffaeHe. If you 
should not relish them at firist, which may pro^ 
bably be the ease, as they have none of those qutl^ 
Hties i^hich are captivating at first sight, nfever 
cesise l<M>king till you feel something like inspira^ 
tion come over you, till jrou think every other 
painter insipid, in comparison, and to be admired 
only for petty excellencies. 

'^ 1 suppose you have heard of the establish- 
ment of a Royal Academy here ; the first oppor- 
tunity I have I will send you the discourse I de- 
livered at its opening, which was the first of Ja- 
nuary. As I hope you will be hereafter one of 
our body, 1 wish you would, as opportunity offers, 
make memorandums of the r^ulations of the aca^ 
demies that you may visit in your travels, to be 
engrafted on our owp, if they should be found 
useful. " I am, with the greatest esteem, 

** Yours, 

" J. Retkolds. 

" Oti reading my letter over, I think it requires 
some apology for the blunt appearance of a dicta- 
torial style, in which I have obtruded my advice. 
1 am forced to write in a great hurry, and have 
little time for polishing my style.*' 
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Ban;/ Writes thus to the Burkesi, dated from 
Rome, July the 8th 1769. 

" I wrote an answer some time ago, to a nio^t. 
obliging friendly letter which I received from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I am really happy at this other 
mark of distinction which is bestowed upon bis 
unquestionably superior |;a.lents. Nobody rejoices 
more than I do, to find the world inclined to make 
those acknowledgments to abilities and virtue.'* 

Barry, also, in his letter to Sir Joshua above- 
mentioned, dated from Rome, May J 7th, 1769* 
thus expresses himself. 

From Mr. Barry to Mr. Reynolds. 

Rome, May 17 tk, 1769. 
*' Deaa Sir, 

** Nothing could have made 
me more really happy than the very kind letter 
you favoured me with lately. It came most op- 
portunely to support my spirits at a time when I 
was in the hands of a doctor and a surgeon, and 
ill of a fever, which, I believe, was occasioned by a 
cold I got while working in the Vatican ; but, 
thank God, I am tolerably well got over it, and 
though it kept me from work some weeks,. yet, as 
I am got back again to the Vatican, and (what with 
bleeding and other evacuations in my illness) with 
a better frame of body, there is no reason to be 
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dissatisfied. Whenever the Pope is made, which I 
hope, will be soon, I sfaallgo totheCapellaStstina. * 
" There is a passage in your letter, which will 
be a sufficient excuse for wh^t I &m gbi«g to tell 
y>6u, that I think myself rather reprehensible as a 
furious enthusiast for Michael Angeto, than as re- 
l^trding him with any degree *of coldness or indif- 
fereace. I saw in /m'works only that deep know- 
ledge of the human body, and that masterly style 
ofilrawing each part in particular, so noble in its 
form, and so adjusted to, and corresponding with 
the other parts^ that for a naked figure, taken sim- 
ply .as such, there is nothing in painting to parallel 
him. It is only in the antique, where one sees 
the same knowledge, and amazing fitness, in the 
detail of all. the component parts of a figure ; and 
if Chtsis not the summum bonumofart, it is at 
least very near it ; so that if, in any of my letters 
to my frierids, I have been a little warrii in express^ 
ing my feelings, of the superiority osf the antique 
to jail things whatsoever;^ in fitness of parts, ele* 
gapce^nd propriety of thinking, and, indefed; every 
tjhing that c6uld bie shewn in a statue^; br if l-have 
9M(i| that Raffaelle excelled in possessing the ge-^ 
neral parts of the art, arid was nearest the antique 
in these things, and that Titian atone ,was thep^in:^ 
ter of paititers, yet I never forgot that thece were no 
exampMs of the naked to be found, exceptin Mi- 
clteel: Angelo, that prodigy, in whose works may- 
be seep the difference at least of two centuries be-» 

VOL. I. o 
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tiyixt tb^i wd what Wft9 done by people munedi^ 
ately before him : one sees Raffaelle and ali kk 
coateoapprarie^, as cttudiously concealing the naked, 
(no one chusing to contend it with Michael An* 
gelo in th^t part) as the other was of shewing it. 
I Vpovy but of two or thsee examples of naked fi* 
gureg in RaflDtelle, in the Galatea, Diogenes, and 
Christ in the dispute of the Sacraroient, and the 
Stchooi of Athens, and his St. John« The two 
^nni^r are, you know, not to be mentioned with 
Michael Au^elo : the St. John I will not speak o^ 
ag thQ original is^ they say* in Frs^nce: a compa- 
rispn betwixt Raffaelle's Jkmas, andi M^cbaelf An^' 
gelo'i^ Christ, wpuld turn much in favor of Mi- 
chael Angalo, though perhaps^ Raffaelle may have 
the advantage in the elegance of his idea and ge- 
lier^l ^vm* You will excuse my mentioning 
theK things to you, who are so much better ao- 
quainted with them already; but I wished to ex« 
culpaite myself to you, and I will further add? that 
it wc^s next, to impossihle' that I should think 
Ijghtly of M&^hael Angelo, as it is some yeara sinc« 
I r/^d a paper in the Idler, which has been pointed 
out to tnf^;ai%.yourf a. I haye* a notion some ham 
orj other, that the arts would* be just now of! some 
consequence^ tmd pretty it[iu6li'a public concern^ 
did'Ootrtjf^ st^tie competitors; of whom the papers 
are sa foil, divert the attention of the public inta 
another channel. However, I can say with trutfiy 
that as nobody is more an enthusiast for art than 
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I tm^ wo there it na one who l^bicstes ftiore sin- 
cerely at the honor done art, by the tftle and dig- 
nity hf^ majesty has gradohsfy conferred on that 
{>efson, whosef phti of a public exhibition has beeA 
iB» serttcedbie to art as ' his perfortnances were. 
Th^ public opinion will supply what I Woiild say. 
**1 ato sincerely and heartily obliged to you, for 
jdtiv kind advice with iidsp6(it to iltudy ; it has 
giten ine great conirolatJoii to fiiid, that toy whole 
eotrrse of study, for ffear tftree y^ats t hav<^bfe6n ih 
Italy, has been i^o'agteeable to the' plan ;^oU toen- 
tion. I hadf the mortification here to see' that I 
was takrng quite a different route from most Other 
people iti stiidy, as t rte^er so touch as employed 
my6eH*for tWo bourse, up6n any thing besides &fi- 
chael Angfelo, Raifaelle, and titian, except toy 
st^idfi'es upon the antique and nature, Aiy own 
littl'e things of inventTon, and a piece of a' figui^ 
of a Mdgdalen, by Anhibal Carrrfchi. As I wts 
consdidus that my notions of cOlouriftg wei'e bad 
and ill^ grounded, copying of Titian for sotoe titoe, 
was, I thought, tfhe 'only ad'visabl^ course I could 
take, aildlhave reason to tiiink t did riot judgd ill: 
the Way of colouring t bad then, was enough to 
damtr ^ven a good' design and drawing, more esjiie- 
cially amongst such people as ours, who are float- 
ing about after Magilphs'and mysteries, and very 
little likely to satisfy themselves ii^ith' that say- 
ing of Annibars ^ Biion disegno e coloritodi 
fango/ 

o 2 
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^^ It is impostible for me to describe , to you, 
what an advantage I bad in the acquaintance of 
Mr. Burke ; it was a preparative for, and facili- 
tated my relish for the beautiful things of the arts 
here; and I will affirm from experience,. that o^ 
gentleman of a literary turn, and delicate feeling 
for the ideal, poetical andes^pressive parts of the 
art, is likely to be of the greatest service to a 
young artist, and will be found the true corrective 
for those meehanical and practical perfections, 
which the general herd of painters make such » 
stir about in their conversations^ of which this 
country furnishes the strongest instance in . the 
world, as ^ long succession of paipters here^ have 
so corrupted one. another, that there is hardly to.be 
found one ideal beauty in any Italian painter of the 
day. I should have the greatest obligsutic^) to 
you imaginable, if you would favour me with ypnr 
discourse at the opening of the Academy, which 
you were so obliging as to promise in your letter. 
I long to read it in our coffee-house ;. as I could 
wish, by way of revenge upon the enemies of art, 
to inspire all sorts of artists with that, enthusiasm 
for their profession, which will give vim».ur to the 
prosecution of study, and which, (from what I have 
seen in the Idler) I am sure your discourses must 
abound with. " I am, dear Sir, 

** With the greatest respect and love, 
" Your most obliged, 

*' And very humble Servant, 

" J. B. 
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'^ I shall be very particular and careful iti making 
such collections of the institutions of the several 
academies as I can. 

** I am tempted to say, by way of apology, for 
that part of my attention, which, as you observe, 
was employed upon my disputes with some peo- 
ple here, that though I have found it impossible 
for me not to be uneasy at it, as I saw what ad- 
vantages it deprived me of (not copying as you 
suppose) I saw also an artist for whose person and 
abilities I had the greatest value, helped out of 
the world, rather, I am afraid, before his time, and 
the same thing had happened here before to one 
Crawley a sculptor. It is impossible 1 say, for 
me not to have been moved at it, and if love of art, 
friendship for an ingenious man, who was doing 
honor to it, and regard to my own character as a 
man, and situation as an artist, here a burthen to 
my friends in England, and deprived of any occa- 
sion that might offer for lightening that burden ; 
if these things could not move me, I do not know 
what would ; but as you so kindly interest your- 
self in my welfare, I will assure you with great 
truth, that 1 have taken care that those anxieties 
should never interfere wilh my plan of study, 
which I saw clearly enough, was the only pillar 
upon which must be founded all my hopes. 

" You will oblige me in shewing this letter to 
Mr, Bucke and family, as 1 shall not write for a 
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few posts to coiDi^, s^nd yet womM. hei gM they 
l^pew i was f^live ^nd welK 

*' For Heaven's sake contrive it so as to get casts 
ai^d pioulds i^ade for the actdeoty of the foor 
bQsso-relievos in the garden of the Villa Mednsi ; 
the Christ of Michael Angeles the arms of his 
Moses, aod a good many antiquesi of which ihere 
are moulds made/' 

I have inserted this long letter, beeause I think 
it contains many good and useful hints in'iespect 
(o the mode of study, which 3rourig Artists; should 
pursue. 

In the month of October, thia.year,4Sir Jothut 
was called oQ to attend the sessions in (hi^ Old 
5i^iley, in company with Dr. Johnson, Gnmck% 
I>r. Goldsmiths and several other distidgufthed 
characters, to give evidence to character in fi^TOV 
of the well known Mr. Baretti, in consequence of 
his being obliged to stsmd tria] under a verdict of 
Qianslaughter, found agsfiMt him by a^ ooiron^r's. 
iBquest, on the 10th of the month. 

Thjs unfortunate circu^m^wice. arose fcf^m I^ 
Baretti having be^n att9pk.ed oni thc^ 6th ioi the 
evening, at the end of Pan ton -street,, goibg into 
the Haymarket, by a prostitute^ who rudely and 
indecently accosted him. Hfs^ pushed her ftom 
him, but she, findiutg by hi^ accent that he V9ia» a 
foreigner, immediately called binisby iim Odost op- 
probrious nafioes,; and her lot^d tones hdvkig 
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brought np a bully, he began to assault Mr. 6a^ 
retti Jti the most outra^oos manner. 

Some more of the gang then approached, a6d 
attempted to hustle him ; when he was obliged, in 
hni defencei, to pull out a small knife^ warning them 
not to use him ill, that he would not bear it, and 
would strike the first person that should come ne^r 
him. 

He then ran, and as they pursued him> he kept 
moving his hand backward and forward in running 
frota them, to defend himself, and thus wounded 
two of his assailants, one of whom died afterwards 
in the Middlesex hospital. The crowd was now 
so great, that Mr. Baretti, no longer in dread of 
bis life, immediately submitted himself, and was 
eommitted by Sir John Fielding to Tothill-fieldd 
prison. 

The coroner's inquest sat two days before they 
brought in their verdict, when Baretti was admit-^ 
ted to bail, and the trial taking place on the SSrd, 
he refused to avail himself of the usual privilege 
of having half his jury composed of foreigners r 
bHi^ the evidences for the prosecution so completely 
cottlradicted themSfelvds add each other, that little 
more was necessary than for him to explain the 
circumstances, which he did, justifying the act as 
one of self-defence, after having been repeatedly 
struck and abused; at the same time asserting, 
that the knife was drawn only to terrify, and not 

'oxford^ 


# 
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to wound, though the pressing of the pcfiulace in 
his retreat bad, in a moment of agitation, led him 
further than he at first intended* 

This was confirmed by some most respectable 
eye-witntesses ; and the host of brilliant evidence, 
in favour of his general character, immediately 
drew forth a verdict of acquittal, to the complete 
satisfaction of the court and of the public at large; 

The only pupil whom Sir Joshua had at this 
period was Mr. Charles Gill, son of a person at 
Batb, whose exquisite taste as a pastry cook has 
been particularly noticed by Anstey in his cele- 
brated poem. Mr. Gill, the younger, has, how- 
ever, not been so celebrated in bis art, and is un- 
happily one of those whom Mr. Edwards notices 
to have been peculiarly unfortunate, having re- 
ceived a very severe wound in his thigh, which 
has deprived him of the use of his leg.* 

* WbiUt speaking of Sir Joshua's pupils, 1 shall take the li- 
berty to introduce an anecdote of Mr. Gill's father, as it was rela- 
ted to roe by the son Charles. 

Mr. Gill, senior, the noted pastry cook of Batb, was a stout 
vell-uade athletic man, that might inliinidale, even by hi8**p- 
peaiance only ; and as he was travelKog once ib a pdst-diaise 
alone, on the road between London and Bath, it was his chance 
to espy a highwayman making his way up to the chaise with an 
intention to rob him. At this, Mr. Gill's heart failed him ; at^d 
in order to g^t the fearful business over as qfiick as possible, he 
took out his purse in readiness to deliver it to the highwayman, 
even before it was demanded ; and when the robber approached 
near to the chaise-window. Gill not being very deliberate in what 
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To return to our subject, Sir Joshua during part 
of this year appears to have been deprived of bis 
sister's doi&estic attentions, by a visit to Paris. 
This lias been noticed by Dr. Johnson, in a letter 
to a Miss Flint, a very.yeung lady who had trans* 
lated his Strictures on Shakspeare into French, and 
was then re^dent at that gay metropolis. He 
says, ^' How can you prevent me from complain- 
ing of those charms by which you have gained so 
much on Miss Reynolds, that she no longer re- 
members her country nor her friends? It is but a 
trifle for you to praise us; it is a trifle to spread 
our literary fame, whilst you deprive us of the 
pleasure of seeing and of conversing with Miss 
Reynolds. In short, Madam, ^02« must become 
less amiable, Jf you wish that we should love you 
more/* 

Miss Reynolds had accompanied Miss Flint to 
Paris* This Miss Flint afterwards became Ma- 
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be did, and eager to show his willipgne^s to comply with any de- 
mand that should be made, thrust his head through the window, 
not perceiving, id his hurry, that the glass was up, and broke it 
into shivers. This violent act alarmed Ibe bif h^n^ayman, who 
concluded it must be the result of invincible intrepidity, and ac- 
cordingly he turned about his horse, and immediately rode off, 
thinking it best not to have any thing to do with such a lion- 
hearted »f€iUow : but Gill, still apprehending danger, thoog fat tbe 
robber would take him by surprize, by firing his pistol at him 
through the back of the carriage ; and therefore, to be the more 
secure, he instantly laid himself down at the bottom of the chaisp, 
and thus continued his journey. 
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dame ^ Rer^rall^ having mdtri^d 6A6 of tli« ko^ 
blesse of France, and berng l^t M widofr, thi^ -iiil* 
tcfftumte lady, together with Iver ottfy doop, #M 
guillotined by those wretches who pos^M^d the 
power in the reign of terror. 

At the time Mids Reynold Wd« in P^is^ (fto 
she informed me,) she attended a sate Of pv^tuted. 
It Was a most capital coUeetion, yet the sde WM 
so priv^Me, th^t the catalogue was not pfisted, but 
handed about the room on a written papef . TM 
tollectfon coSFtaiaed many very fine porfrarfs^ by 
Titian and Vandyke, besidi^s tarious othef dttbj^eA 
by the inost eminent masters, particularly oiie 1^ 
Rembrandt, historieal, With figures the fni>sJ2eof 
life. On her describing the pictdre aft^wai!d4' to 
Sir Joshua, he said it must, by her adcount'of it^ ImMf^ 
been worth three thousand pounds at least. Alt of 
those she saw sold f&$ next to nothing, for there 
were but few bidders* in the room ; and being with- 
out money herself to make purchases, she viewed 
with inward torture those precious articles kndckecf 
down for the most trifling sums. Indeed, the re- 
gret she felt at not being able to possess herself of 
such bargains had so great an effect on her, that 
she feared she should have fainted away in the 
auction-room. Some few she did buy, and atal 
very small price, which were Very fine ; these sfce 
sent to England, to her brother Sir Joshua^ who, 
unluckily, not having a sufiicienl reliemce on her 
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judgement in pictures, had not previously commis- 
sioned her to make any purchases for him. 

Miss Frances Reynoids had long liyed in the 
bouse of Sir Joshua^ her brother, which she super*- 
iiitended in its domestic economy ; but conceived, 
on some occasion, that she had not been so kindly 
treated as she deserved. This occasioned a small 
degree of cooiness between them, and it was her 
iBteBtion to compose a letter, in order to explain 
to bim her supposed grievances ; yet the compo-* 
sition of this letter was an affair of great difficulty : 
she, tbere£3re, consulted with her sage friend Dr. 
lohneon, who participated with her in her troubles, 
and voluntarily offered to write a letter himself, 
whiieh when copied should pass as her own. This 
accordingly he performed ; but when this letter* 
wa» produced by him* for her approval, she felt 
herself obliged to reject it, a» the whole contents 
of it were ao very unlike her own diction, and so 
decide^ like biis, that the intended deception 
would DO more bsve passed with Sir Joshua, than 
if Johoson had attired himself iD her cap and gown, 
and endeavoured to impose his identical person 
upoo Sir «k»hua as his sister. 

It was also some time about this> period, aifd 
previous to my becoming a pupil of Sir Joskua, 


* It began thus — 

** I am well aware that complaints are always odious, but com- 
platm I mostr 
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that a circumstance took place, highly illustrative 
of his character, and which I shall now detail, 
knowing it to be authentic. 

Sir Joshua, as his usual custom, looked OTer the 
daily morning paper at his breakfast time ; and oo* 
one of those perusals, whilst reading an account of 
the Old Bailey sessions, to his great astonishment^ 
saw that a prisorier had been tried and condemned 
to death for a robbery committed on the person of 
one of his own servants, a negro who had been 
with him for some time. He immediately rung 
the bell for the servants, in order to make his in- 
quiries, and was soon convinced of the truth of the 
matter related In the newspaper. This black man 
had lived in his service as footman for seveml 
years, and has been pourtrayed in several pictures, 
particularly in one of thd Marqais of Granby, 
where he holds the horse of that General, ^r 
Joshua reprimanded this black servant for his con- 
duct, and especially for not having inform^ him 
of this serious adventure ; when the man said be 
had concealed it only to avoid the blame be should 
have incurred had he told it : he then related the 
following circumstances of the business, «aying, 
that Mrs. Anna Williams (the old blind lady who 
lived at the house of Dr. Johnson) had, some time 
previous, dined at Sir Joshua's with Miss Rey- 
nolds ; that in the evening she went home to 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, in a hackney-coach, and 
that he had been sent to attend her to bar house. 
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On b^is retqrn be bad met with compaoionB who 
bad detaii^ed him till so late an hour, that when 
he came to Sir Joshua's house, he found the doors 
wer^ ^hut and all the servants gone to rest In 
this dilemma he wandered in the street till be 
caiue to a waAcb-bouse, in which he took shelter 
for the remainder of the night, among the variety 
of miserable companions to be found in such 
places; and:amidst this assembly of the wretched, 
the black man fell sound asleep, when a poor 
thief, who had b^en tak^n into custody by the 
constable qf the night, perpeiving, as the fjam 
s^^pt, tb^t be .bad a watch apd money in bis pocket 
(which wa^ jse^en on his thigh), be. seized, an 
opportunity ,^d ,^toIe the w^tch, and with a pen* 
knife cut tJi^augh.the pocket, and so possessed 
himself o^^ tjie mooey. When the Black awaked 
from bis nap, he soon discovered what had been 
done. to hi^ cost, and immediately gave the alarm, 
and a strict search was made through the company ; 
wbea..the vairiqus articles which the Black bad 
lost were found in the possession of the unfortu- 
(late wretq^fWho bad stolen them* He was ac- 
cor^ipgLy aegured, and next morning carried before 
the J ustice, and conmiitted to take bis trial at the 
Old Bailey, (the Black being bound over to pro- 
se(^ute), and, as we have seen, was at his trial cast 
and condemned to death. Sir Joshua, much 
affected by this recital, immediately sent bjs prin- 
cipal servant, Ralph K)rkly,.to make all inquires 
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into the state of the criminal, and, if necessary, to 
relieve bis wants in whatever way conld be done. 
When Kirkly came to the prison, he was s6on ad- 
mitted to the cell of the prisoner, where he beheld 
the most wretched spectacle that imagination can 
conceive— -a poor foriorn criminat, without a friend 
on earth who could relieve or assist hitn, and re- 
duced almost to a skeleton by femine and by filth, 
waiting till the dreadful morning should arrive 
when he was to be rendered' a terrrible esrample by 
a violent death. Sir Joshua now ordered fresh 
cloathing tabe s^nt to him, and also that the black 
servant as a penance^ as well as an act of charity 
should carry to him every day a sufficient supply 
of food from his own table ; and at thsrt time Mr. 
E. Btnrke being very luckily in office he applied to 
him, and by their joint interest they got his sen- 
tence changed to transportation ; wheh, after being 
furnisfae^d with -all necessaries, he was sent out of 
thekingdbm. 

When Goldsmith first publlshefd h%'" Dteserted 
Village," he dedicated it to his frientf. Sir Joshua, 
in which he elegantly observes, ** I can hare no ex^ 
pectations, in an address of this kind^ either to add 
to your reputation or to establish- my own. You 
can g^in nothing from my admiration, as I am igno- 
rant of the art in which you are said'to excel; and 
I may lose much by the severity of your judgement, 
as few have a juster taste in poetry thfan you. Set* 
ting interest, therefore, aside, to which F never 
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paid nKM^ attention, i mtist be indulged, at pre- 
8tot^'4n ibltewrng my affeetioi^s. The only dedica- 
tWn I •ever noade waa to my brother, because I 
loved him better than iBOst other men. He is since 
dead. Permit me to fnacribe this poem to you.'^ 

During the latter part of the year, Si^r Joshua 
was much occupied in the preparation of his se- 
cond discourse, which was delivered at the rooms 
of the Academy, on the 1 1^ of* l>ccember, 1769. 

The general object of this leeture was to convey 
a brief code of instructions for improvement in 
the various arts whi<4i the Academy was intended 
to encourage ; and these hints, as it was Vety 
3^9$\y observed- at tlie time, wer^ oflfered with the 
^ ingenuous modasfy of a man. Who by eisdceltence 
beoomes conscious of defect, as hints' ibutid^ 
upoB his own previous mistakes, whic^h might at 
least prevent industry from being misapplied.'^ 

Considering thfe study *of painting i» particular, 
as divided into three parts, he supposed the firsrt, 
which was merely that of acquiring a facility of 
drawing any object, a tolerable readiness in tb^ 
management of colours, and an acquaintance with 
the most simple and obvious of the rules of com- 
position, to have been already passed through by 
the student ; to whom be next recommended the 
absolute necessity- of collecting subjects for ex- 
pression, and of amassing a stock of ideas capable 
of being combined and varied agreeable to circum- 
stances* 
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This he considered as forming the second pe- 
riod, in which the student was to endeavour to 
acquire a general knowledge of all that was al* 
ready known and executed ; ip ^bich, no loQger 
under the tuition of any particular ipaater/he was 
to regard himself solely as the pupil of the art, 
and thus to acquire and combine all the perfections 
scattered through the wiorks of the mo3t celebrated 
of past times, and of the various schools. 

In this part of the progress, though the student 
wa9 to be aJt liberty to regulate his taste, and to 
enlarge the powers of his imaginatiqQ, stilt was he 
to consider himself as restricted by certain ryle^, 
and so much in subjection and discipline under 
the art in general, as not to be permitted to resign 
bHnself to any particular authority, much less to 
deviate into any track where be could perceive no 
antecedent footsteps. 

Having gone through the second, and arrived at 
the last stage,^ he considered the student as then 
liberated from all fortper authority, and to be now 
guided ^lely by judgement : being thus placed, 
if not upon an equality, yet in the same rank wjtb 
those who had preceded him ; and eyein as exer- 
cising a portion of sovereignty over, those very 
rules by which he himself hyad been governed in 
the former course of his studies. 

At this period, too, be describetji him as juf^ir 
fied in adopting a new^mode of judgement; biding 
no longer bound to compare the productions. of 
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.rat with each other, but to examine the art itself 
by Nature's own standard, and thus to correct its 
errors, and supply its defects. 

VYith a uienrjory thus stored, and a judgement 
.thus directed, then, but not till then, was the stu- 
,dent to try the power of imagination, nay, even to 
.give it the reins; for he asserted, that '' the man 
whose mind has been thus disciplined, might be 
indulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and might 
even venture to play on the borders of the wildest 
extravagai\ce ; as then the habitual dignity, which 
long converse with the greatest minds has im^ 
parted to hfm, will display itself in all his at- 
tempts, and he will stand among his instructors, 

.not as an imitator, but as a rival/* He assumed, 

» ■ . 

thai; invention was little more than a new combina- 
tion of such imaeres as have been already treasured 
t up in the memory, so that he whose mind was 
.best stored with images would most certainly be 
the most capable of invention; and thus, that 
he who was best acquainted with the composi- 
tions of others, would be the most capable of origi- 
nality. 

Of course it followed, as he premised, that 
such artists as toil on in the dull drudgery of copy- 
ing, though they might, indeed, faithfully exhibit 
the minutest part of some favourite composition, 
would, however, never arrive at any excellence. 
This position, so much at variance with the rules 
then generally adopted, he explained by the ob- 

VOL. I. p 
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servation, that, of the best large compositions, a 
great part was always common-place^ which, though 
it takes much time to copy, could conduce but 
little to improvement. It follows^ of course, as 
he observes, that imitation should always be pre- 
ceded by selection ; but still, as that requires no 
effort of the mind, so. would the powers of inven- 
tion and composition become torpid and devoid 
of energy from want of exercise, instead of being 
kept, as they ought to be, in constant practice. 

Indeed, he confined the use of copying solely 
to the learning to colour; though even that branch 
of the art can never be acquired by a servile copy- 
ist. And here too, he pointed out, that a skilful 
artist would always rather consider what the pro- 
ductions of the ancient masters had been, than 
what they are now, when changed by dirt and 
varnish ; and from hence he again pointed out 
the necessity to copy Nature herself, in compari* 
son with whose hues, the best coloured pictures 
are but faint and feeble and therefore most likely 
to give the youthful student ideas totally distinct 
from either art or nature. 

In addition to these hints, he allowed that copy- 
ing might be so far proper, as to make slight 
sketches of the machinery and general manage- 
ment of any admired picture, in order to preserve 
these -for future regulations of style, so that the 
student, instead of copying the touches of the 
great masters, would only copy their conceptions. 
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Yet, in these general observations, it was not 
his intention to do away models in painting: but 
instead of advising the student to paint a copy, 
he recommended to him to paint a companion ; so 
that, by comparing the two carefully together, he 
might best see his own defects, and be thereby 
taught to guard against them. 

In this most important part of the art, he recom- 
mended Ludovico Caracchi as the best model for 
style, and this he accompanied by some most judi- 
cious remarks, but too long, for insertion here : and 
his concluding observations are highly worthy the 
attention of all students, showing them that to ex- 
cel, they must always consider that *' Excellence 
is never granted to man but as the reward of La- 
bour/' 

1770. 

-fiXAT. 46. 

About the year 1770, Dr. Goldsmith lost his 
mother, who died in Ireland. On this occasion, he 
immediately dressed himself in a suit of cloathes of 
grey cloth, trimmed with black, such as is com- 
monly worn for second mourning. When he appear- 
ed the first tipie after this at Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
house. Miss F. Reynolds, the sister of Sir Joshua, 
-asked him whom he had lost, as she saw he wore 
mourning, when he answered, a distant relation 
only ; being shy, as I conjecture, to own that he. 

p 2 
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wore such slight mqurniDg for so near a relative. 
This appears in him an uns^ccountable blunder in 
wearing such address: as. all tbgse who did not 

. know his mother, or of her death, would not ex- 
pect or require him to wear mourning at all, and 
to all those who knew of his mother's death it 
would appear to be not the propel* dress of mourn- 
in? for so near a relative: so that he satisfied no- 
body and displeased some: for Miss Reynolds, 
who afterwards heard of his mother's decease, 
thought it unfeeling in him to call her a distant 

. relation. 

In the year .1770, died a former pupil of Sir 
Joshua's of the name of Dusign. His father was 
a colonel in the army, and his mother daughter of 
the Earl of Hyndford, a Scottish peer. After 
quitting Sir Joshua, he practised for a few yc|irs, 
at Bath, where his family resided ; but the desire 
of improving himself in his art induced him to 
proceed to Rome, and there he soon after died of 

. a consumption. About this time, also, a little cir- 
cumstance took place, which, from its connection 
with the art, deserves a record here. 

Most persons remember the lines by P«pe lyhich 
begin thus : 

" Come, genUe air ! th* ^olian shepherd said. 
While Procris panted in the secret shade." 


These verses, it is well knovyn, Pope sent to 
Miss Martha (Blount, accompanied with a fan^on 
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which was represented the story of Cephalus and 
Procris, designed and painted by himself, with the 
motto *' Aura Vent'* 

After the death' of Miss Blount, this fan, with 
other effects, was sold by public auction, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds sent a person to bid for it, as far 
as thirty guineas ; but the man who was intrusted 
with the Oommission mistook the mark in the ca- 
t'dlogue, and thought it could mean no rnore than 
thirty shillitigs, as' that sum iseemed a very suffi- 
cient -price for a fan. As it sold, however, for 
about two pounds, he lost the purchase ; but, 
lucTcify, 'it *was bought by a dealer in toys, and 
Sir Joshua got it by giving him a reasonable profit 
on his bargain. The fan was afterwards stolen 
from him. 

Sir Joshua's opinion of the degree of skill with 
^hich it was painted, being asked ; he replied,. 
that it was such as might have been expected 
from one who painted for his amusement alone ; — 
like the performance of a' child. ** This must al- 
ways be the case when the work is taken up only 
from 'idfeness, 'and laid aside when' it ceases to 
amuse any longer. But those,'* he added, " who 
are determined* to excel, 'mVist go to their work 
whether willing or* unwilling, morning, noon, and 
night, and will find it to be no play, but, on the 
contrary, very hard labour.** " 

This was said to his pupils; and in this mode 
only it was that he ever gave any instruction to' 
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them, when accident produced an opportunity to 
give it force. 

Sir Joshua's close attention to his profession 
required a certain portion of relaxation and social 
intercourse with his friends; and about the year 
1770, he, as stated by Mr. Cumberland, was one 
of a very pleasant society, which, without having 
the name of a club, was accustomed to dine to- 
gether, on.stated days, at the British Coffee House. 

This society was composed of men of the first 
eminence for their talents; and as there was no 
exclijsion, in the system, of any member's friend 
or friends, their parties were continually enlivened 
by the introduction of new guests, who, of course, 
furnished new sources for conversation, from which 
politics and party seemed, by general consent, de- 
cidedly proscribed. 

Such a society might, no doubt, have been 
highly agreeable; but its description, thus strongly 
marked by Mr. Cumberland, seems rather drawn 
up in contradistinction to the Literary Club, of 
which he was not a member. 

This society at the British Coffee House must, 
however, with the exception of Johnson's conver- 
sation, have made him amends for any exclusion 
from the other ; for here were Foote, Fitzherbert, 
Garrick, Macpherson, Doctors Carlisle, Robinson, 
and Beattie, Caleb Wbiteford, and " though last, 
- not least," Sir Joshua Reynolds, who introduced 
Goldsmith as a member, immediately previous to 
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the representation of his comedy of ** She Stoops 
to Conquer/' 

It was about this time, too, that the so often 
told circumstance of the Epitaphs took place. 
The occurrences which led to this display of wit- 
ticism, have been variously detailed. I shall, 
therefore, insert Mr. Cumberland's account of it, 
as it contains some particulars not otherwise gene« 
rally known. 

lie says, that it was on a proposal started by 
Edmuixd Burke, that a party of friends who had 
dined together at Sir Joshua's, and at his house, 
should meet at the St. James's Coffee House, 
which accordingly took place, and was occasion- 
ally repeated with much festivity and good fel- 
lowship. Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, Dr, Doug- 
las, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, Johnson, Gar- 
rick, Sir Joshua, Goldsmith, Edmund and Richard 
Burke, Hickey, an attorney, an Irishman, and a 
friend of the Burkes, commemorated by Gold- 
smith, and two or threeothers, constituted the party. 

It was at one of these meetings that the idea was 
suggested of extempore epitaphs upon the parties 
present ; pens and ink were called for, and Gar- 
rick, offhand, with a good deal of humouf, wrote 
the epitaph upon poor Goldsmith, who was the 
first injest^ as he proved in realittf^ that was com- 
mitted to the grave. 

The Dean also gave him an epitaph, and Sir 
Joshuailluminated the Dean's verses with a sketch 
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' * '• 

of his bust ill pen and ink, which Mr. C. states to 
have been inimitably caricatured ; but this does 
not appe;ar to me like an act of Sir Josh ua's, no 
did I ever hear it mentioned by any other author. 
These circumstances were of course sufficient 
to prompt Goldsmith to his well known poem of 
*^ Retaliation/* which, however, was written with 
such good temper, as to shew that he was .'fully 
convinced of the pleasantries of his friends having 
been solely produced by the harmless mirth of the 

r 

moment. It was an observation or pun of 
Edmund Burke's on this occasion, ** That an 
Epitaph is a grave Epigram." 

It is probable that whoever reads this Memoir, 
must, have already seen that celebrated poem ; yet 
still his'delineationof Sir Joshua is too accurate to 
be here omitted. 

'* Here Heyoolds is laid ; and to tell you my.miBd^ 
He has not left a beUer or Wiser behind ; 
His pencif was'stiikiog, resistlesn, and grand. 
His ihlanneTS'Were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still boih to, improve, us in evtry part. 
His pencil our faces, bis manners our heart: 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
' 'When they judged wi{hbut'skHl,-he was ^lill'Hard of hearing; 
Whfen ,they talked pi t})eirtF(aQadle8,tQori'egib8, and stuff,. 
He shifted bis trumpet,* and only took snuff!" 

In the poetical epistle addressed to Gol^lsn^ith, by 
Cumberland, as a supplement to his Poem, are the 
foUowHig lines : 

* iiib ear trumpet which he used being deaf. 
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** Pour forth to Reynolds without stint, 
Rich Burgundy, of Ruby tint ; 
If e*er his colours chance to fade, 
This brilliant hue shall come in aid ; 
With ruddy lights refresh the faces. 
And warm iVh bosoms of the Graces.*' 

These lines certainly savour much of their author. 

When first the cross readings, ship news, and 
mistakes of the press, appeared in the newspapers 
of the day, they attracted universal attention, and 
the lucky invention so much delighted Dr. Gold- 
smith, that he declared, in the heat of his admira- 
tion of them, it would have given him more plea- 
sure to have been the author of them, than of all 
the works he had ever published of his own : and 
he particularly admired the happy thought in the 
signature, which was Papyrius Cursor. 

They were sketched by the late Caleb Whiteford, 
who was one of the members when the epitaphs 
were written. On that occasion, Whiteford w^bte 
two on Goldsmith and Cumberland, with which 
they were both so displeased, that he did not 
attend at the next meeting, but addressed the fol- 
lowing apology to Sir Joshua. 


** Admire not, dear Knight ! 
That I keep out of sight, 

. Consicter what perils await him, 
Who with ill season'd jokes 
Indiscreetly provokes 

The Genus irrltabile Vatnm. 


( » » 


'1 'r^ 
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I felt when these swains 
Rehears'd their sweet strains, 

That mine had too much lemon juice ; 
And strove to conceal. 
For the general weal, 

What at lust I was forcM tp produce. 

After such panegyric 
The least thing satiric 

Must throw both the B^rdf^ in the twitters ; 
'Twas impossible they. 
After drinking Tokay, 

Could relish a bumper f f titters. 

Do talk to each bard. 

Beg they wonH be too hard. 

But be merciful as they are stout ; 
I rely on your skill. 
Say just what you will. 

And as YOU brought me in bring me 0ui / 

To the company too. 
Some apology's due, 

I know you can do it with ease ; 
Be it your*s. Sir, to place. 
In the best light f my case. 

And give it what colour you please. 

For those brats of my brain, 
Which have caus'd so much pain. 

Henceforth 1 renounce and disown 'em ; 
And still keep in sight. 
When 1 epitaphs write, 

De mortuis nil nisi honumy 

With this whimsical request it is said Sir Joshua 
eomplied, and by his friendly exertions succeeded 
in restoring that harmony which had thus been 
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interrupted by the irritability of those who were 
annoyed by Caleb's briskness. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into the parti- 
culars of the well known anecdote of Dr. Harnard, 
already mentioned as a member of this society ; 
when having advanced in conversation with Sir 
Joshua and Dr. Johnson, that he thought no man 
could improve who was past the age of forty-five, 
the latter immediately turned round to the Dean 
aitd observed, ^* that he (the Dean) was an in- 
stance to the contrary ; for there was great room 
for improvement in him, and he wished that he 
would set about it." 

This blunt speech shocked the Dean so much, 
that for some little time he could not make an an* 
swer; but recollecting himself, he replied, *• that 
he agreed that sometimes they did alter by grow- 
ing more blunt and brutish/' 

The next day he sent a very elegant poetic 
epistle, addressed to ^^ Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Co.*' and as part of those stanzas is highly descrip- 
tive of Sir Joshua, I shall not only insert that 
passage, but the whole in order to make it more 
intelligible and impressive. 


« 


I lately thought no man alive, 
Could e'er improve past forty-five^ 

And ventured to assert it; 
The observation was not new. 
But seemed to me so just and true, 
That none could controvert it. 


« 
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No, Sir ! says Johnson, 'tis not ^o, 

That*s your mistake, .and [ can shew. 
An instance if ypu doubt it ; 

You, Sir ! who are near forty-eight. 

May much improve, 'tis not too late ; . 

1 wish you'd set about it.* 

Encourag'd thus to' mend my faults, 

: I tarD*dihis counsel in:niy. tiioughtt. 

. ,Which,wayJ[ should.apoly.it; 

Learning and wit seehrd past my reach, 

For who can learn, wnen none will teach. 

And wit— I could^iiot* bliy It. / * ' - ^ ' * 

• f ■»»■■»< < • 

Then come, my friends, and try your skill. 

You can inform me if you Will, ' • > ' ' 

(My books are at a di^datiCQ ;); > ^ • . *. 

With you ril live and learn, and then,, 

Instead of books, I shall read men, 

So lead me your assistance. 

1 
Dear Knight of Plympton, tell me how 

lo suffer with unruffled brow, 

And smile serenelike^thipe ; • 
The jest uncouth, or truth severe. 
To such I'll turn mv deafest ear. 

And calmly drink my wine. 

Thou say'st not only skill is gaiu'd, . 
But genius too may be attained. 

By studious imitation ; 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
1*11 copy till i make them mine 

By constant application. 

Thy art of pleasing teach me, Garrick ! 
Tboa "who reversest odes Pindarick,* 
A second time read o er ; 


* Garrick had said that Cumberland's 'Odes might be read 
either backwards or forwards, with equal l^eauty and precision* 
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Oh could we read thee backwards too. 
Last thirty years thou shouldst reTiew, 
' And charm us thirty more. 

If I have thoughts, and can*t express them, 
Gibhon shall teach me how to dress them. 

Id term's select and terse ; . * 
Jones teach me modesty and Greek, 
Smith how to think, Burke how to speak. 

And Beauclerk to converse. 

Let Johnson teach me kow to place. 
In fairest lig'ht, each borrowed grace. 

From him Dl learn to write; 
Copy his' clear, familiar style. 
And from the roughness of his file 

Grow like himself — polite." 


931 


In the midst of all this excellent society, Sir 
Joshua still attended sedulously to his profession ; 
and in the year (1770,) his price for a head was 
raised to thirty-five guineas: his own portrait was 
also painted about this time by ZbfFanii, in a< large 
picture, in which were represented all the first 
members of the Royal Academy, and now. in the 
King's collection. This group of portraits was 
afterwards engraved by Earlbm. 

On the 14th of December he produced his third 
discourse, whose leading objects were a delinea- 
tion of the great and essential principles of the 
grand style, an investigation of beauty, and a series 
of arguments to prove that the genuine habits of 
nature are totally distinct from those of fashion. 
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He commenced this discourse by adverting to a 
great difficulty which operated against him in the 
arrangement of each discourse ; that was the cir- 
cumstance of his being obliged to direct his advice 
to an assembly composed of so many students, of 
different ages, and of different degrees of advance- 
ment. In speaking aftjjerwards of the close atten- 
tion to be paid to nature, he still warned the stu-^ 
dent that even nature herself is not to be too 
closely copied ; and he added, that there are ex- 
cellencies in the art of painting beyond what is 
commonly called the imitation of nature; so that 
a mere copier of nature can never produce any 
thing great, can never raise and enlarge the concep- 
tions, nor warm the heart of the spectator. 

He therefore recommended to the g'enuine pain- 
ter to have more extensive objects in view, and 
instead of endeavouring to amuse mankind with 
the minute neatness of his imitations, rather to en- 
deavour to improve them by the grandeur of his 
ideas ; and thus to strive for fame by captivating 
the imagination, instead of seeking praise by the 
silly attempt at deceiving the senses. The cor- 
rectness of this principle he considered as so abso- 
lute in itself, as not to require the aid of novelty 
to recommend it, and he shewed that it was from 
the earliest times enforced by the poets, orators, 
and rhetoricians of antiquity, as well as supported 
by the general opinion of the enlightened part of 
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mankind; giving, at the same time, appropriate 
quotations from the classic authorities. 

To this he added, " that the moderns are not 
less convinced than the ancients of this superior 
power (of the ideal beauty), existing in the art ; 
nor less sensible of its effects. Every language 
has adopted terms expressive of this excellence. 
The gusto grande of the Italians, the beau idedl 
of the French, and X\\e great style^ genius^ and taste^ 
among the English, are l>ut different appellations 
of the same thing. It is this intellectual dignity, 
they say, that ennobles the painter's art ; that lays 
the line between him.and the mere mechanic ; and 
produces those great effects in an instant, which 
eloquence and poetry, by slow and repeated efforts, 
are scarcely able to attain.** 

He confessed, indeed, that it is not easy to de- 
fine in what this great style consists ; nor to de- 
scribe, by words, the proper means of acquiring it, 
even if the mind ofthe student should be highly 
capable of such an acquisition ; for if taste or ge- 
nius were to be taught by rules, then they would 
no longer be taste or genius. Still, although there 
neither are, nor can be, any precise invariable 
rules for the exercise of the acquisition of these 
great qualities, yet. as he expressed himself, they 
always operate in proportion to our attention in 
observing the works of nature, to our skill in se- 
lecting, and to our care in digesting, methodizing, 
and comparing our observations. 
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He therefore recommended a long ami strict 
examination both of the beauties and defects of 

.nature, by which means the student is enabled to 
acquire a just idea of her beautiful forms^ and to 
correct nature by herself, her imperfect state by 
her more perfect. . . 

The. eye being thus enabled to distinguish, ll^ 
beauties and deficiencies, as well as the defor- 
mities, the judgement is then enabled, as he ob- 

. served, to make out an abstract idea of .the g^- 
neral forms of things, more perfect than anyone 

. original, " and, what may seem a paradox, the stu- 

: cjent learns to design naturally by drawing his fi- 
gures unlike to any one object/' 

This then, he described to be ** Ideal Beauty,'* 
the idea of the perfect state of nature, that great 
leading principle by which works of genius are 
conducted ; an idea which has acquired and which 
seems to have a right to the epithet of divine, " as 
it may be said to preside like a supreme judge 

.over all the productions of nature, appearing to 
be possessed of the will and intention of tho/Crea- 

. tor, as far as they regard the external form of living 
beings." He added, that when a man once pos- 
sesses this idea in its perfection, there is no dan- 
ger but that he will be sufficiently warmed by it 
bimself, and also be enabled to warm and ravish 
every one else. 

With respect to fashion^ he laid it down as a. 
principle, that however the mechanick and orna- 
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mental arts may be obliged, or even permitted, to 
satJrifioeto her, yet she must be entirely excluded 
from' any control over the art of painting : where- 
fore t4ie painter must never mistake this capricious 
cbangeling for the genuine offspring of nature, but 
must divest himself of all- prejudices in favour of 
bii age atid country ; and must even disregard all 
locai tBd t^Dporary ornaments, looking only on 
those general habits which are every where and 
aliran^ the Aamef addressing hiswdrks tothe peo- 
ple' of every sge and every cotrntty, sdid even cal- 
ling upon posterity to be his -spectators, 

a&re he took occasion- to reprobate the ridicu- 
lous frippery of the style of French painting in the 
time ^f Louis XIV. but acknowledged, that to 
avoid! the errors of ^ that school; and toretain the 
trui^ simplicity of natture^ is still ^ task'fnore difft- 
cult than may appear at* first sight ; asthepreju- 
di^s in favoor of the fashions: and customs to 
which we have been used, and which* are justiyi 
C9lleii*'a s€[cond nature, 'mftke* it'^bften >d>ffitult ta* 
distrffguish thart whjch'is natliTtit trom tljat wbi)chi 
is'ttts result of BdueatiQU. Out) only giiides.ahdl 
iastfuctors, then; het'sAs^tell^ are to he' found 
aiiibng tlie ancients ;i by a earefut study of whose' 
works, the artist and the man of taste will be- eoa- 
hlied to«fotYil a iju^tr -conception of tlie real shDpli- 
city 'of uatute : * W which he added, . '' they : will. 
sugi^t mahyobserratiein'i^ which would..probBbly ' 
escipe you., if youp.study were cdnfined to nature 

VOL. !• Q 
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alone, and indeed, I cannot help suspeftting, tbM 
in thk instance the ancients bud m eaaier tuali 
than the moderns. They had, probably, liltle. or 
nothing to unlearn, as theif maonaiis w^e nearly 
approaching to this desirable siinplieity ; w]iijfe 
the modern artist, before he can see the truth of 
things, is obliged to remove a veil, with whieh 
the fashion of the times has thought pmper to 
cover her/* 

After some very judicious observations on the 
imitators of nature in her lowest forms, and justly 
reprobating them iii some instanceti, he coooluded 
his admirable diseourse, by warning bis bearers 
not to consider him as d^^untonaneiog a cwel^s or 
undetermined manner of painting ; adding, thait 
although the pointer is certainly to overkx^ the 
accidental dtecriminatioas of nature, yet he i^ attU 
to exhibit distinistly and with precision, the ge- 
neral forms of things ; wherefore a firm and dal^ 
mined outline is one of the cl^iracteristies of ihe 
great style in painting : to which he siiii)oiQecl4he 
important truism, that he who possesses the Iwow* 
ledge (^ the exact form wlmh^ every part of nature 
ought to have, will be fond of esi presiding that 
knowledge with correctness aqd precision in alljbii 
works. 

Before we close this year, I may meiition' a {M^- 
pil who was a draft time itrith Siv Joshua, and io^ 
troduced to him about this period^ at the osmMt 
solicitation of Dr. Goldamifeh« Hia iiame jvw* 
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Th^maB Chrk, bora io^ Ireland, and educated at 
the Acadeoiy of Dublin. He djrew very well, 
pailicularly the head, but had very little notion 
of c«^uiing ; and, not having bad, much practice 
io painting, could be of very littie assistance to 
Sk Joshua : therefore, they scoo parted. He died 
yyungy but when or where I know not. 

1771. 

^TAT. 47. 

• 

It was in the year 1771) that I was first placed 
under the tuition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
whom I was iritroduced, and strongly recom- 
ihetided by my good and much respected friend 
Dr. -John Mudge. If I might now be suffered to 
say a Kttle of myself, I would declare, that I feel 
it next to impossible to express the pleasure I re- 
ceived in breathing, if it may be so Said, in an at- 
mospbere of art; having until this period been 
entirely debarred, not only from the practice of the 
art Itself, but even from the siglit of pictures of any 
excellence, as the crounty ef Devon at that time' 
did not abound with 'sfiecimens, and even those 
few which are scattered about that country I had 
no, opportunity of ever seeing ; ^nd as, from the 
earliest period of mfy being able to make any ob* 
servation, I had conceived Reynolds to be the 
greatest painter that ev^r lived, it may^ be con- 
jectored what I felt when I found myself in his 

Q 2 
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house as his scholar; but. as the admiration add 
respect which I now bodestly confaaa I always 
felt for him, render me liafble to. be considered a 
partial judge of his various merits, this considera*^ 
tipn iociinesMne to give the authprities.Qf oihera, 
in preference to my owo,, whenever it will serve 
my purpose — of such as knew him well, and ma^ 
be considered as less prejudiced encomiasts. 

As one prominent causey of Sir Joshua's culti* 
vating the very best society, and which almost 
may be aaid to have been domesticated with him^ 
Mr. Malone is correct in. stating, that finding how 
little time he could spare from his profesi^on, for 
the purpose of acquiring, ai^d adding to his know- 
ledge from books, he very early and wisely resolved 
to partake, as much as possible, of tlie sppiety of 
all the ingenious and learned men of his ayn» tjj^n^e; 
in consequence of which, and his'unassuniip^ apd 
gentle manner, and refine^ habits, his table, for 
above thirty years, exhibited an assemblf^e o^ ^11 
the talents of Great Britain and Irehxff^ : th^e 
being, during that period* scarce a per30X^,in thp 
three kingdoms distinguished for his atts^inoifj^ts 
in literature or the arts, or for bis exertiqnf^ a^ 
the bar, in . the senate, or the ijeld, who was not 
occasionally foqnd there. 

In addition to this, it has been stated by the au- 
thor of '"; Testimonies to his genius;" that the.cir- 
cle of his acquaintance, owing to the celebrity of 
his name, was very extended ; that manjr illustri* 
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ou« foreigners were on a footing of personal inti- 
macy with him ; and that he was resorted to by 
persons of the highest quality, who revered his 
genius as much as they respected the excellence 
of his private character. Thence, his house wds 
long the resort of excellence of every kind, of the 
learned, the elegant, the polite, in short of all 
thai were eminent for worth, or distinguished by 
genius. ^* From such connections, his mind, rich 
in its own store, received an accession of most ex- 
tensive knowledge, and an inexhaustible treasure 
for conversation. He was rich in observation, 
anecdote, and intelligence.** 

To such testimonies as those my own suffrage 
is unnecessary: I shall therefore only observe, 
that, among the many advantages which were to 
lie gained in the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of the most considerable certainly was, the 
opportunity of improvement from the familiar 
intercourse which he thus perpetually kept up 
with the most eminent then of his time for genius 
and learning. ; ^ ' 

A few anecdotes of some of those persons I 
have collected, and have inserted many which are 
new and not to be found in any other writer ; for, 
of the illustrious dead, even the slightest memo- 
rials are ever received with a degree of reverence ; 
afod though but trifles in thehoiselves, yet as they 
relate' to * distinguished characters, we consider 
them as a kind of rielics, and attend to each little 
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Circumstance with the same religious eBthusiarai 
as the devotee follows the footsteps of his saint. 
They help to transpc»-t the mind back to the very 
period in which the occurrences Were passing^^ 
and for a time we seem to be existing in a former 
age. Therefore, without further apology, I shall 
give those which at this time occur to*my recol- 
lection. 

Dr. Johnson being in company with Sir Joshua 
and his sister, Miss Reynolds, and the conversa- 
tion turning on morality ; Sir Joshua said, he did 
not think there was in the world/any man com* 
pletely wicked. 

Johnson answered, *^ I do not know what you 
tnean by completely wicked.'* 

^^ I niean,'' returned Sir Joshua, ^^ a man lost 
to all sense of shame." Dr. Johnson replied, that 
*^ to be completely wicked a man must be.also lost 
to all sense of conscience/* 

Sir J.oehua said, he thought it was exactly tjie 
same — he could se<e no difference. 

*' What !*' said Johnson, ^' can you seii no dif- 
ference ? I am asbacded to bear you or any ^ body 
utter such nonsense; when the one relatejn' to 
men, only, the other to God !'* 

Miss Reynolds then observed, that when shame 
was lost, conscience was nearly gone. 

Johnson agreed that her conelusion was very jost. 

Dr. Johnson was displeased if he supposed him- 
self at any time made ihe object of idle curiosity. 
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When Miss Reynolds once desired bim to dine at 
Sir Joshua's, on a day fixed upon by herself, he 
readily accepted the invitation ; yet having doubta 
as to the importance of her companions, or of her 
reasons for inviting him, be added, at the same 
time, '* But I will not be made a show of 

James Mac Ardel), the mezzotinto engraver, 
having taken a very good print from the portrait 
of Rubens, came with it one morning to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to inquire if he could inform him par- 
ticularly of the many titles to which Rubens had 
a right, in order to inscribe them properly under 
his print ; saying, he believed that Rubens had 
been knighted by the kings of France, Spain, and 
England ; was secretary of state in Flanders,, and 
of the privy council in Spain ; and had been em- 
ployed in a ministerial capacity from the court of 
Madrid to the court of London, to n^otiate a 
tfeaty of peace between the two crowns, and that 
he was also a magistrate of Antwerp, &c. 

Dr. Johnson happened to be in the room with Sir 
Joshua at the time, and understanding Mac At* 
dell's inquiry, interfered rather abruptly, sayiii^, 
'^ Pooh ! pooh ! put his name alone under tbe 
print, Peter Paul Rubens: that is full sufficient, 
and more that all the rest/' 

This advice of the Doctor was accordingly fol- 
lowed. 

At the time that Miss Linley was in the highest 
esteem as a public singer^ Dr, Johnsoi( came in 
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the,e^nirig to driok tea with Miss Reynolds^ aod 
when he (Entered the room, she said to hiai, " See, 
•Dr, Johnson, what, a preference I give to* your 
company ; for 1 had an offer of a place in a box 
at the oratorio, to iiear Miss Linley : but I would 
rather sit with you than hear Miss Linley 
sing." ". And I, Madam," replied Jobnson, 
^^ would rather sit with you than sit upon a 
throne.'* 

.The Doctor would not be surpassed ^en in -a 
trifling compliment. 

Several hdies being in company with Dr. John* 
son, it was remarked by one of them, that a learned 
woman was by no means a rare charactar jathe 
present age : when Johnson replied, \^ I hanre 
known a ^reatmany ladies who, I was.tokl, kneiar 
Latin, but very few who know English."' 

A lady oberv^, that women surpassed men iA 
epistolary correspondence. Johnson said, ^^ I do 
not know ihat.'' ^'^ At least," said the lady, 
^' they are most pleasing wiien they aro in conver- 
sation." — "No, Madam,'.' returned Johnson, *^I 
think they are most pleasing when they hald their 
tongues/' 

A friend of Dr. Johns&n's, in conversation .with 
him, was lamenting the disagreeable situation jo 
which those persons stood, who were eminent for 
their witticisms, as they were perpetually ex^oted 
to be saying good things — that it was a heavy tax 
on them. 
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'' It is indeed/' said Johnson, " a very heavy 
tax on them ; a tax which no man can pay who 
does not steal/' 

A prosing dull companion was making a long 
haraugue to Dr. Johnson upon the Funic war, 
in which he gave nothing either new or entertain- 
iqg. Johnson, afterwards, speaking of the circum- 
.stance to a friend^ said, ^' Sir, I soon withdrew 
my attention from him, and thought of Tom 
Thumb/' 

A young gentleman, who was bred to the Bar, 
haying a great desire to be in company with Dr. 
Johnson, was, in consequence, invited by Miss 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua's sister, to meet him at their 
house. When the interview took place, they fell 
into deep conversation on politics, and the different 
governments in Europe, particularly that of Venice. 
JSfjss Reynolds, who related the anecdote, said, 
that -as it was a subject which she neither liked 
nor understood, she did not attend to the conver- 
sation, except to hear that the young man was 
hupibly making his inquiries to gain all possible 
inforjmation from the profound knowledge of Dr. 
Johnson ; when her attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by the Doctor exclaiming, in a very loud 
and peremptory tone of voice, " Yes, Sir, I know 
very well, that all republican rascals think as you 
do!" 

One morning, when Garrick paid a visit to Sir 
Joshua^ in the course of conversation he was very 
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freely giving his opinion upon an eminent author 
of that time; be particularly condemned his 
dramatic works, respecting which he expressed 
himself in these words : *' Damn hia disb*clout 
face ; his plays would never do for the stage if I 
did not cook them up and make prologues and 
epilogues for him, so that they go down with the 
public/' He also added, *^ he hates you, Sir 
Joshua, becau^ you .do not admire the paints 
whom he considers as a second' Corregio. ^* Who 
is that ?'* replied Sir Joshua. " Why, his Cor- 
regio,*' answered Garrrck, " is Romney the 
painter!" 

I remember to have heard Garrick complain that 
it was a very great fatigue to him to dine in com* 
pany so frequently as his interest seemed to require. 
From hence we may conclude, that .he considered 
himself as under the necessity of being a very de- 
lightful companion, whicb he certainly was : but 
had he been content to be like other persons at 
table, it would have then been no fetigue to htm. 
On the same account he avoided ever going to a 
masquerade in any specific personification, as that 
would have involved him in the difficulty of sup* 
porting his character as a wit. 

Sir Joshua had given to Dr. Johnson a copy of 
that portrait now at Knowle, the seat of the tote 
Duke of Dorset, in which the Doctor is represented 
with his hands held up, and in his own short hair; 
it is nearly a profile, and there has been a print 
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taken from it, which portrait the Doctor noticei^ 
this year in the following letter : 

** TO SIB JOSHUA RBYN0LD9; IN LBICESTBR-FIELOS. 
*^ DEAR SIB, 

^< When I came to Licbfield, I found that my 
portrait had been much visited and much admired. 
Every man has a lurking wish to appear consider* 
able in his native place ; and I was pleased with 
the dignity conferred by such a testimony of your 

regard. 
'^ Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, 

•* Sir, 
'' Your most obliged and humble servant, 
^^ AMoume, iu Derhyshirei *' Sam. Johnson. 
*f Jwfy 17, 1771. 
'^ Compliments to Miss Reynolds/' 

Dr. Johnson knew nothing of the art 6f painting 
either in theory or practice, which is one proof 
that he could not be the author^of S}r Joshua's 
discourses ; indeed, his imperfect sight was some 
excuse for his total ignorance in that department 
ctf study. Once being at dinner at Sir Joshua's, 
in company with many painters, in the course of 
conversation Richardson's Treatise on Painting 
happened to be mentioned, '* Ah!" said Johnson, 
*^ I remember, whe^ I was at college, I by chance 
found that book on my stairs : I took it up with 
me to my chamber, and read it through, and truly 
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I did not think it possible to say so much upon 
the art/* Sir Joshua, who could hot hear dis- 
tinctly, desired of one of the company to be in- 
formed what Johnson had said ; and it being re- 
peated to him so loud that Johnson heafd it, the 
Doctor seemed hurt, and added, ^^ But I did not 
wish, Sir, that Sir Joshua should have been t&ld 
what I then said/' 

The latter speech of Johnson denotes a delicacy 
in him, and an unwillingness to offend; and it 
evinces a part of his character which he has not 
had the credit of having ever possessed. 

Sir John Hawkins also observes very well of 
Johnson, that of the beauties of painting, notwith- 
standing the many eulogiums on'^the art, Which, 
after the commencement of his friendship with Sir 
Joshua, he inserted in his writings, he had not the 
least conception ; indeed he said once to Sir John, 
that in his whole life he was never capable of dis- 
cerning the least resemblance of any kind, between 
a picture and the subject it was designed to re- 
present. 

Those who wish to know more of his sentiments 
upon the art, may find a specimen in an anecdote 
related by Mrs. Piozzi on that subject, in the 98th 
page of her book. 

The circumstance occurred at a dinner party at 
Mr. Th rale's : and as the account given by Mrs. 
Piozzi deserves some notice, I shall I'epeat that 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds nientioned some pic- 
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lupe an excellent,- " It has often grieved me, Sir, 
(siifd Dr. 'Johnston) to see so much mind as the 
science of painting requires, laid out upon such 
perishable materials : why do you not oftetier 
miike use of copper ? I could wish your superiority 
ill tlie art y6u' profess, to be preserved on stuff 
more durable than canvas.'' Sir Joshua ui^ged the 
, difficulty of procuring a plate large enough for his- 
torical s\ibjects, and was going to raise further ob- 
s^rvationd :-4** What foppish obstacles are these !** 
(exclaimed tih a sudden Dr. Johnson :) "Here is 
Thrale has a 'thousand ton of copper ; you may 
ptAm it all round if yoti will, I Suppose ; it will 
serve him to brew in afterwards: will it not, Sir }" 
(speaking to Mr. Thrale, who sat by.) Indeed, 
Dr. Johnson's affectation of utter scorn of painting 
^as such, that he used to say that he should sit 
very quietly in a room hung round with the works 
of the greatest masters, and never feel the slightest 
disposition to turn them, if their backs were out- 
ermost, unless it might be for th^ sake of telling 
Sir Joshua that he had turned them. But in his 
life of Savage, we find him far more cruel and un- 
just towards another profession, where he expresses 
his utter scorn of actors likewise, only because he 
wished to mortify Garrick, whose aiHuence, acqui- 
red in that profession, was the object of his envy. 
It was the prosperity of Sir Joshua also, as well as 
Garrick' s, that was the crime with Johnson ; not- 
withstanding the friendship and indulgence with 
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wiiich .iliey both always treated him» y^ tbeiip 
worldly superiority created bttt^neip in hia b^wrli 
am] as he could not humble or despite the nuNa, he 
therefore vented his spleen on their piofesaioQs. 
Johnson had that weakness likewise which cpm- 
QionJy attends men of all professional, of eatinmtiqg 
that as the highest of which they know the most; 
thus we see how the bad passions may mi^lQ^ud the 
wisest men. But wbal most consoled his haughty 
spirit was to indulge himself in a philosophical 
contemplation of those who^ possessing great abi- 
lities, were yet more wretched tbap . himself, and 
as such had his compassion. Ravage wss his dar« 
}tng, in whose cause no labour nor ingenuity was 
to be spared m the attempt to vindicate the eon- 
duct of an impostor, chained down to n^sery by 
viee ; but Savage he felt wfts his inferior ; and bad 
Gl^rrick or Sir Joshua been as wretched as Savage, 
be would readily have done them as much service, 
and not h^ve pretended to despise their professions* 
Johnson ought to have reflected, that much of 
the prosperity of Sir Joshua and Garrick was a na- 
tui^ consequence of their virtues as well as of 
their abilities ; and of an application incessant and 
untired, even to the injury of their constitutions, 
in order to become eminent in tbe departments 
they had adopted : whilst he was loitering away 
his time in idleness, and feeding at another man's 
table, whose profession or trade he held also in 
utter scorn. No wonder Johnson was not rich ! 
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Tb9t be did not really in l^i$ heart despise pi^int* 
ing, and was not so ignorant of its usi^s, may be 
seen in the accoinf anying observations on the de- 
partment of portrait painting alone, 

Johnson should have been inforofied aIso» that 
the duration of a picture dpes 0ot depend on the 
strength or durability of the canvas pn which it is 
painted. The canvas can be renewed as often as it 
may be found necessary, and the colours will in 
time become nearly as hard and m durable as ena-* 
mel. It is by frequent and injudicious deaning, 
and pot by tin^e, that pictures are destroyed. 

But I shall give, as, perhaps, a more pJaasing 
subject^ some other idess of Dr. Johnson, '* that 
m%)eMic teacher of moral and religious wisdom/* 
who, in several places, thus speaks of portraits : 

*< Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures, 
and the art of the painter of portraits is often lost 
in the obsctilrity of his subject. But it is in paint-* 
ing as iu life ; whM is greatest is not always best. 
I should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes 
and to goddesses, to empty splendor and to airy 
fiction, that art, which is now employed in diffu- 
sing friendship, iu renewing tenderness, in quick* 
ening the affections of the absent, and continuing 
the presenoe of the dead." 

And again, ^ Eivery man is always present to 
Himself, and has, therefore, little need of his own 
resemblance; nor can desire it but for the sake of 
^those whom he loves, and by whom be hopes to 
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be remembered. Tlits ' use of the ah is ti natural 
aflid reasonable conseqtfetice * of affectibtt'; • and 
though, like other human actions, it is ofteii com- 
plicated with pride, yet even such pride is ' niore 
laudable than that by whicfc palaces are covered 
with pictures^ ^ that," however excellent, neither 
imply the owner's virtue, nor excite ft/* 

This is certainly the- best apology for portrait 
that has ever been givfen^and td ii I shall here 
add ar few observations of my owrt on'thi* depart- 
ment of painting. 

4Jnder this view of 'art so well described by 
Johnson, it is that portrait may assume a dignity : 
and certain it is that ail those^ portraits which have 
been executed by the big?ber orde^ of painter^ have 
it ; as we may perceive in them How mu'oh the 
genius of the artist has* been able to discern, and 
faithfully to represeot that which was- characte- 
ristic and valuable in the individual which wa^ his 
model, and thereby ctearty dem^tistrated the pos- 
session of high powers. 

But the reason why portrait painting is treated 
with so much contempt, is because there are mdre 
bad pictures of this class preserved' t^lan of any 
other branch in the art, on acconnt of thei^'loeal 
value, being the resembknce of somf^ favourite 
object; whereas, the bad performances in anyc^er 
branch of art having no value, are neglected "and 
perish. It maybe observed also, that tnorebad 
portrait painters get employment than bad painters 
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of any other class ; which adds to the comparative 
plenty of those works : and this excessive plenty 
of bad. portraits, fro«a the above causes, has, in the 
end, given a degraded, rank to that department. 
Buti could we seq in portrait all the qualiti^ dis- 
play^ of which it is capable, it would be found 
to, contain many of the highest merits of even his- 
tory itself; and those, who treat it slightly, surely 
cannot, have examined it with a sufficient atten- 
tion, nor havQ had a clear idea of all its difficulties 
and merits. It appears to me to be, in many res-, 
pects, similar to that of writing a distinct character 
of an individual ; which, when it is done with jus- 
tice and nice discrimination, I apprehend to be a 
grea^ter effort of genius than to write the life or 
memoir. 

In addition to what I have said on this branch, 
of the art, I must not omit that there is another 
cause that operates much against the dignity of 
portrait painting, which is, that the work is exe- 
cuted in the presence of witnesses who see the 
slow progress of the business, and are made not 
only sensible of the difficulty and care with which 
t];)e.work is done, but also the frequent failure of 
the artist in his intentions. They can likewise 
ipt^rfere with their advice and directions, and often 
think themselves as well qualified to judge in the 
affair as the p$dn|;er himseH: thus they see the 
w^rk in .all its stagiQs of. rude imperfection, all of 
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which tend ta degrade both trhe artist «Bd hisapt* 
in their eatimation. 

But o& the contrary, with feqiect to those efforts 
of the mind which are never s6en, by the world titl 
th^y are brought to tbeiv most perfect «fid finished 
slate, where all the helps and all the faMures have 
been kept in secret, and the work shown in publk 
only when brought to the state of perfectkmt it 
then »}3pears Hhe a miracle, as if struck off at once 
by magic power; tor it had been well observed 
that ptfeti 


C( 


Would not have half ihc^ |Mraise they're got,. 


Was it but known what they discreetly blot." 

There is still another cause which has its weight 
against the importance of portraits, even sometimes 
when executed by goQd painters, as in particalar 
instances it.has rendered them ridietiloiis ; thidbad* 
hap{>ened'wben the artist has submitted to theig^ 
norant interference and dietates of bis employery 
contrary to his own better jn^ement. 

Sir Joshua preserved himseflf from this dUgnarte 
with eminent policy and skflK 

I cannot quit this subject without noticing thrt 
It may be observed that every portrait is a com- 
|>ound, the different parts of which are supplied 
by the painter, assisted by the person who sits to 
be pourtrayed. The external fiirai and shaj^M 
the features are the part requited and takeli litnh 
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the Individua) who i$ to be refiresented in the pic<» 
ture: but the character, the degree of mental 
power, and peculiarity of disposition, expressed in 
thik portrait, are greatly dependent on the painter^ 
ftYid ft is in the representation of those that he un-» 
(consciously infuses the prominent qualities of bis 
orwh indiWdual nature an^ turn of mind. There-* 
fore, all poi^traits of the same person, when execu-« 
ted by different painters, will, from the above 
cause, differ from each other ; although each, of 
them may resemble the external form of the indi^ 
vidual they are intended to represent. 

In portraiture, perhaps, the first thing required 
is mechanical dexterity. 

In history, certainly, tke first requisite is great 
mental powers. 

But to attain superior excellence in either, each 
18 required in each. 

But} the department of portrait alone may be 
dirided into diffbrent classes as practised by diffe- 
rent pro&ssors according to their abilities and in* 
clinations. Three are distinct, for instaiKre; and 
first those portraits which are true but not inge* 
oious, where their merit consists in a careful en« 
deavour at similitude to the person represented, 
but in a manner dry, laboured, and tasteless: 
secondly, those which are ingenious but not true ; 
in these much skill is often to be foumi, but then 
the pure iniitaiion of natnre has been sacrificed to 
kkal graces and adscititious beauties ; Lely and 
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Kheller are instances; tbe coDs^uenc^ of which 
is, that manoer and sameness become the poor 
substitutes for truth, variety, and nature^ Such 
works are too much like each other to be like any 
thing else, and create no interest ; but that order 
of portrait Svhich Moes honour, to tbe department 
is both true and ingenious, as may be exemplified 
in the works of Rembrandt, Yeliisquez, Vandyke, 
Reynolds, and Titian. 

After all that has been said, there can be no 
doubt but that a decided superiority must be given 
to historical painting, when it is of the highest 
order, as it requires, of necessity, a much greater 
mass of acquired knowledge of every kind ; also, 
because that in it is contained a large portion of 
the excellence of portrait, if not the whole : and 
when portraiture is compared with grand compo- 
sition! it bears but as a part, and, of consequence, 
a part is much easier to accomplish than a whole: 

Yet I will venture to say,- that^ in certain in- 
stances, I have seen groupes of portraits by Titian 
which have contained the essence of history; and 
history by Rsffaelle which. contained the •essence 
of4)ortrait: and it can scarcely be denied^ that 
portrait, in its greatest degree of perfection, be- 
comes a species of history, as it must possess its 
first merits, character, and expression ; whiist 
history is not degraded by the introduction of dig- 
nified portrait. Therefore I am of opinion that it 
is a most useful and necessary patt of the practice 
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of an historical painter, that he sometimes should 
recur to the cloise imitation of nature by employ- 
ing himself in portrait, and not survey it with an 
improper pride. A strong proof of an ingenious 
and speculative mind is its being able to gain in- 
struction from every quarter, even from whence it 
might be least expected. 

The events recorded in reference to portrait 
painting, bring to my recollection.one or two little 
anecdotes connected with the art ; in particular, I 
remember once, in conversation with a friend, ob- 
serving that I thought the highest merit and the 
greatest difficulty in painting portraits were to 
make them all appear to represent ladies or gen- 
tlemen. 

" Undoubtedly," answered my friend, " it must 
indeed be very difficult for the painter to do it, a& 
nature itself seems to have found it no easy busi- 
ness by having so very rarely made them such in 
arppearance/* 

While on the subject of portrait, I may be al- 
lowed to observe, that it is a very desirable thing 
that the name should be written on the back of 
every portrait, signifying the person it represents. 

I remember a letter from Mr. Locke to CoUings, 
of which the following is an extracts 

'* Pray get Sir Godfrey to write on the back of 
Lady Marsham's picture, Lady Marsham ; and on 
the back of mine John Locke,' 1704. This he did 
to Mr. Molyneaux's: it is necessary to be done, 
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or else the pictiires of private persons are lost in 
two or three generations ; and jso the picture loses 
its value, it not being known whom it was made 
to represent/* ' 

Mr. Locke died about a month sUler this letter 
was written. 

Sir Joshua himself, indeed, never did this, nor 
even marked his own name, except in the instatice 
of Mrs.Siddons's portrait as the Tragic Muse, when 
he wrote his name upon the hem of her garment. 

With respect to that excellent portrait of durgreat 
tragic actress in which Reynolds hafc thus^vritt^ 
his name on -the skirt of the ctrapary,.Mt*s. Siddons 
.told me herself that when she first iHaw the ^piq^ture 
in its finished state, she went near to examine the 
pattern of thb which appeared to be a carious 
classic embroidery, sUch being at tiiat time muc|i 
in fashion, and she then perceived it cdQj:aiQed his 
.rlaji^e; when making the remark to Sii* Joshua, 
who was present, he very politely said* ** I could 
not 10s^ the honour this opportunity qfi^red. to me 
for my rtame going down to posterity on the hem 
of 5^our garment/' 

I remember to have heard General PaoH declare, 
that he could decide 6n the character and di^pbsi- 
tion of a man whose letter he had seen. 

Notwithstanding this assertion may b4 carried 
something beyond what yfe may be inclined to 
-allow, yet it is not destitute of truth to sueh ils are 
nice discriminators of character. 
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If such is possible to. be the case from merely 
seeiog a letter, lio^ much more information may 
ire suppose to be drawn iroia a fine portrait ; and 
io AiB particular excellefice of character, the por«- 
tcsits of Reynolds most certainly surpass all other 
portraits existing in the world. This brings to my 
rMocmbrance the anecdote told of Bernini, the 
iaaious sculptor, that Charles the First having a 
desire that Bernini should make his bust, sent over 
his portrait, painted by Vandyke, which exhibited 
Cbnee views of his face ; and when the picture was 
pieseated to Bernini, who did not know whom it 
repiieseated, he immediately exclaimed, *' My 
Gk)d ! whose portrait is this ? — the man will not 
cofme to a timely end/' 


In the ooorse of this year, Sir Joshua took ano- 
ther trip to Palis, from which he had scarcely re* 
turned when Mr< Bennet Langton renewed, in a 
very pressing mani>er, an invitation which he had 
giveo to him and Goldsmith to spend some part of 
the autumn with him and his lady, the Countess 
of Rothes, at their seat in Lincolnshire. With 
this obliging request^ however,- he was unable to 
comply, and Goldsmith, in a letter to Mr. La^gton, 
declining the invitation on the part of both, says, 
^* Reynolds is just returned from Paris, and finds 
himself now in the case of a truant, that must 
make up for his idle time by diligence ; we have 
therefore agreed to postpone our jourQey till next 


summer/- 
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Ou tbe 25ih of July, in thisyear, ao instaliatioD 
of the Knights of the Garter took plaee at Wind- 
Bor Castle, a ceremony which had act been seen 
before for many years ; and the King had expressed 
a desire that Sir Joshua might be present, whiefa 
of course he readily complied with, but in sojve 
degree to his cost, for the show being a rare oiup, 
the multitude of persons assembled was immense, 
insomuch that in the crowd Sir Joshua lost his 
hat, and also a gold snuff-box. 

In fact, at this period Sir Joshua may be said to 
have been at the zenith of bis eminence, as we see 
him now employed in pourtraying the most illus- 
trious personages in every different department, 
whilst his intimacy was sediijously sought after by 
all degrees of persons. 

Much of the attention which even Goldsmith 
personally met with, was undoubtedly owing to 
the patronage of his admired friend ; yet Sir Jo- 
shua used to say, that Goldsmith looked at, or 
considered, public notoriety, or fame, as one great 
parcel, to the whole of which he. laid claim, and 
whoever partook of any part of it, whether, dancer, 
singer, slight of hand man, or tumbler, deprived 
him of his right, and drew off tbe attention of the 
world from himself, and which he was striving to 
gain. Notwithstanding this, he lamented that 
whenever he entered into a mixed company, he 
struck a kind of awe on them, that deprived him 
of the enjoyment and freedom of society, and 
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which he then made it his endeaTour to dispel by 
playing' wanton and childish pranks in order to 
bring himself to the wished-ibr level. 

It was very soon after my first arrival in Lon- 
don, where every thing appeared new and wonder- 
ful to me, that I expressed to Sir Joshua my im- 
patient curiosity to see Dr. Goldsmith, and he 
promised I should do so on the first opportunity. 
Soon afterwards Goldsmith came to dine with 
him, and immediately on my entering the room, 
Sir Joshua, with a designed abruptness, said to 
me, *'Thls is Dr. Goldsmith; pray why did you 
wish* to see him ?*' I was much confused by the 
suddenness of the question, and answered, in my 
hurry, *' Beeause he is a notable man/* This, in 
one sense of the word, was so very contrary to the 
character and conduct of Goldsmith, that Sir Jo* 
shua burst into a hearty laugh, and said, that 
Goldsmith should, in future/always be called the 
notable, man. 

What I meant, however, to say was, that he 
was a man of note, or eminence. 

He appeared tome to be very unaffected and 
good-natured ; but he was totally ignorant of the 
art of pointing, and this he often confessed with 
much gaiety. 

it has been often said of Goldsmith, that he was 
ever desirous of being the object of attention in all 
companies where he was present ; which the fol- 
lowing anecdote may serve to prove. 
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On a summer's excuraian to th« •continent he 
accompajQied a lady and her two beautiful da ughf 
ters into France akid Flanders, and often expressed 
a liltle displeasure at perceiving that more atten- 
tion was paid to them than to himself. On tb^ir en-^ 
tering a town, I think Antwerp, th3 populace sur* 
rounded the door of the hotel* at which they 
alighted, and testified a desire to see those beauti* 
ful young women; and the ladies, willing to gra- 
tify them, came into a balcony at the (ront of the 
bouse, and Goldsmith with them: b<jt perceiving 
that it was not himself who was the object of ad* 
miration, he presently withdrew, with evident 
signs of mortification, saying, as he went 4«it, •* I 
can assure you, ladies, it is not always with me at 
at present, for there are times and places where I 
am also the object of admiration !" 
' One day when Drs. Goldsmith and Johnsoa 
were at dinner with Sir Joshua, a poem, by a poet 
already alluded to, was presented to Sir Jcsbaai 
by bis servant, from the author. Goldsmith im- 
mediately laid hold of it, and began to read it^ and 
at every line cut almost through the paper with 

his finger nail, crying out, *' Whatd d noQ* 

sense is this ?'* for the Doctor could not bear to 
. bear of another's fame; when Sir Joshua caught 
it out of his hands, saying, ^^ No, no, don't do so ; 
you shall not spoil my book neither;" seeing the 
weakness of Goldsmith, in thus exposing his en- 
airious humour. 
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Sir Joshua was always cautious to preserve an 
unblemished character, and careful not to make 
any man his enemy, I remember when he was 
told of some very indiscreet speech or actios of 
Goldsmith, be quickly said, ^^ What a fool he is 
thus to commit himself, when he has so much 
more cause to be careful of his reputation than 1 
have of mine !'^ well recollecting that even tlie 
most trivial circumstance which tells against att 
eminent person, will be remembered as well as 
those in his favour ; and that the world watch 
those who are distinguished for their abilities with 
a jealous eye* 

Sir William Temple, in his Memoirs, relates a 
j)urprizing instance of sagacity in a macaw, one of 
the parrot genus of the largest kind, which oc- 
curred under his own observation. His relation 
is, indeed, a very wonderful one ; but I am the 
pore apt to give it credit, from being myself a 
witness of the following instance of apparent in- 
tellect in a bird of this species, and therefore can 
vouch for its truth : at the same time I hope to be 
excused for giving what I consider merely as a 
ciirious circumstance, and not to incur the accu- 
sation of vanity, in this instance at least, by 
making a weak endeavour to extol my own poor 
work, for very poor it was. 

In the early part of the time that I passed with 
Sir Joshua as his scholar, I had, for the sake of 
practice^ pajnted the portrait of pn^ of the female 
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servants ; but my perfonnance had no other merit 
than that of being a strong likeness. 

Sir Joshua had a large macaw, which be often 
introduced into his pictures, as may be seen from 
several prints. This bird was a great favourite, 
and was always kept in the dining parlour, where 
he became a nuisance to this same house-maid, 
whose department it was to clean the room after 
him-; of course, they were not upon very good 
terms with each other. 

The portrait, when finished was brought into 
the parlour, one day after dinner, to be shown to 
the family, that they might judge of the progress I 
hdd made. It yvas placed against a chair, while 
the macaw was in a distant part of the room, sd 
that he did not immediately perceive the picture 
as he walked about on the floor; but when he 
turned round and saw the features of his enemy, 
he quickly spread his wings, and in great fury ran 
to it, and stretched himself up to bite at the face. 
Finding, however, that it did not move, he then 
bit at the hand, but perceiving it remain inanimate; 
he proceeded to examine the picture behind, and 
then, as if he had satisfied his curiosity, left it, and 
walked again to a distant part of the room ; but 
whenever he turned about, and again saw the pic- 
ture, he would, with the same action of rage, re- 
peatedly attack it. The experiment was after- 
wards repeated, on various occasions, in the pre- 
sence of Edmund Burke, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Gold- 
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sdiith, and most of Sir Joshua's friends, and never 
failed of success ; and what made it still more re* 
markable was, that when the bird was tried by 
any other portrait, he look no notice of it what- 
ever. Sir Joshua observed, that it was almost as 
extraordinary an instance as the old story of the 
bunch of grapes which deceived the birds, saying, 
^^ that birds and beasts were as good judges of pic- 
tures as men are/' 

On the 10th of December in this year, Sir Jo- 
shua deliviered his fourth discourse, whose object 
was to give a view of those general ideas from 
whence arises that presiding principle which regu- 
lates the art of Painting, under the various heads 
ofinvention. Expression, Colouring, and Drapery; 
after which, he took a view of the two separate 
styles, the Grand and the Ornamental, in Histori- 
cal Composition, specifying the schools in which 
examples of each were to be found ; to this he 
added a sketch of what he designated as the Com- 
posite style formed from local habits and customs, 
as well as on a partial observation of nature. 

To enter into any thing like a specific detail of 
subjects so grand and so extensive, would be to 
copy the whole of this excellent discourse, which 
may, in fact, be compared to a cabinet of gems, as 
combining, within its circumscribed limits, every 
thing rich and rare; yet as my plan requires me 
to give a view of his opinions, as well as of his ac- 
tions, through a life marked with the excellencies 
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both of the man and the painter, I trust I sbali be 
hldu]ged in embodying a few of bis well-digested 
ideas into this part of my work, directed rather to 
thereader of taste than to the artist. 

To form a judgement from his open^ing, one must 
see immediately the claim which Painting has 
upon the human mind ; as he lays it down as a 
principle that the value and rank of every art is in 
proportion to the mental labour employed in it, of 
the mental pleasure produced by it ; wherefore, as 
this principle is observed or neglected, the pro** 
fession of the painter becomes either a liberal art^ 
or merely a mechanical trade. 

This principle he even coni»idered as discrimi« 
native in the art itself, stating, that this exertion of 
mind, which is the only circumstance that truly 
ennobles the art, makes the great distinction be^ 
tween the Roman and Venetian schools. 

With respect to Invention in painting, be did 
not apply that term merely to the invention of the 
subject, such being, for the most part, supplied by 
the historian or the poet : but still the choiee 
must rest with the artist, for as no subject can be 
proper that is not generally interesting, so k 
ought to be either some eminent instance of he^ 
roic action, or of heroic suffering, of spirit or of 
fortitude, accompanied, either in the action or ia 
the object, by something in which mankind vttt 
universally concerned, and which strikes power- 
fully upon the public sympathy. 
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Invention, then, be definied by observing, that 
whenever a story is related, every man forms a pic* 
ture in his mind of the action and expression of 
the persons employed ; and therefore 'what we caH 
invention- in a painter, is the power of represent- 
ing this mental picture on canvas. 

Minuteness of representation in the concomi** 
tant parts of a story, he thought unnecessary, any 
further than that they should not be unnatural, 
but judiciously contrived, so as ilrot to strike the 
spectator more than they did himself at the first 
coneeptioii of bis composition : for as the general 
idea constitutes real exeellence, so «all smaller 
things, however perfect in their way, must be sa- 
crificed Without merey to the greater. To every 
kind of painttog, he considered this rule as appli- 
caUe ; particularly in portraits, where the grace, 
Bod even the likeness consists more in taking the 
general air, than in observing the exact similitude 
of every feature. 

In this part of bis discourse he gave some hints 
by BO ntieans useless to every day connoisseurs, 
saying, that we know well enough, when we ana- 
lyze a picture, the difficulty and subtilty- with 
which an artist adjusts the back-ground, drapery 
and masses of light ; vt^e know that a considerable 
part of the grace and efiect of his picture depends 
upon them : but then this art is so much con- 
certed, even to a judicious eye, that no remains of 
any of these subordinate parts occur to the me- 
mory when the picture is not present. 
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As .the great end of the art is to strike. the ima- 
gination, so the painter is to make no ostentation 
of the means by which this is done ; the spectator 
is only to feel the result in bis bosom : an inferior 
artist, indeed, he acknowledged, is unwilling that 
any part of his industry should be lost upon the 
spectator ; he takes as much pains to discover, as 
the greater artist does to conceal, the marks.of his 
subordinate assiduitv. Thus in works, of the 
lower kind, every thing appears studied, and! en- 
cumbered ; it is all boastful art and open affecta- 
tioii« '^ The ignorant often part from such pictures 
with wonder in their mouths, and indifference in 
their hearts!" 

In Expression, Sir Joshua considered the pain- 
ter as having difficulties to contend with, very 
different from those of the poet or the historian : 
he has but one sentence to utter, but one moment 
to exhibit or embody; he cannot expatiate, or 
impress the mind with a progression of circum- 
stances which excite veneration for the hero or 
the saint ; he has no means of giving an idea of 
the dignity of the mind, but by that external ap* 
pearance which grandeur of thought does gene- 
rally, though not always, impress on the counte- 
nance, and by that correspondence of figure to 
sentiment and situation, which all men wish, but 
cannot command. 

As the painter, therefore, cannot make his hero 
talk like a great man, he must n^ake him look like 
one ; for which reason, he ought to be well studied 
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in the analysis of those circumstances which con- 
stitute dignity of appearance in real life : but as in 
Invention, so likewise in Expression, care must 
be taken flot to run inta particularities, and those 
expressions alone ought to be given to the figures, 
which their respective situations generally pro- 
duce. 

As a principle, alike essential to the artist and 
the co'ttrioisseur, with respect to colouring, he ob- 
served, that to give a general air of grandeur at 
first view, alll trifling or artful play of little lights, 
or an attentfon to a vafiety 6f tints, is to be 
avoided ; and that a quietnes^^and simplicity must 
reign over the whole of a picture, to which a 
breadth of uniform and simple colour Will very 
much contribute. 

Ift this branch of the art, he considered grandeur 
of efifect to be produced iti two diflFer^nt ways. 
Which seem entirely opposed to each other ; the 
one teing the reducing of the colours to little 
fnofe than cbiaro scuro, as practised in the school 
of Bologna ; the othcr^ as in the Roman and Flo- 
feDtibe schools, making the colours very distinct 
and forcible ; whilst ^ill, the presiding principle 
of both these manners is simplicity. For though 
the varied tint& of the last mentioned schools have 
not that kind of harmony which is produced by 
otber means, still they have that effect of grandeur 
which wa& intended. " Perhaps these distinct 
€oioQTS strike the ifaind more forcibly, from there 
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not being any great union between them; as mar* 
tia) music, which is intended to rouse the nobler 
passions, has its effect from its sudden and strongly 
marked transitions from one note to another, which 
that style of music requires ; whilst in that which 
is intended to move the softer passions, the notes 
imperceptibly melt into one another/* 

In drapery, the great painter must, as he ob« 
served, adhere to the foregoing principles, carefully 
avoiding the debaseniient of his conceptions with 
mipute discriminations of stuffs, which mark the 
inferior style; for '* with him the cloathing is nei- 
ther woollen nor linen, nor silk, satin, or velvet : 
it is drapery ; it is nothing more/* He acknow- 
ledged, indeed,^ that the-art of disposing the fold- 
ings of the drapery, makes a very considerable 
part of the painter^s study ; but that to make it 
merely natural, is a mechanical operation, to which 
neither genius nor taste are required, whilst at the 
same time it demands the nicest judgement to dis- 
pose the drapery, so as that the folds shall have 
an easy communication, gracefully following each 
other, with such natural negligence as to look like 
the effect of chance, and at the same time shew 
the figure under it to the utmost advantage. 

In adverting to the various schools, be consi- 
xlered the Roman, Florentine, and Bolognesey as 
the three great ones in the epic style, whilst the 
best'of the French painters were to be considered 
as a colony from the former of the three : but the* 
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YenetiaD, Flemish, and Dutch schools, he ranked 
beneath them, as all professing to depart from the 
great purposes of painting, and catching at applause 
by inferior qualities. . 

Il will be readily understood from this, that he 
esteemed the ornamental style as of inferior con- 
sideration in comparison with the other ; for as 
mere elegance was their principal object, particu- 
larly in the Venetian school, and as they seemed 
more willing to dazzle than to affect, so it could 
be no injury to them to suppose that their prac- 
tice is useful only to its proper end ; for as what 
may heighten the el^ant may degrade the sublime: 
so the simplicity, nay, severity, of the great man- 
ner, is almost incompatible with this comparatively 
s^isual style. 

He then boldly laid it down as a maxim, that 
'^ such as suppose that the great style might hap- 
pily be blended with the ornamental, that the sicfi^ 
pie, grave, and majestic dignity of Raffaelle could 
unite with the glow and bustle of a Paolo or Tin- 
toret, are totally mistaken. The principles by 
which each is attained, are so contrary to each 
other, that they seem, in my opinion, incompati- 
ble, and as impossible to exist together, as that in 
themind the most sublime ideas and the lowest 
sensuality should at the same time be united.'' 

To mark the distinction, therefore, more strongly 
between the two principal styles, he added, that 
however contradictory it may be in geometry, it 
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]» yet true in matters of taste, that tnatiy Uttle 
tbingf will never make a great one ; tbat the sub'- 
lime impresses the mind at once with one great 
idea^ as at a single blow ; whilst the elegant may 
be, and is, produced by repetition, by an aociimu- 
lation of many minute circumstances. 

Aflei: givii^ a professional and philosophical 
view of the various schooJs in these styles, Sir 
Joshua observed, that of those who have practfded 
the cooiposite style, and have succeeded in thi& 
perilous attempt, perhaps the foremost is Corregio ; 
his style being founded on nK>dfern grace and ale- 
gancev to which is superaddad something, of 'the 
simplicity of the grand atyle ; conspiring with 
which effect ane breadth of light and colour, the 
general ideas of the drapery, and an uninterrapted 
flotv of Outline. - 

He then aik>wed> that, next to bimf, if not hh 
equal, was Parmegiano, whom be described as digu 
nifying the genteelness of modern effeminacy^ by 
unitii^ it with the simplicity of the ancients, aad 
Vbe grandeur and severity of Michael Angelo* He 
confessed, indeed, that tbeae two extraordrnuy 
men, by endeavouring to give.the utmost degree of 
grace, have sometimes, perhap6% exceeded ita 
boundaries, and have fallen into the most hateful 
of all hateful qualkies-^affectation* 

Still did lie adbere to the opinion, that tbe^rors 
of genius are pardonable, at the same tiaae that 
none, even of the mote exalted painters, are fir«e 
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fnom th^B ; hut then they have taught us, hy the 
rectitude of their general practice, to correct their 
oil^Q affected or accidental deviation. 

Sir Joshua then closed this elaborate and memo- 
rable discourse— ^a discourse so well, adapted to 
the world at large, as well as to artists, by shew- 
ing, that works of genius and of science, if founded 
upon the general truths of nature, will live for 
ever ; whilst those which depend upon the locali- 
ties of time and place, or partial views of nature, 
and on the fluctuations of fashion, must inevitably 
liflde away with those circumstanoes which h$ive 
i?siis^d thBm fnom obscurity. . ^' Present time and 
futut^-niiast be considered as rivals, and he who 
soiicitsithe oi|e.mu&t expect to be discountenanced 
by thiC other." 

Beftirp I finish the year 177 U I may mention 
the sale of Jonathan Riqbardson's great and 
QprioQS cQlleetidn oi prints and original drawings. 
Tbeae had been* collected hy bis father and him- 
salfj and w/ere to be sold by old Langford the auc-* 
tiene^at bis room under the Piazza, Covent^Gar- 
d^n. I attended every evening of the sale, by Sir 
Joshua's desire, and much to my own gratifi- 
cation, as, I had never before seen such excel- 
lent workup I purchased for Sir Joshua those lots 
whiV:b he had niarked, consisting of a vast number 
of extraordinary fine drawings and prints by and 
fi|Q^ old masters ; which greatly increased his va- 
luable^eollecjtion. One drawing in particular! 
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remember, a descent from the cross by Rembrant; 
in which were to be discoveted sixteen alterations, 
or pentimenth as the Italians term it, made by 
Rembrant, on bits of paper stuck upon the diffe- 
rent parts of the drawing, and finished according 
to his second thoughts. 

1772. 

-$:tat. 48. 

The fame and excellenceof Sir JoshuaReynoIds 
could not fail to draw on him the animadversions 
of those who aimed at the character of critics, 
and who, to preserve that character, judged it ne- 
cessary to mix blame with their warmest praise, 
lest they should incur the name of flattery, and in 
this they were doubtless stimulated by the good 
old Tule^ that the first part of a knowing critic's 
duty is to discover blemishes. As a specimen of 
this, I shall extract a passage from a work pub- 
lished in this year, (1772,) under the title of 
*' Letters concerning the present State of England,** 
in which the writer has blended a strange mix- 
ture of praise and censure ; and, what is most re- 
markable in it is, that the part of criticism which 
is the most difficult to execute with ability, that 
is the praise, is here given with much knowledge, 
discrimination, and truth ; and the censure, on 
the contrary, is either unintelligible or untrue. 
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This passage is as follows : " Reynolds is ori- 
ginal in his manner, and as bold and free in his 
style as' any painter that Italy ever produced. 
Freedom is, indeed, his principal characteristic ; 
to this he seems to sacrifice every other considera- 
tion : he has, however, two manners ; in one he 
checks the extreme freedom of his dashing pencil, 
works his figures more into an expression, that 
may, in comparison with his other pieces, be 
tailed minute ; in these the colouring is natural 
and good ; — (so far is a very just critique; J but 
in his bolder, better works, the colours are grace- 
fu I rather than chaste ; — fthis is absolute nonsense;) 
they have the ease of drawings, and mark how 
little attention was given by the artist to make 
them durable. In his attitudes he is generally 
full of grace, ease, and variety ; he can throw his 
figures at will into the boldest variations, and ven- 
tures at some postures by which inferior painters 
would invariably damn their works — (an excel- 
lent remark and true). His learning in his art 
is great — (very just) — and this has made him 
slight colours too much on comparison with 
drawing ; the latter alone is certainly superior to 
the former ?\ox\q\-'( exactly the reverse is the truth;) 
— but the true beauty of fine colouring is an es- 
sential, and should never be neglected. (Sir 
Joshua's constant aim was colour.) In a word 
this painter is more a man of genius than an agree- 
able artist ; — (he was both in an eminent degree ;) 
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— there is more fire than nature in his work^ ; 
more enegy than softness ;—fno painter that evtr 
lived had more softness;) — more ease than beauty; 
such as will rather awaken knowledge than kin- 
dle pleasure" — (this is false). 

In contradistinction to the unfounded criticjsoif 
on Reynolds's style of painting, already given a^ 
extracted from " Letters from England/' I trqst 
that Sir Joshua's own remarks on the subject of 
criticisms on the art will not here be misplaced. 

" When a picture by a gaudy copier, cjone in a 
false and bad taste, is shewn to some pretended 
connoisseurs, who may have been used to see 
good pictures, they will immediately, and properly, 
disapprove of it : not because it is in reality in a 
bad taste, but because it has a different appear*- 
ance from those pictures which have been shewn 
to them as the best ; for in other matters it will 
be found that their taste is utterly vulgar, false^ 
and depraved ; whilst he who has formed to bim»- 
self a really good taste* will be uniform through- 
out in his judgement. 

' " Out of the great number of critics in this me- 
tropolis, who all pretend to knowledge in pic- 
tures, the greater part must be mere pretender^ 
only. Taste does not come by chance : it is a 
long and laborious task to acquire it; the mind, 

* What we call Taste is a kind of extempore judgement ; it 
is a seMled habit of distinguishing, vnthout staying to attend to 
rules, or ratiocination, and arises from long use and exp^rienoe. 
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like a pendulum, must waver this way an4 that 
way, before it fixes upon the centre/* 

Again, speaking of critics, be says — 

** We find the noblest and boldest passages to 
have been particularly pitched upon for imperti-^ 
Bent criticism. These are the divine boldnesses 
which, in their very nature, provoke ignorance and 
short-sightedness to shew themselves ; and who- 
ever is capable of attaining the greatest height^ 
knows for certain he shall be attacked by such as 
cannot reach it.*' 

After this judgement of Sir Joshua's upon cri- 
tics and criticism on the art^ I shall venture to 
give sopie opinions of my own on. the subject,, 
particularly as they are not in opposition to those 
recorded. 

It has often struck me as a matter of wonder, 
why we should so frequently meet with persons 
who are go.od judges of literature, yet so seldom 
with those who are competent judges of the graphic 
arts: and the only way I know to account for 
this seeming paradox is, to conclude, that the lan- 
guage of the art, as it has been termed, and ex* 
pressed by the pencil, is, to the bulk of the world, 
obscure, or at least far from being familiar to them: 
yet all conceive themselves qualified to be criticsk 
on paintings. As to those numerous connoisseurir 
in art, whose essays we commonly meet with in 
the inferior publications, such as daily newspapers, 
^c, &c., it is both curious and diverting to ob- 
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serve the very odd remarks which they make on 
the arts, from not having sufficiently studied them* 
This incompetency to the undertaking gives such 
an air of childish innocence to their prattle, that, 
whilst it has no bad motive — no disguised malice 
at the bottom, it seems a pity to check it; and 
the severest punishment I would inflict upon 
them is, that they should be enabled to view 
their own criticisms with an artist's conception, 
which would be the most effectual means of put- 
ting a stop to such inanity ; for many of those 
whose criticisms on pictures make them appear to 
be so very silly in the eyes of artists, are frequently 
men of very good understanding, and show much 
judgement in many other matters which come 
within the sphere of their study,'and they would 
feel severely the contemptible figure they make 
in uttering opinions frequently so weak, that boys 
in the schools of art would scorn, and laugh at 
them : and although these critics conceal their 
nanaes, and are themselves hid in obscurity, yet, 
as no one can bear to appear contemptible in his 
ovvn eyes, surely a man can find no pleasure in its 
being proved to him that he has played the fooL 
This description alludes to the attempts at criti- 
cism by the innocent and ignorant; but we have 
to lament, that, but too often, ephemeral criticism 
is made the instrument of some base and partial 
purpose of interest. At times it proceeds from 
some ill-starred wight, who pines with envy at 
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the sight of those powers which he cannot attain. 
He fain would blast that fruit which he cannot 
gather. Every human work, hesi fes iis excellen- 
cies, does inost commonly contain a large propor- 
tion of defects; and to point out those defects Is 
too often the sole gratification which feeds the 
vanity of the superficially learned ; who imagine 
that they are exalted in the same proportion as 
they contribute to the degradation of every pre- 
tender to talents. It also, in some degree, soothes 
the feelings of the unsuccessful and malignant, by 
persuading them that they have still the power of 
making their more fortunate conipetitors, at least 
for a time, as uncomfortable as themselves : they 
likewise feel at the moment as if they were really 
superior to the work over which they seem to 
triumph — which acts as a cordial to their self- 
opinion — as an opiate to tortured pride. But it 
should be recollected, that the critic, in reviewing 
the object of his criticism, has the advantage of 
the inventor's experience to assist him, and, thus 
prepared, finds it not diflScult to point out how 
the work might have been done better ; when, 
perhaps, from his own resources alone, he might 
not have been able to concerve at first how the 
work could have been done at all. 

Criticism, when poured out by the weak or 
vulgar, has, in some cases, very bad ' effects. It 
has a tendency to intimidate the modest and in.- 
experienced spirit, who dreads the clamour of pre- 
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sumptuous igDorance usurping au t^fSqe^ aud p^f 
remptorily pretending to set rules for tbose pitj^WjBW 
"which it cannot compreh^d ; oud it' overa'\f e^i 
that spirit of exertion which cannpt, op^ratiQ with 
full effect, unless it be perfectly free, from fe^r of 
contrqul. To 'snatch a grace beyond the r^e^ 
ot* art' is only to be hoped for by those wbp 
defy the puny critic and his censures ;•< — the aiee^ 
which attempts a leap beyond its usual coura^ 
should fear no check from the rein, as it woqk| 
inevitably cause both the hor&e and his rider (q 
fall. 

Thus we see that criticism has the fatal tea^ 
dency to paralyze those lauda^hle and energetki 
efforts to produce works, without which criticisni 
could not exist: criticism is the child that devoura 

« 

its own parent ! 

The only good that possibly can accrue froox 
the observations of those obtrusive minor critics 
on works of living artists (for as to the dea4> there 
is always justice administered to those agaiositi 
whom no evil passions operate) is, that sono^etimesg, 
by chance, they may throw out a useful hint ;; 
and also, that the noise they make serves in the 
place of an advertisement. JJut if what they have 
to say is not the truth, the little hurt falls only 
ori themselves ; yet, if truth is on their side, they 
have an indubitable right to speak it. Notwith- 
standing, however, that at times their ignorance, 
or their pertness, is displeasing, they still shouldbe 
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viewttd with complacency. In these observations 
i«de^d, it is but fair to state, that I allude solely 
to those who, being unable to make a figure equal 
to their ambition, in a higher department^ and yiet 
unwilling to be set wholly aside, consent to prac- 
tise the virtue of humility, patiently join the reti- 
nue of those who are more fortunate than them* 
selves, and are to be considered as proper appen- 
dages to eminence, or in the capacity of train- 
bearers : and although the office they appear in 
is to hold up to public view that superfluous part 
of the garment of merit which is nearest to the 
dust, yet it still adds dignity even to genius: 
whilst teal criticism^ like a tender parent, im- 
proves as it admonishes ; — the justice of its award 
softening even the severity of its censure. But 
from the depressed 'critic (who, I apprehend, is 
frequently more the object of pity than of anger) 
much commendation ought not to be expected or 
required ; no more than song and melody might 
have been looked for, in their heaviness^ from the 
captive Jews in Babylon. 

In the course of this year. Sir Joshua painted a 
particularly fine picture, especially in point of ex- 
pression, of Resignation, and dedicated the print 
taken from it to Dr. Goldsmith, with some lines 

* 

under it quoted from his poem of the Deserted 
Village. This seems to have been done by Sir 
Joshua as a return of the compliment to Gold- 
smith, who bad dedicated the poem to him : and 
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it drew the following poetical tribute from the 
talents of Dr. Willis, which, as it relates to those 
circumstances attending the picture, together with 
some tolerable criticism as well as praise, I shall 
insert. 


*' ' Optimum ducem naturam seqaimur, 
^— Quod sit meritos ferat.* 

*' Hail Fainting ! sweet companion of the Nine, 

For tbee shall Taste, the Rose, and Myrtle twine. 

Amazing art ! whose mag^c touch can throw 

O^er canvas Nature's animated glow ! 

Bid heroes' eyes glare with heroic fire^ 

And lore's soft rictims languish with desire. 

Great Nature's shade ! thy mimic power can raise 

The varying passions^ like the poet's lays. 

No more in search of science let us stray 

Where Maro sung, and Caesar bore the sway : 

Britain can cherish arts ; her meadows yield 

As pure an air as does the Appian field; 

Our monarch reigns, the noblest of his kind. 

Art's great restorer — ne'er to merit blbd : 

For him shall Painting lasting trophies raise. 

Historic pencils tell his warlike praise ; 

For him shall Poesy, fir'd with Pindar's flame. 

To after ages consecrate his fame : 

For him, with ardour, ev'ry art shall join ; 

With Alfred's. name, reyer'd, his blooming laurels twine. 

'Tis thine, Oh Reynolds ! to possess the art, 

By speaking canvas, to affect the heart ; 

See ! Resignation settled on that eye ; 

Nature can only with thy pencil vie ! 

Hail, Resignation source of true repose. 

Thou best composer of all human woes: 

Oh come, sweet friend ! thy balmy joys preparer 

My g«niat droops, relax'd by constant care. 
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Thy moral picture checks my mournful strain. 

Some power unseen forbids me to complain ; 

Tells me, kind Hope dawns sweet from yonder gloom 9 

On years to come awaits a happier doom. 

Cbeer'd with the thought, I bend to Heaven's high will ;. 

Thy moral picture shall support me still. 

Where genius shines, its pleasing power I feel. 

Nor strire my admiration to conceal. 

Truth guides my pen ; I scorn the treacherous wiles 

Of servile flattery, affected smiles : 

Truth needs no dress to make her beauty shine. 

So poets paint her naked and divine ; 

And genuine Taste may pleasure still acquire. 

Whilst Thou canst painty and Goldsmith tune the JLyref 

The subject of the foregoing lines calls to my 
remembrance a fragment of a little poem composed 
by Miss F. Reynolds, youngest surviving lister 
of Sir Joshua, which surely are possessed of a 
simplicity and piety highly creditable to hep heart, 
as she in them shews that religion is the only true 
source of resignation under the evils of this world. 

** Youth's flow'ry paths I now no more shall tread. 
But those of age, with horrors overspread : 
Where the lorn wanderers, melancholy, slow, 
■ Sad spectres, monuments of woe ! 
Ruins of life ! no semblance left by time. 
No trace remaining of their manhood^s prime. 
Oppress^ with gloom, to cares and fears a prey. 
Lonely, forloin, they linger through the day. 
Pursuing nought, save only to obtain 
A little space the dregs of life to drain ; 
Tenacious still of what they ne'er enjoy, 
Wishiog to rest, and yet afraid to die ! 
No cheerful ray illumes the dusky vale^ 
No balmy fragrance floating in the gale, 
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Bat dark malignant doudd, and noxious dew* 
Hang on the cypress sad, and mournful yew; 
Iff sable weeds, which flow with solemn sweeps 
The weeping willow seems indeed to w^ep/ 

From this sad prospect of my fnlare days, 
. Bereft of all that nature form'd to please, 
luToluntary oft I tarn mine eye, 
Where youth, and hop6, and sweet vtfkciibnt lit ; 
Where liberal Nature in profusion pours 
Rich herbage, balmy springs, and fragrant floWVs: 
The landscape smiles around in beauty gay, 
And cheers the sense with et'ry charm of May* 
Alas ! not me to cheer — invidious Time 
Alloi)7s Bie not to taste of Nature's pr^rae ; 
Holds up his glass, and bids me mark how low. 
How black the sand*, that yet remains to flow* 

Methottght a veil, of lucid rays compos'd. 
Disparting wide, an heav'niy form disclos'd ; 
And as the ground her beauteous foot imprest, 
Hope*s cheerful ray seeni'd kindlitfg in my brefetst. . . 
Wi(h winning sweetness, y^t miegestic air, 
" 1 come," she cried, ** thy gloomy soul to cheer; 
To guide thy erring will, thy passions sooth. 
And itoake the rugged paths of nature sHiooth^ 
That vale below that fills thy soul with dread, . 
And seems with gloom, and horrors overspread. 
Owes its appearance to thy troubled mind. 
Deaf to the voice of truth — to reason blind : 
'Tis I alone that can the film removef 
That dims thy sights and make ypn gloomy groove 
Smile with immortal frnits, and bloom with fiow'rs 
Fairer than poets feign of Paphian bowers. 
I am RELIGION, whose all-p«werfal ray 
Beams on the darjien'd mind celestial 4iay;-T- 
Points out the path that leads to pure delight; 
And proves this truth — Whatever is is right P\ 

The eminence of Sir Josbua was now so high, 
that the quantity of complinaetttary TOj^Bd^k which 
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were addressed to him would fill a volume, and 
^ would be tedious to repeat ; but the following 
lines I cannot omit, as I think them an excellent 
instance of the mock heroic, though intended as 
very serious, and very exquisite. Surely the 
Genius of Affectation is never so busy, nor tri- 
umphs half so much, as when he attends at the 
elbow of his favourite poets, and makes them apeak 
thus '. — 

"Feel ye 
What ReyDolds felt, when first the Vatican 
Uabarr'd her ^ates, and to his raptur'd eye 
^ave all the g;od-like energy that flow'd 
From Michael's pencil."—— 

The affectation in these lines appears still more 
gross when we recur to the grand sim|>licity of tbe 
character of him to whom they allude, or compare 
them with those which were last recited. 

In the discourse delivered this year, (1772,) on 

' the 10th of December, Sir Joshua concluded his 

series of remarks begun in one of the former years. 

His grand object in this display was to incite 
the young students to consider the attainment of 
the higher excellencies of the art as an acquisition 
of the first importance, though not to the total ex* 
elusion of a search after the subordinate qualifica- 
, tions ; which, however, he considered as but of 
minor consequence : at the same time warning his 
beaters, that caution and circumspection were not 
to>be lost sight of in the eagerness of pursuit. 

VOL. 1. T 
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On this part of his subject he particularly noted, 
that jiHlgement was necessary not only in the ac« 
quisition of these excelIeDcies» but also in th^r 
application : for though many would bear to be 
united, and some even be improved from the union; 
yet still there were others which, though peifect 
in themselves, were of a nature so discordant with 
their companions, that nothing but incongruity 
could be produced by their mutual introduction. 

Here too his meaning was fully exemplified by 
his illustrations: for, laying it down as a truth 
that the expression of passion was not io unison 
with perfect beauty, all the passions producing 
some 'degree of distortion and deformity, even in 
the most beautiful countenances, so those that 
attempted to preserve beauty, where strong pas- 
sions ought to be considered as operating powers 
fully upon the personages represented, muct iopevi^ 
tabty sacrifice a superior excellence, as GuidQ has 
ckMie in many instances, particularly in his Judith^ 
tiie daughter of Herodias^ Andromeda, nay, avea 
in some of the mothers' countenances ia the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, which have^ thus, little 
more expression than he has given to his ^' V^enttS 
attired by the Graces." 

One principle which he had her^ in view was to 
guard the artist against the eff^ts of that liaise ^i- 
ticism which so often marks the writiogs of .^pien 
who are not of the profession; who being unabW to 
find out the real beauties of a performaacey merely 
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find out that wbicb they are before-hand resolved 
to discover ; aod therefore not only praise excel'* 
lencies which cannot with propriety exist together, 
but even dilate upon the expression of mixed pas- 
sions, a thing which hss accurate knowledge of the 
hisnian countenance and human heart well knew 
to be a thing impossible. 

He even proved his position from the theory 
and practice of the ancients, who always described 
their Jupiter as possessed in the aggregate of all 
those great qualities which were separately enjoyed 
by subordinate deities ; but yet, when they called 
in the aid of art to represent him, they confined 
his dharacter to that of majesty alone, witbont at- 
tempting to delineate the others. 

At this part of his discourse he took the oppor- 
tunity of shewing how much the great Pliny him- 
self resembled some of our modem connoisseur^, 
when, with something like the cant of modern cri«> 
tici«m, he stated that t)Ie spectator might discover 
no less than three different and distinct characters 
in a statue of Paris, executed by the famous sculp- 
tor Euphranor, and in which were to be seen the 
dignity of a judge of the goddesses, the lover of 
Helen, and the conqueror of Achilles ; adding, 
^^ A statue in which you endeavour to unite stately 
dignity, youthful elegance, and stern valour, must 
aiirely possess none of those to any great degree.'' 
After thii» he adds, what will be best expressed in 
his own words : ^' I do not discourage the younger 

T 2 
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studeDts from the noble attempt of uoiting sril tiie 
excellenoi^ of art, bat to moke them aware, that, 
besides the difficulties which attend every'arduotts 
attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty in the choice 
of the excellencies which ought to be united. I 
wish you to attend to this, that you may try your- 
selves, whenever you are capable of that trial, 
what you can, and what you cannot do ; and that, 
iqstead of dissipating your natural faculties over 
the immense iield of possible excellence, you may 
choose sonie particular walk in which you may 
exercise all your powers ; in order each of you to 
be the first in his way." 

In* exemplification of the judicious choice of 
excellence, he observed, that Lodovico Caracci, 
in particular, was well acquainted with the works 
both 6f Corregio and of the Venetian painterfli^ and 
also knew the principles by which they produced 
those pleasing effects which, at first. glancQi pre- 
possess us so much in their favour ; but then h$ 
stated, that he took only as much from each as 
would embelKsh, but not overpower, that m^Iy 
strength and energy of style which form his pecu- 
liar character. 

In speaking of Stales he also sbew^ad, that al- 
though the Ornamental cannot, with propriety, be 
considered as a principal, it is still expedient (pJbe 
called in to soften the harshness and mitigate the 
severity of the great style, which latter being that 
df the greatest niasters, Michael Angeio, an^Hdf- 
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ftelle, is priacipaliy to be found ia fresco paintings, 
a mode of execution which excludes attention to 
mifiute elegancies. 

The concluding part of this discourse may be 
considered as the Jewel of Connoisseurs; for in. it 
they will find a plain, simple, yet delicate investi- 
gation of the merits of those two great masters, as 
well as of Salvator Rosa, Carlo Maratti, Poussin, 
Rubens, &c., an investigation founded on the dic- 
tates of taste, genius, and sound sense, and the 
more particularly valuable from being cleared of 
all the tiosel of terms, which only serve to jive a 
glare to ignorance. 

1773. 

JETAT. 49. 

The intimate friendship between Dr. Johnson 
atid Sir Joshua still existed in its fall force; yet 
so flattering were thtg compliments which Johnson 
prdperly chose to pay to Mrs. Thrale, who sin- 
cerely esteemed him, that we find him writing to 
her, in the month of February, 1773, after a slight 
Illness, for her approbation of his visiting at his 
friend's house: he says, ** I have an invitation to 
dme at Sir Joshua Reynolds's on Tuesday ; may 
I accept it? I have undertaken to beg from you 
the fkvour of lending Miss Reynolds, Newton on 
the Prophecies, &c/' This, however, was, pro- 
baWy,^'mere matter of compliment, or to consult 
her oil its Safety in respect to hfs returning health ; 
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for Sir Joshua's house and table were always open 
to his friends, with invitation or without, and as 
freely made use of. 

To Goldsmith, in particular, he was always at- 
tentive; a man of whom it has been, not unaptly, 
said, that his carelessness of conduct, and frivolity 
of manners, obscured the goodness of his heart. 
Mr. Cumberland, in his own Memoirs, has a pas* 
sage peculiarly illustrative of this, where he says, 
that ^^ Sir Joshua Reynolds was very good to hitn, 
and would have drilled him into better trim and 
ordeiafor society, if he would have been amenable ; 
for Reynolds was a perfect gentleman, had good 
sense, great propriety, with all the social attributes, 
and all the graces of hospitality, equal to any man. 
He well knew how to appreciate men of talents, 
and bow near akin the Muse of Poetry was to that 
Art of which he was so eminent a master. From 
Goldsmith he caught the subject of his fampus 
Ugolino ; what aids he got from others, if he got 
any, were worthily bestowed, and happily appiied.*' 

Mr. Cumberland, however, is, perhaps, rather 
inaccurate in bis assertion respecting the painting 
of *' Ugolino,'* which was finished in this year, 
(1773,) and begun, not long before, as an.historicat 
subject. 

The fact is, that this painting may be said to 
have been produced as an historical picture by an 
accident : for the head of the Count had been 
painted previous to the year 177I9 and finished on 
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what we painters call '^ a half length canvas/" and 
was, in point of expressionj exactly as it now 
standsi but without any intention, on the part of 
Sir Joshua, of making it the subject of an histori-^ 
cal composition, or having the story of Count 
Ugolino in his thoughts. Being exposed in the 
picture gallery, along with his other works, it wa^ 
seen, either by Mr. Edmund Burke, or Dr. Gold- 
soiith, I am not certain which, who immediately 
exclaimed, that it struck him as being the precise 
person, countenance, and expression of the Count 
Ugolino, as described by Dante in his ^^ Inferno." 

This affecting description is given in the thirty- 
third Canto of the first part of his Comedia, where, 
in his supposed passage through hell, he introduces 
Ugolino gnawing the head of his treacherous and 
cruel enemy, the Archbishop Ruggiero, and then 
tellii^ his own sad story on the appearance of the 
poet. 

The historical facts are simply these, that in the 
latter end of the thirteenth century there were 
great intestine divisions, in the city and state of 
Pisa in Italy, for the sovereignty ; divisions which 
gave rise to the well known contests of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. The former of these consisted of 
two parties, at the head of which were Visconti 
and Ugolino : whilst the Archbishop Ruggiero led 
the third. 

Between this latter and Ugolino a compromise 
took place, by which means Visconti and his par- 
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tizans were driven out ; when Ruggiero, finding 
the Guelph faction considerably weakened, imme- 
diately plotted against his quondam friencK al- 
ready elected sovereign. The mob being e^ccited 
by the crafty priest against their new prince, the 
unfortunate Ugolino was overpowered, and he and 
his two sons, together with two grandsons, were 
then conveyed to the city prison, where they re- 
mained some months, until the Pisans being ex- 
communicated by the Pope, they becaine so en- 
raged, that they determined to revenge themselves 
on the unhappy prisoners; and having itccord- 
ingly strongly secured and barricadoed the doors 
of the dungeon, they threw the keys of the prison 
into the river,Arno, so that Ugolino and his un- 
happy offspring perished. 

Thus far the historian— *^wben the imagination 
of the poet undertook to fill up the awful hiatus 
between the sealing of their doom and the last 
moment of exp^iring nature: and of the poet's 
powers lam happy to beable to give an illustra- 
tion, in the following beautiful translation by my 
friend Mr. Nathaniel Howard, of Plymouth, De- 
von, who is an ornament to his country : 

<* La Bocca s'allevA dal fiero pasto 
Quel peccator," &c. 

** The simier pausing from his grim repast 
Wip'd in the miscreaut's hair his gory jaws, 
* My desperate woe, obedient to thy will, 
I now relate,' he answer'd j • iho* with pain 
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Reinein¥taDce wring my heart. For if my tale 

Should to this traitor^ whom I gnaw, produce 

The fruit of infamy, tbo* tears gush forth. 

Yet will I speak. — I know not whence thou art, 

Or what commission brings thee to this gulf. 

But speech, in trutl\, bespeaks thee Tuscan born. 

Know, Ugolino and that prelate base, 

Ruggiero, meet thy presence ; mark our forms. 

I need not mention that his evil mind 

First wrongM my confidence, then caused my death ; 

But what lies undivulg^d shall now be heard. 

The cruel manner of my lingering doom : 

Then shalt thou learn^ the colour of his guilt. 

Within the iron dungeon, which still bears 

The name of *' Famine" since my dreadful death. 

And still, where others pine, there thro' the grate 

Shone many a moon ; and oft my feverish dreams 

Unreil'd the future to my mental view. 

This priest, I dreamt, was leader of the chase ;--r- 

Swift to the Julian mountain, with his whelps. 

Hurried the wolf : with blood-hounds gaunt and keen-^ 

Lanfranchi and Sismondi, and the chief 

Gualundi iollowM. Soon the course was spent ; 

The victim and his infant race greitr faint : 

When on them sprang, I thought, the savage pack. 

And witlrtheir tusks transpierced their panting aides. 

This wak'd me ere the dawn ; when, in their sleep, 

I heard my children groan and call for brea d ■ 

Oh cruel ! sheuld no pity touch thy soul 

To think how much a father's heart presag'd ? — 

If now thou shed'st no tears, what have thy eyes ^ 

Been us'd to weep at ? Now my boys awoke : 

^ The hour arriv'd, when each expected food, ' 

As wonted, would be brought him; — but his heart 
Mistrnsted, when each thought upon his dream. 
And I, O horrible ! that instant heard 
The dungeon doors^ below, rmore firmly lock'd : 
In dfsp'rate silence on my sous I gaz'd — 
1 could not weep — My heart was turn'd to stonci 
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The little victims wept; and one be^n. 

My dear Aoselmo : * Father J why that look ?-*- 

* What ails my father?^ — Ah ! I conld not weep* 
Nor answer all that day, Dor yet the night, 

^Till on the world another morn arose. 

As faintly thro* our dolefal prison gleam*d 
The tremMoos ray, so I could view again 
Each face, on which my features were imprest ;-*-*- 
Both hands I gnaw*d in agony and rage. 
Swe;et innocents ! they thought me huDger*stongy 
And, rising on a sudden, all exclaim'd, 

* Father ! our anguish would be lesa severe 

* If thou would*st feed on us* This fleshly vest 

< Thou did*st bestow, now take it back again.* — 
I check'd my inward nature, lest my groans 
Should aggravate their anguish. AU were mute 
That bitter day, and all the morrow. Earth ! 
Why did*st thou not, obdurate earth ! dispart ? 
The fourth sad morning came, when at my feet 
My Gaddo fell extended : * Help !' he cried, 

* C/caCst thou not help me j father 9^ — and expired. 
So wither*d, as thou see'st me ; one by one, 

I saw my children, ere the sixth noon die : 
And, seiz*d with sudden blindness, on my knees 
I groped among them, calling each by name 
For three days after they were dead. — ^At last, 
Famine and death clo8*d up the scene of woe.* 
** So having said, with dark, distorted eyes, 
He on the wretched skull infixed his teeth. 
And, like a mastiff, gnaw'd the solid bone.*' 

After this exquisite detail by the poet, the sub* 
ject was taken up by the sculptor, and Richard- 
son, in his >* Science of a Connoisseur/' rebtes 
that Michael Angelo Buonarotti composed a bas- 
relief of the count sitting with his four children, 
one of which lav dead at his ft^et: over their heads 
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was a figure to represent Famine, and beneath them 
another, personifying the river Arno, on whose 
banks the tragedy was acted. 

The whole subject is well bandied by Richard- 
son, the painter, and may be read with pleasure, 
as relative to the picture, although written long be- 
fore the idea started by Burke was adopted by Sir 
Joshua, who immediately had his canvas enlarged, 
in order that he might be enabled to add the other 
figures, and to complete his painting of the impres- 
sive description of the Italian poet. 

The picture, when finished, was bought by the 
late Duke of Dorset for four hundred guineas ; 
and it has since been noticed by Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, who, in his Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope, introduces the story in exemplifica- 
tion of some pathetic passages in that writer ; and 
then adds — ** Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose mind is 
stored with great and exalted ideas, has lately 
shown, by a picture on this subject, how qualified 
he is to preside at a Royal Academy, and that he 
has talents that ought not to be confined to por- 
trait painting.'' 

The following lines were made as descriptive of 
the surprise and astonishment of Omiah, a native 
of Otaheite, when he was introduced to see the 
painting of Count Ugolino in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's gallery. 

** But ah ! what scene now strikes with wild affright? 
What heart-felt horrors patn my aching sight ! — 
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Say, rev'rend Sire, wbeace all this mift'ry ? — speak ? 

Why sits pale hunger preying on thy cheek ? 

Why on thy brow that dark despondent gloom ? — 

What hand, accurst, has wrought thy barbarous doom ? 

Say, whence these piteous babes in early breath 

The fated prey of uorelentiug death ?■ 

He hears me not ; but, fixM in silent grief, 

The tortur'd soul is lost to all relief! 

Speak, hoary wretch ! Ob make these mis'rtes known — 

Nor, sunk in woe, be thus transform'd to slone ! 

Thou shalt not die — to nature this 1 owe : 

Sweet mercy lives, — and lives the friend of woe ! 

I fly to free them ^' when, with strange surprize, 

His honest fingers contradict bis eyes : 

With wonder struck, he doubts which seu^e is true ; 

Returns to touch, and is convinced anew. 

'Twas fiction all — illusion and deceit; 

Magic and Reynolds wrought the wond*ftii8 dieftt: 

His mimic pencil natuce's fire has caught. 

And paints at once the feature and the thought/' 

Any anecdotes of Reynolds*s paintings must 
be acceptable ; in addition, therefore, to tbe cir- 
cumstances connected with the " Ugolino," I 
may here record, that the picture of " the Chil- 
dren in the Wood," by Sir Joshua, may be said 
also to have been produced by an accideot» at 
least as an historical composition : for when the 
Beggar Infant, who was sitting to him for some 
* other picture, during the sitting fell asleep, Rey- 
nolds was so pleased with the innocence of the 
object, that he would not disturb its repose to go 
on with the picture on which he was engaged, but 
took up a fresh canvas, and quickly painted tbe 
child's head as it lay before it moved ; and a» the 
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. infant altered its pasitioo, still in sleep, be sketched 
another view of its head on the same canvas. He 

V afterwards finished a back ground of a woody 
scenery, and by adding the robin red-breast con- 
verted it into the subject of the Children in the 
Wood.* 

Some time after this, his pencil gave to the 
world another historical subject of great celebrity, 
the Infant Jupiter, now the property of the Duke 
of Rutland. f 

When Goldsmith's comedy of " She Stoops to 
Conquer," was to be brought out on the stage, 
on the 15th of March in this year, he was at a 
loss what name to give it, till the very last mo- 
ment, and then, in great haste, called it *' She 
Stoops to Conquer, or the Mistakes of a Night."' 
Sir Joshua, who disliked this name for a play, 
offered a much better to him, saying, *^ You ought 
to call it. the Belle's Stratagem, and if you do not 
I will deimn it." However, Goldsmith chose to 


* The mother of the beg^gar infant at one time had nearly 
^▼en a finale to Sir Joshua's iStodies from this subject, whilst he 
was employed in paiatiog from it, by carelessly letting the cbild 
fell over her arm on the floor, which, as she sat at the time in a 
chair raised some height above it, made the fall very considerable ; 
but, by great good fortune, the child received no material injury 
ffom tb^accideut. 

f Jt mny not be undeserving of notice, that there is a duplicate 
of the Infant Jupiter (possessed by the Duke of Rutland ;] as I 
well remember having prepared a copy for Sir Joshua in a ground- 
work on black and white. 
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name it hitnseif, as above; and Mrs. Cowley, has 
since given that name to one of her comedies. 

Goldsmith was in greatf' anxiety about its sue- 4 
cess : he was much distressed in his finance at 
the time, and all his hopes hung on the event ; 
and at the dinner preceding tiie representation of 
bis play, his mQuth became so parched and dry, 
from the agitation of his mind, that he was unable 
to swallow a single mouthful. The actors them* 
selves had great doiibts of its success : but, con- 
trary to their expectations, the play was received 
with great applause ; Sir Joshua and a large party 
of friends going for the purpose of supporting it if 
necessary. The dinner party, which took place 
at the Shakspeape, is humourously described by 
Cumberland. Dr. Johnson took the head of the 
table, and there were present the Burkes, Caleb 
Whiteford, Major Mills, &c., &c.* 

When the play was in preparation at the theatre, 
Miss Reynolds, with a few other ladies, her 
friends, accompanied by Goldsmith, went on^ 
morning to the house to attend its rehearsal. Mr. 
Shuter afterwards performed a priacipal charactei 
in th'\s play, in which he displayed infinite spirit; 


* I recollect that Dr. Goldsmith g^af e me an order soon after 
this, with which I went I0 see this comedy ; and the next time 
I saw him, he inquired of me what mj opinion was of it. | told 
him that I would not pi-esurae to be a judge of its merits ; he 
asked, ** Did it make you laogfa ?" I answered, " Hxceediogly.** 
*« Then," said the Doctor, « that is all I require/' 
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yet wlien he appeared before this small and select 
audieAOe, he betrayed the stroogest marks of shy* 
ness, even to basbfulne^s : which proves that the 
smallest novelty in situation, or deviation from ac- 
customed habits, fs sufficient to discompose the 
veteran professor ; for when Shuter appeared be^- 
fore a crowded house, he always fi^t himself per- 
fectly easy.* 

Jt wa» about this period that Goldsmith, ever 
fearful of being thought insignificant, was much 
odended with Garrick, who he conceived * had 
treated him on some occasions with great hauteur. 
In relating the matter to Sir Joshua, he said he 
could not suffer such airs of superiority from 'one 
who was only a poor player ; but Sir Joshua re- 
plied, " No, no,-don*t say that; he is no poor 
player surely.'* 

Speaking to Sir Joshua concerning Goldsmith, 
I asked his opinion of him as a poet, and if he did 

* I remember another similar instance, which a late illQstrioiia 
General told me of himself; that being at some distance from 
London with his regiment, the King, Queen, and several others 
of the Royal Family, together with Mr. Pitt, and many ministers 
of state as well as conrtters, came to see the review, which was 
to take place that morning, be commanding as the General : 
when, being ia the presence of personages so conspictTously h\g\ 
either for rank or talents, iie confessed that he felt, while coa- 
versing with them, an aukward shyness ; but immediately on 
mounting his horse, and manoeuvring at the head of his troops, 
he became as perfectly unembarrassed as«if he was at home; and 
could not help laughing to hims^f, when h£ saw what droll 
figures some of the courtiers made, mounted on chargers. 
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not coosider him as very excellent : his answer 
was, that Goldsmith, as a poet, he believed, was 
iabout the degree of Addison. 

Goldsmith, it is well known, was of an impru- 
dent and careless disposition, insomuch, that I have 
heard Sir Joshua remark of him, in times of his 
greatest distress, he was often obliged to supplicate 
a friend for the loan of ten pounds for his imme- 
diate relief; yet, if by accident a distressed peti- 
tioner told him a piteous tale, nay if a subscription 
for any folly was proposed to him, he, without any 
thought of his own poverty, would, with an air of 
generosity, freely bestow on the person, who soli- 
cited for it, the very loan he bad himself but just 
before obtained. 

One day Dr. Johnson and Dr. Goldsmith meet- 
ing at Sir Joshua Reynolds's table, the conversa- 
tion turned on the merits of that well known tra- 
gedy, Otway's Venice Preserved, which Goldsmith 
highly extolled, asserting, that of all tragedies it 
was the one nearest in excellence to Shakspeare ; 
when Johnson, in his peremptory manner, con- 
tradicted him, and pronounced that there were not 
forty good lines to be found in the whole play ; 
adding, *' Pooh ! what stuff are these iities : — 
* What feminine tales hast thou been listening to, 
of unaired shirts, catarrhs, and tooth-ach got by 
thin soled shoes ?' " 

*' True," replied Gotdsmith, " to be sure ^hat is 
very like Shakspeare/' 
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. Sir Joshua iised:to say, that he thought any man 
of tolewble capacity might writea tragedy, such 
as an. audience would receive from the stage with- 
out ohjectiot) ; but that it required a real genius 
for huKtfoUF, together with considerable taste, to 
write a con^edy. The remark has been made by 
Sorbiere, an eminent French physician, who gives 
ampie reason* forthis opinion/'* 

* " More tragedies than comedies are produced. Young inen 
first make an attempt at tragedy ; not being able, for want of 
koOfwMge and experi^ee, to attempt any other kind of writing. 
Theii hero of the tragedy is, for the most pact, a fictitious cha- 
racter, and Phoebus and the Muses are invoked to fit him out for 
appearing. On the contrary, the characters of a comedy are such 
as we miset with daily in the streets 'At e^ery turn ; and we have 
only to tfaoscribe l^h^ir wor^ and aptipns.- It it trnci that thoat 
we esteem the most excellent painters ^re\pot frequently the beat 
copyists ; and that good historians are not always skilful in 
dmw^V»g characters. Btft, perhaps, this is a defect in them ; 
ani, to ap^ak fairly, tbo painteriwho copies nataire exactly, and 
with art> is surely as deserving^ of qur praise as he who camiot 
paint after nature, but looks for an original in his capri,ce. It 
appears tliat comedy is the moj^t difficult of dramatic works : as 
the poet imitates characters whieh are under the observation of 
alU siDd whose ppinions Auist cottfirm the liken^s of the portrai- 
ture. . The s^yle of comedy, is less arduous than that of tragedy : 
as there is lessf art in running very fast, and skipping up and 
Jowd, than i\i'a regular march or a grbceftrl dance. Yet it is not 
sf>(difl|cul<|.toj^o^r in befoic'verse as to re|>resent common life; 
which requires a steady and vigorous pencil." 

Samuel Sorbiere, an eminent physician in Paris, in the time of 
Louts XIV, and patronized- by Cardinal' Mazarin, was born in the 
year 1610, and died in 1670. •' • 

Sir Joshua thought tbat^pp^eies..of the drama, called tragi- 
c6nnedy,was natural, because similarto the combinations ofevents, 
which are frequently met with in real life. 
VOL. I. U 
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When the much pmised iH^eAy of Bmgtnza 
was brought out on the «tage at Dr'ary Lime 
Theatre, Sir Joshua went to the first representa'- 
tion, and sat in the orchestra, a place he always 
preferred on account of his didlculty of bearing ; 
he was accotiipanied by Mr. Gairick. The per- 
fbrtnance of Mrs. Yates, as Duchess of Bragansa, 
gave universal satisfaction, and was received with 
the greatest applause. I heard Sir Joshua say, 
that when he turned to see how Garrick felt on the 
occasion he perceived his eyes suffused with tears^ 

Mr. Edmund Burke bad great objection to that 
scene in the tragedy, in which poison is intended 
to be given infused in the holy wafer^ he seemed 
to conceive it to be a new inventioi!!, sayittg such 
dreadful modes oF wickedness ought not to have 
been divulged to the world. But surely Mr. Burke 
toust have known that it had been practised be- 
fore the drama of Braganzii was ever thought of, 
and that it has been also recorded in history. 


The following el^nt letter to. Sir Joshua, as it 
relates to one of his most distinguished perform- 
ances, together with his answer, in which thai 
work is described, certainly cannot be unacceptable 
to the reader. 

^' To Sip Joshua Reynolds. 

^* DEAR SIR JOSHUA, 

*' This letter will be delivered to you by 

Miss , who intends to sit to you with Jber 

two sisters, to compose a picture, of which I am 
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to have the honour of being the possessor. I wish 
to b'^ve their portraits together at full letigth, re* 
pre^nting some emblematical or historical subject; 
the iden of which^ and the attitudes which will 
best suit their forms, cannot be so well imagined 
as by one who has so eminently distinguished 
hraiseU by his gedius and poetic invention. Give 
me le^ive to mention to you (notwithstahding I am 
well assured you want no incitement to make 
your works complete,) that besides the advantage 
you will have in the superiority of the beauty and 
elegance of those subjects which no doubt will of 
themselves convey a degree of instruction, you 
will, I hope, find that these young ladies^ from 
their high opinion of your powers, will not spare 
their time, in order to render this picture in every 
particular a most superior production. I shall add 
the honour you Will acquire in conveying to pos^* 
terity the resemblances of three sisters so distin- 
guished for different species of beauty ; and wlial 
I flatter myself will not be the smallest reason ft»r 
particular attention to this work, the great obliga- 
tion you will confer on me in making it perfect. 
** I am with great esteem, 

" Dear Sir Joshua, 
•* Your very'sincere friend and humble servant. 
" Dublin, May 97th^ 1773. 

> 
Sir Joshua after having begun this capital pic- 
ture, proposed to him in the foregoing letter, and 

u 2 
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having proceeded so far in it as to finish the three 
portrait heads, and sketch the outline of the com* 
position, was induced to take a trip to Ports- 
mouth with a party of friends on the occasion of 
the King's reviewing the navy at that port ; and 
afterwards went to Oxford, as will be noticed again. 
On his return he wrote the following answer to 
the above letter. 

" I intended long ago to have returned 
you thanks for the agreeable employment in which 
you have engaged me, and likewise for the very 
obliging manner in which this favour was con- 
ferred ; but immediately after the heads were 
finished, I was enticed away to Portsmouth, and 
from thence to Oxford, from whence I am but just 
returned ; so that this is the first quiet minute I 
have had for this month past ; though it is a little 
delayed by these holidays, it will not, upon the 
whole, fare the worse for it, as I am returned with 
a very keen appetite to the work. This picture is 
the great object of my mind at present.* You 
have been already informed, 1 have no doubt, of 
the subject which we have chosen ; the adorning 
a Term of Hymen with festoons of flowers. This 
affords sufficient employment to the figures, and 
gives an opportunity of introducing a variety of 
graceful historical attitudes. I have every induce- 
ment to exert myself on this occasion, both from 
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the confidence you have placed in me, and from 
the subjects you have presented to me, which are 
such as I am never likely to meet with again as 
long as I live, and I flatter myself that, however 
inferior the picture may be to whnt I wish it, or 
what it ought, it will be the best picture I ever 
painted. I b^ leave to congratulate you and 

Mrs. G — ^ , and express my sincere wishes for 

that perfect bappioess to which you are both so 
well inti-tled. 

"I ant, with great respect, &c. 

"Joshua Reynolds. 
" I ahall send away your picture (the best of 
the two) immediately ; the other I know is to re- 
main here. I have forgot to what place it is to be 


sent." 


The visit to Oxford, mentioned in the foregoing 
letter, gained an additifonal honour to be conferred 
upon Sir Joshua, the variety of whose talents, 
added to the eminence he had acquired, qualified 
him to tbare the honours of the first scientiBc in- 
stitutions, and in consequence of which he had, for 
some time before the present period, been admitted 
to the Royal, Antiquarian, and Dilletante Societies; 
and when the late Earl of Guildford, then Lord 
North, was installed Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, in the first week of July in this year. 
Sir Joabua. was, at the si^me time, admitted to the 
bonoraiy degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
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On that day fifteen persons only were admitted; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that Sir Josbua, and 
Dr. Beattie just arrived from Scotland, were the 
only two who were distinguished by an encomium 
from Dr. Vansittart, the Professor of Civil Law, 
whose duty it is to present the graduates to the 
Chancellor. It is also well known to be cu»tOia« 
ary, when the graduate bows and takes his aeat, 
that there should, on particular oecasioois, be a 
clapping of hands in the theatre, sometimes loud, 
and sometimes but faint ; on tiiis occasion, how- 
ever, it^is related, that those two were the only 
personages who received any marks of extraordi- 
nary applause. 

Sir Joshua about this time, after repeated and 
most earnest invitations from a noble duke, to visit 
him at bis splendid mansiion, at length complied 
with his request, and arriving in the evening he 
was much mortified to find a very cold r^eptten 
both from the duke and duchess., for which he was 
totally unable to account, as previoiisly they had 
always bef^n so gracious ; when afterwards relatiiig 
the circumstance to his sister, she asked him if he 
appeared before them in his boots, just aa he came 
off his journey, and not in his evening dress; be 
answered yes. Then said she, that was the very 
reason ; they thought it a mark of great disrespect 
in your not Ciomplying with the etiquette. 

I remember Dr. Jenn«r told me a cifeiMistance 
something similar of a physician in tbe country, 
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wl)Q was called upon to irisit a ducbesa tb^n in the 
neighbourhood, who was near dying of an inflamp 
iQ^tion in her bowels, and when be came to the 
house, having rid on horseback, the attendant ser- 
vant on the duchess would not suffer him to 
qnter the sick apartment, though her grace was 
ip such immediate and imminent danger of her life, 
until he had equipped himself in silk stockings, 
^hoes, Qnd buckles, which they lent him for that 
purpose. 

Sir Joshua entertained a great friendship tor Dr. 
Bqattje, whom he esteemed as an honest humble 
nq^n of considerable abilities : indeed, it forms a 
very prominent feature in the ** Life'* of the latter, 
where it is dwelt op^ with an allowable degree of 
complacency, that Sir Joshua paid him much at- 
tention during his visits to London, (respecting 
him more for his virtues than his talents,) fre- 
(^Vl^tly entertaining him, both at his house in 
town, and at his villa on Richmond Hill, testify- 
ing, by every ipefms in his power, the esteem he 
feltj for him as a friend, and the opinion he held 
re3pecting his writings; while, as Sir William 
Forbes adds, Dr. Beattie " on the other hand, 
loved Sir Joshqa, for the amiable simplicity of his 
manners and character, and justly admired the 
m^terly productions of his pencil, as well as duly 
api^reeiated his merit in the composition of those 
truly classical discourses which he delivered to the 
students in the Royal Academy." 
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The gentleman above alluded to will, I have no 
doubt) excuse me in this instance for availing my- 
self of some particulars in his vvork, highly ho- 
nourable to both of his amiable and deceased 
friends, and which refer pointedly to the present 
part of the subject. Sir William observes, that 
how properly Dr. Beattie estimated the various 
talents of Sii* Joshua, may be drawn from an ex- 
tract of his diary, and which he transcribed in the 
Doctor's own words, because, being a private re- 
cord merely of his own thoughts, it may be relied 
on as sjjpaking the genuine language of his heart. 
This extract is dated Sunday the 15th of August, 
and says, '' We proposed (Dr. and Mrs. B.) to 
have gone to Arnb's Grove, but Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds insisted on it, that we should stay till to- 
morrow, and partake of a haunch of venison with 
him to-day, at his house on Richmond Hill. Ac- 
cordingly at eleven, Mrs. Beattie, Miss Reynolds, 
Mr. Baretti, and Mr. Palmer, set out in Sir Jo- 
shua's coach for Richmond. At twelve he and I 
went in a post chaise, and by the way paid a visit 
to the Bishop of Chester,* who was very earnest 
for us to fix a day for dining with him ; but I 
could not fix one just now, on account of the pre- 
sent state of my affairs. After dining at Richmond, 
we all returned to town, about eight o'clock. 
This day I had a great deal of conversation with 

* Dr. Markbain. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds on critical and philosopbical 
subjects. I find him to be a roan, not only of ex- 
cellent taste in painting and poetry, but of an en- 
larged understanding and truly philosophical mind. 
His notions of painting are not at all the same 
with those that are entertained by the generality 
of painters and others. Artificial and contrasted 
attitudes, and groupes,. he makes no account of; 
it is the truth and simplicity of nature which he is 
ambitious to imitate ; and these, it must be al- 
lowed, he possesses the art of blending with the 
most exquisite grace, the most animated expres- 
sion. He speaks with contempt of those who 
suppose grace to consist in erect position, turned 
out toes, or the frippery of modern dress. Indeed, 
whatever account we make of the colouring of 
this great artist, (which some people object to,) it 
is impossible to deny him the praise of being the 
greatest designer of any age. In his pictures 
there is a grace, a variety, an expression, a simpli- 
city, which I have never seen in the works of any 
other painter. His portraits are distinguished from 
all others, by this, that they exhibit an exact imita- 
tion, not only of the features, but also of the cha- 
racter of the person represented. His picture of 
Garrick, between Tragedy and Comedy, he tells 
me he finished in a week/' &c. &c. This al- 
though but an aukward description of Sir Joshua's 
character, yet I insert to shew what an impression 
his talents had made on the simplicity of Beattie. 
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Pr, Seattle has ^Iso strongly p[)%r]ced \i\% liigh 
9(]ipiration of hia friend in bia £$a«y on Poetry 
and Music, where he join& his nam^i with th^t of 
H^flfaelle, In this, having first giv^n praiBe to 
both for their asisupiing nature as their mod?!^ 
tp the utter exclusion of faahioni at Ifpst as far ^n 
is possible, he adds, that '^ on tbi^ account their 
works must give ple^sur^^ and appear elegant fii^ 
iQQg as men ar^ capable pf forming general idea^ 
3nd of judging from tbem* The last mentioaed 
iocomparable artist (meaning Sir JaahuaO i» par- 
ticularly observant of children, whopie Ipoks and 
attitudes, being les^ under tfee CQQtroul of art, and 
local manners, are mpre cbaracteristical of tbe 
species than those of meq aqd women. This ^eld 
^f obaervation supplied him with qi^i^y fio^ fi^- 
gures, particularly that moat ejecellent one of Cp^ 
medy, struggling for and winning (for who can re- 
sist her?) the affeetioqs of Garrick-^a figure 
which CPU Id n^ver have occurred to the imagiud^ 
tion of a painter who h^td confined his views to 
grown persons, looking and movipg in all thefpr? 
mality of polite lif^p — a figure which, in all agpa aod 

countries, would be pronounced natural and ^n^ 
gigging/' 

To all these testimonies in favprof Sir Josbuat 
Sir William Forbes adds, from hif( PWQ pen^ thia 
elegant compliment : ^' To that great artist, and 
excellent man, whose house pqe of 9^V mutual 
friends has well d^nprnif^ati^d the comiQf^ centre 
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of unioft for the great, the ^ccompliahedr the 
karoed abd the ingeQious, I niDst equally pay f^y 
ffatefql ackppwledgmenta for the uninterrupted 
friendship with which be honpyred ine, as well as 
for an introducticNi to th^t notice of some distin- 
guished characters, to whom J should not pth^r^ 
wise have had the meaof of being known/' 

There is a remarkably ^ne allegorical pictufe 
painted by Sir Joshua, representing the portrait of 
Dr. James Beattie. 

The progress of this celebrated picture is de- 
scribed in Dr. Beattie's Diary, where he says, 
♦* August 16th, (Monday,) breakfasted with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who this day began the allege* 
rical picture. I sat to him five hours, in which 
tiine be finished my head, and sketched out the 
rest of my figure. The likeness is most striking, 
and the execution most n^asterly. The figure is 
as large as life. The plan is not yet fixed for the 
rest of the picture. Though I sat five hours I was 
oot in the least fatigued; for by placing a large 
mkror opposite to my laee. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
put it into my power to see every stroke of bis 
pencil ; and I was greatly entertained to observe 
the progress of the work, and the easy and masr 
i^ly manner of the artist, whieh differs as ipuoh 
from that of all the other painters I have seen at 
work, as the execution of Giardini on the violin 
difff^s firom that of a common fiddler.'" 
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This portrait of Beattie, when fini^hed^ repre- 
sented the doctor in his university dress as Doctor 
of Laws, with his volume on the Immutability of 
Truth under his drm. The angel 6f Troth is 
going before him and beating down the Vices, 
Envy, Falsehood, &c. which^are represented by a 
grdup of figures falling at his approach, and the 
principal head in this group is made an exact like- 
ness of Voltaire. When Dr. Goldsmith called on 
Sir Joshua and saw this picture, be was very in- 
dignant at it, and remonstrated with him, saying, 
" It very ill becomes a. man of your eminence and 
character. Sir Joshua, to condescend to be a m^an 
flatterer, or to wish to degrade so high a genrus as 
Voltaire before so mean a writer as Dr- Bealtie ; 
for Dr. Beattie and his book together will, in the 
space of ten years, not be known ever to have 
been in existence, but your allegorical picture, and 
the fame of Voltaire will live for ever to your 
disgrace as a flatterer.** 

So much was said respecting the allegorical 
meaning of Dr. Beattije's picture at the. time^ that 
I may be permitted to take some further notice <^ 
it ; particularly as it gave rise to attacks upon Sir 
Joshua, not only as to his judgement in its concep- 
tion, but as to his prudence and propriety in ma- 
king personal allusions. . ' , « 

Whilst it was yet in its progress, Mrs. Monta- 
gue wrote to Beattie on the subject, saying,** I 
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am delighted with Sir Joshua Reynoklft's plan, 
and do not^'doubt but he wilt make a very noble 
picture of it. I class Sir Jo$hua with the greatest 
geniuses that have ever appeared^ in the art of 
painting; and I wi«h he was employed by the 
public in some great work that would do honour 
to our country in future ages. He has the spirit 
of a Grecian artist. The Athenians did not em- 
ploy such men in painting portraits to place over 
a chimney or the door of a private cabinet. I long 
to see the picture he is now designing '; virtue and 
truth are subjects worthy of the artist and the 
man. He has an excellent moral oharadtor, and 
is most pleasing and amiable in society ;* and with 
great talents has uncomnMxn humility and gentle- 


ness." 


Sir William Forbes enters, indeed, more parti- 
cularly into the subject ;'^nd, in addition to my 
own testimony, that Sir Joshua meant not per- 
\ sonally to offend any one by the composition, 
(though he was not offended himself at some like- 
ness being discovered, as I shall shew by a letter 
in a subsequent part of this Memoir,) I shall give 
part of Sir William's observations on this point. 
He says, *' In this inestimable piece, which ex- 
hibits an exact resemblance of Dr. Beattie's coun- 
tenance, at that period ; he is represented in the 
gown of Doct6r of Laws, with which he was so 
recently invested at Oxford. Close to the por- 
trait, the artist has introduced an angel, holding 
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in one hatvd a pair of scales, as if weighing Truth 
ill the balance^ bnd with the other btmd pushing 
down three hideous figures^ suppo$ed.to represent 
Sophistry^ S^ejl^ticisin» end Infidelity ; in bUusioq 
to Dfi Beattie's Essay on Truth, which had been 
the foundation of all his fttme, and of all the dis* 
tinction whiih had been paid biro* 

'^ The likeness of Dr. Seattle' was roost striking, 
and notbing can exceed the beauty of the angeL 
The whole composition, as well an execution^ is 
in the very best mantier of that inimitable painter, 
and it has had the good fortune, not always the 
case with Sir Joshua's pietures^ masterly as they 
are in every otbisr respect, of perfectly preserving 
the colourings which is as beautiful at the distance 
of upwards of thirty years as it was at first, with 
as much of ihellowness only as one could d^ire. 

^' Of this admirable performance, Sir Joshua was 
pleased to make Dn B^ a present, of which he was 
^^ry justly proud. He preserved it with the ut- 
most oare, kei^ping it always covered with a green 
silk curtain, add left it to his niece Mr^. Glennie/^ 

A tneszotinto print has been done from it, and 
there is alsa a very handsome engraving from it, 
in Forbes's Life of Beattie ; and that writer adds, 
'^ Because one of these figures was a lean figure, 
(alluding to tl^e subordinate one# introducedt) 
and the other a fat one, people of lively imagina- 
tions pleased themselves with finding in them the 
portraits of Voltaire and Hume. But Si^ Joshua, 
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I faltve r^asdn Xb beli«ve, bad no stieh thotjgbt 
when h^ paiuted those ftgufed/' 

It 19 a curious circumstance^ tod^ tb^t Di". Beaf- 
tle either mistook the allegoiriciil design himself, 
or else gave it intentionally another meaning, per- 
haps out of modesty, for he says, in ohe of bis 
letters, that the figures represent Prejudice, Scep^ 
ticism, and Folly, who ^re shritiking away from 
the light of the ^iin that beams on the brelist of the 
angel I 

In the latter part tif the sufdtner, Sir Jdshua 
made an excursion to Plymouth^ whilst on a vi^it 
to Plympton ; r visit of otympliftient, for havidg 
already been made a freeman of his native towti of 
Plympton, this mavk of respeet was follow^M by 
bis being choseii laiderman abd niaybr bf that bo- 
rough, generally called Plympton Maurice^ or 
Earl's Plympton.* 

On this occasion he presented his portrait, 
painted by himself, to the corporation, who placed 
it in the town hall. It is a good picture with a 
light sky back ground, and in his academical dress 
as doctor of laws, -f 


t ■■■« - -» ^ti.i t^.. 


* To distinguish it from Plympton St MuTy% fbrmerly a cefiH 
▼ent of Benediolines, about half a miie distant, the abbot of 
w^ieh was lord of the manor, and sat in the bouse of peers. 
After the dissolation of re)i|fious houses, Ibe town was indorpo^ 
mted by a charter granted in tbe reign of Queen ESizabetb, un- 
der a mayor, recorder, eighl aldermen, or principal borgessesi 
who are called coaunon connciloaen, a bailiff, and town clerk, &e. 

t The Rev. Mr. Alcock, vicar of Comwoodi a parish in tbe 
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Sp Strongly was Sir Joshua attached to the 
place of his birth, that he daelared that this cir'- 
cumstance of his being chosen as mayor, gave him 
more pleasure than any other honour which he 
bad received during his hf^ : and this sentiment 
he declared, on one occasion, whisn it was rathei' 
out of place ; a0 the following anecdote will sfaewj 

Of the small villa already OHsntioited in Dr. Beat^ 
tie's Diary, which Sir Joshua. built for his recrea<- 
tion, on Richmond Hill, Sir William Chambers 
was the architect; but. not because, it wa8< in- 
tended to make ^ny disf^lay of tasle in the biiild* 
ing,for convenience alone wa» consuJted in it. In 
the summer sqason it was tbe*frequent custom of 
Sir Jc^shua to dine at this place with select par- 
ties of his friends.. It happened aome' little time 
before he was to be elected. Mayor of Plyn;)f>ton, 

I II. ■ . ■ ■ I II ■ ■ ^ IP ■■■ ■ I I ■ I ■ W ■ I 

• I 

nejghbourhoody presented to Sir Joshua the following distich on 

the receipt of this valuable present to the corporation. 

' ' • t' . 
*^ Laudat Romanus Raphaelem, Groecus Apellem, 

Plympton Reynolden jactal, utrique parein.*' 

But the new mayor though perhaps pleased with the compli- 
ment, modestly declared that he thought it would he assuming 
too much honour to himself, to have it aiixed to, t)r even put on 
the back of, the pictul-e. i^P 

There is another portrait of him in the neighboorhood painted 
when young, and now in the possession of T. LaA«, Esq. of Cof- 
flett, about three mik» from Piymptoo. In this pieture he holdl 
one band over to shadow his eyes, an attitude often chosen by 
painters when they paint their own portraits. 

It is the original picture from which the print was taken that 
is annexed to this memoir* 
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as already mentioneck that one day, after dining at 
the house, himself and his party took an evening walk 
in Richmond Gardens, when, very unexpectedly, 
at a tur>Qtng of one of the avenues, they suddenly 
met the King, accompanied by a part of the Royal 
Family ; and as his Majesty saw him, it was im- 
possible for him to withdraw without being no- 
ticed. The King called to him, and immediately 
entered into conversation, and told him that he 
bad been informed of the office that he was soon 
to be invested with, that of being made the Mayor 
of his native town of Plympton. Sir Joshua was 
astonished that so minute and inconsiderable a 
circurmistance, which was of importance only to 
himself, should have come so quickly to the know- 
ledge of the King ; but he assured his Majesty of 
Its truth, saying that it was an honour which gave 
him more pleasure than any other he had ever re- 
ceived in his life ; and then, luckily recollecting 
himself, added, " except that which your Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon^^me \* al- 
luding to his knighthood. - 

About this period, and towards the latter end of 
1773, a circumstance arose which promised to be 
highly beneficial to the Art, but which unfortu- 
nately did not fulfil its early promises. 

The chapel of Old Somerset- House, which had 
been given by his Majesty to the Royal Academy^ 
was mentioned one evening at the meeting, as a 
place which offered a good opportunity of con- 

VOL. I. X 
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vinciag the public at large of the adTantages that 
would arise from oraamentiDg cathedrals aii4 
churches with the productions of the peocil ; pro- 
ductions which might be useful in their effect, 
and at the same time not likely to give offence i A 
a Protestant country. The idea was therdbre 
started, that if the members should ornament thii 
chapel, the example might thus afford an opening 
for the introduction of the art into other pkces of 
a similar nature ; and which, as it was then stated, 
would not only present a new and noble scene of 
action, that might become highly ornam^ital to 
the kingdom, but would be, in some measure, ab- 
solutely necessary for the future labour of the nu* 
merous students educated under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy. 

All the members were struck with the propriety, 
and even with the probability of success which 
attended the scheme; but Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in particular, immediately took it up on a bolder 
plan, and offered an amendment, raying, that in- 
stead of tlie chape], they should fly at once at 
higher game, and undertake St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The grandeur and magnificent liberality of this 
idea immediately gained the. suffrages and plaudits 
of all present, and the President was empowered 
to make the proper application to the Deaii and 
Chapter ; an application which was* immediately 
acceded to on their part. • At that tinae Dr. N^w* 
ton, Bishop of Bristol, was ^he dean of St« Paul's, 
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smd he was a strong ddvocdte i» favour of this 
sch^tfie. 

A meeting' of the Academy then took place, 
when i^ix artists were chosen for the attempt; 
Ihese were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West the 
present president, Barry, Dance, Cipriani and An- 
gelica Kauffman. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures also took up the business, and 
added four artists to the original number. 

The subject, which Sir Joshua proposed to exe- 
cute, was that of the Virgin and Christ in the 
Manger, or Nativity ; but the whole plan was set 
aside in consequenc^e of Dr. Terrick, then Bishop 
of London, having refused his consent. 

This has been noticed by Barry, in one of his 
letters, when he says, " Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who had undertaken the management of this bu- 
siness, informed us last Monday, the day after his 
return from Plympton, where he was chosen 
mayor, that the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Bishop of London had never given any consent to 
it, and that all thoughts about it must conse* 
quently drop.'* 

On a subject so important as the improvement 
of our national buildings, there can be nothing 
superfluous in adding the following account of the 
drigin of this scheme for decorating the cathedral 
of St.- Paul's with paintings by living artists, which 
was thus related to me as authentic. 

X 2 
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•• " Dr. Newton, late bishop of Bristol, and dean 

of St. Paul's, was an enthusiastic admirer and 
lover of the arts, and also a great friend to artists. 
One day. Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. West were 
dining with him at his house, and, in the course 
of conversation, one of them observed how great 
an ornament it would be to that cathedral if it 
were to be furnished with appropriate paintings to 
fill up those large vacant compartments and pan- 
nels, and which the architect. Sir Christopher 
Wren himself, had purposed to have added to 
finish the building* On this, Mr. West generously 
offered to give a picture of his own painting, and 
Sir Joshua cheerfully agreed to follow his example, 
in order to make a beginning. Mr. West proposed 
to paint the subject of Moses with the Laws ; and 
Sir Joshga offered a Nativity. The bishop was 
enraptured with the plan ; and he, being dean of 
St. Paul's, concluded that his influence was fully 
sufficient to produce a^ompletion of the business. 

'^ The guardians of the cathedral are the King, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, and 
the Lord-mayor of London, for the time being. 

" The good Dr. Newton first went to the King, 
whose ready apd hearty consent was immediately 
given, as were likewise those of the archbishop, 
and also of the lord mayor ; and the chapter, with 
the dean at their head, of course had no objection. 
But unluckily, the very person who possessed niost 
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power in that church, was the last consulted on 
the business ; that was Dr. Terrick, then bishop 
of London : and when Dr. Newton paid him a 
visit to inform him of the hopeful progress he had 
made, and to receive his consent, the old bishop 
patiently heard him to the end of his speech, 
when, assuming a very grave countenance, he re- 
plied, " My good Lord Bishop of Bristol, I have 
already been distantly and imperfectly informed of 
such an affair having been in contemplation ; but 
as the sole power at last remains with myself, I 
therefore inform your lordship, that whilst I live 
and have the power, I will never suffer the doors 
of the metropolitan church to be opened for the 
introduction of popery into it.*** 


* It is bat justice to the memory of the learned prelate t9 
give the following', which is Bishop Newton*s own account of the 
design of ornamenting St. Paul's cathedral, of which church be 
was dean and a great friend to the project : but it is observable, 
that the bishop says nothing of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts. 

'**As be, the bishop, was known to be such a lover of their 
art, the Royal Academy of Painters, in 1773, made an applica- 
tion to him by their worthy president. Sir Joshua Reynolds, re- 
presenting, that the art of painting, notwithstanding the present 
encouragement given to it in England, would never grow up to 
maturity and perfection, unless it could be introduced into 
churches as in foreign countries ; individuals 6eing, for the most 
part, fonder of their own portraits, and those of their families, 
than of any historical pieces: that, to make a beginning, the 
royal academicians ofiered their services to the dean and chapter 
to decorate St. Paul's with scripture histories, and six of their 
members. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West, Angelica Kauffman, 
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*' Dr. Newton was much mortified at the re-> 
fusal, and reflected upon himself as having de- 


Cipriani, Mn Barry, and, I think, Mr. Dance, had been' d)o«en 
to paint each a picture for this purpose ; that these pictures 
should be seen, examined, and approved by the academy before 
they were offered to the dean and chapter, and the dean and 
chapter might then g'ive directions lor alterations and amend- 
ments, and recaive or refuse them as they thought them worthy 
or unworthy of the places (or which they were designed : none 
should be put up but such as were entirely approved^ and they 
should all be put up at the charge of the academy, without any 
expense to the member^ of the church. St. PauFs had» aU along, 
wanted some such ornaments, for rich and beautiful as it is with- 
out, it is too plain and unadorned within. 

'* Sir James Thornhill had painted the history of St. Paul in 
the cupola, th.e worst part of the church that could have been 
painted ; for the pictures there are most exposed to the changes 
of the weather, suffer greatly from damp and heat, and, let what 
wifl be done fo prevent it, it is to be feared, most, in no very 
«]ong time, ail decay and perish. It was happy, therefore, that 
Sir James's eight original sketches and designs, whi^b were 
higher finished than usual, in order to be carried and shewa to 
Queen Anne, were purchased of his family at the recommenda- 
tion of the dean, in the year 1779, and are hunq^ up in the great 
room at the Chapter House. Besides the exposition of these 
pictures to the weather, iu th^ cupola, they are at such a hejght, 
-that they cannot convenitntly be seen fiom any part, a^d add 
•little to the beauty and ornament of the church. They had bet- 
ter have been placed below, for below they would have been 
seen ; and there are compartments which were originally designed 
for ba»-icUefs« or such like decorations ; but the parliament, as . 
it is said, having taken part of the fabric money, and applied it 
to King William's wars. Sir Christopher Wren complained that 
his wings, were dipt, and the church was deprived of its orna- 
ments. Here, then, a fair opportunity was offered for retrieving 
the loss and supplying former defect. It was certainly i most 
generous and noble offer on the part of the academicians, and 
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9troyed the project by his indiscreet manage- 
ment, in not having made his first application to 
the offended Bishop of London/' 


i^-u 


the public ought to think themselves greatly obliged to them for 
it. The dean and chapter were all equally pleased with it ; and 
Ihe dean, in the fullness of his heart, went to communicate it to 
the great patron of arts, and readily obtained his royal consent 
and approbation. But the trustees of the fabric, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, were also to be 
consulted, and they disapproved of the measure. Bishop Terrick, 
both as trustee of the fabric, and as bishop of the diocese, stre- 
nuously opposed it : whether he took it amiss, that the proposal 
was not first made to him, and by him the intellifence con- 
veyed to his Majesty ; or whether he was really afraid, as be 
said, that it would occasion a great noise and clamour against it, 
as an artful introduction of popery. IVhatever were bis reasons, 
it must be acknowledged that some other serious persons disap- 
proved the setting up of pictures in churches. It was in truth 
not an object of that concern, as to run the risk of a general out- 
cry and clamour against it; but the general opinion plainly ap- 
peared to be on the contrary side much in favour of the scheme: 
and, whatever might have been the case in the days of our first 
reformers, there was surely no danger now of pictures seducing our 
people into popery and idolatry ; — they would only make scrip- 
ture history better known and remembered. 'Many other churches 
and chapels .have adopted, and ard adopting, this measure, as 
Rochester, Winchester, Salisbury, St. Stephen's Walbrook, and 
several colleges in the universities. The House of Commons 
have given a rich painted window to their church of St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster. Bishop Terrick himself approved, if not 
contributed, to the setting up of a picture of the Annunciation, 
by Cipriani, in the chapel of his own college at Clare Hall, at Camp* 
bridge : — and why should such ornaments be denied to the ca^ 
pital church in the kingdom ? The dean, rather than the scheme 
should be totally laid aside, proposed to make a trial and experi- 
ment how the thing would bear. Most churches and chapels, 
he observed, have something of ornament and decoration 
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At that time all sculpture^ were also prohibited 
from, that cathedral ; for Dr, Newton, the dean^ 

about the ceramunioa table. Yoa sometimes see, even In the 
couQtry> 

Moses and Aarou upon a church vvall, 

HoldiBg up the Commandments for fear they should fall. 

But St. Paul's will not well admit of any ornament over the 
communion table, because it would darken the windows there, 
which give the principal light to the choir. But near to the 
communion table are two doors, one opening into the north and 
the other into the south aisle ; and over these two doors are 
proper compartments for two pictures. It was therefore proposed 
by the dean, that Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. West should 
paint these two pictures; Mr. West's design being th6 giving of 
the two tables to Moses from the cloud of glory, the people all 
standing beneath ; and Sir Joshua^s design being the infant 
Jesus lying in the manger, with the shepherds surrounding, and 
the light flowing all from the^ Child, as in the famous Notte of 
Corregio : here was the beginning both of the Law and of the 
Gospel ; here was nothing to encourage superstition or idolatry ; 
nothing that could possibly give any one any just offence* Let the 
tiial only be made by these pictures ; and if they occasion any 
noise and clamour, then let an end be put to the whole af&ir ; if 
they are well r<$ceived, and approved and applauded by the public, 
then let the other artists proceed. But reasonable as this, pro- 
position was generally thought to be, it was over-roled by the 
same authority as the former; and whether the merits or de^ 
merits are greater of those who favoured the design, or of those 
who defeated it, the presient age and impartial posterity roust 
judge. Sir Joshua has wrought up his design into a noble pic- 
ture ; Mr. West exhibited his drawing at one of the public ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy. Mr. Barry has published an 
etching of his design, the Fall of the Angels, both excellent, 
both masterly performances; and it is much to be wished that 
the other artists would follow their example." 
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who died spoa after, left, an injunction in his will, 
that a monument to his meiqory should be erected 


•"■y 


"Some time before this* another opportoaity was unfortanately 
lost of decorating St. Paul's. When Bishop Newton was only 
one of the residentiaries^ a statuary, of some note, came to him 
in: his summer month of residence, desiring leaye to set up a 
inonuD^ent in St. Paul's for one who had formerly been a Jord 
mayor and representative of the city of London. The dean, and 
his other brethren of the chapter, being in the country, he went 
to consult with Archbishop Seeker upon the subject ; and Arch- 
bishop Seeker was so far from making any objection, that he 
much approved the design of monuments, saying whaf advantages 
foreign churches had over ours, and that St. Paul's was too naked 
and bare,' for want of monuments, which would be a proper or- 
nament, and give a venerable air to the church, prondded care 
was taken that theie be nothing improper in their structure, or 
in the inscriptions upon them. But when the thing was pro- 
posed to Bishop Osbaldeston, he was violent against it : Sir 
Christopher Wren had designed no such things ; there had been 
no monuments in all the time before he was bishop, and in his 
time there should be none. He was desired to look upon the 
print which hung over his h^d of the inner section of St. Paul's, 
wherein he would see that Sir Christopher Wren had designed 
monuments, especially in the recesses under the windows ; but 
he was not to be convinced; churches, he said, were better with- 
out monuments than with them. Since the bishop was so pe- 
remptory, it was judged proper not to push the matter any far- 
thet ; especially since the person for whom the monument was 
desired was not one of the most illustrious characters, nor deserv- 
ipg to be the first instance of the kind. Few, I conceive, will 
agree in opinion with Bishop Osbaldeston, that churches are 
better without monuments than with them. The sense of man- 
kind has been contrary in all ages and in all countries ; and it is 
really a wonder that no more applications have been made for erect- 
ing monuments in St. Paul's. Westminster Abbey is too full of 
them. It may be said to be incrusted with monuments, and in 
some places they are ridiculously piled two stones high over 
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in that cbufch if possible, which was to cost five 
hundred pounds, with the hope of introducing 
the arts into that cathedral : this was denied to 
the family, and his monument, executed by Banks 
the sculptor, and a very fine one, was then placed 
in St. Bride's church, of which Newton was the 
rector, according to his order, in case of a refusal 
of his first request. 

The following petitipu waa intended to be pre* 
sented to the King, in which is fully evinced the 
liberal intentions of those artists wMio first sug- 
gested the scheme of making an offer to the pub- 
lic, of much less advantage to themselves than to 
their successors, and which would give foreigners 
an idea that the arts were encouraged in the 
country. Thus the nation would heve been par- 
takers of an honour that belonged solely to these 
spirited individuals. 


one another. At St. Pturs there it ample rooai, and spaces 
designed for monuments : and what a magnificent and glorious 
church would it be with a proper intermixture of pictures and 
statues, and what an ornament and honour to the metropolis 
and to the kingdom ! The great difficulty is to find a suitable 
person to begin with, of eminence and dignity sufficient to set 
ah example to the rest. Several gentlemen were desirous of 
opening a public subscription for a monument to Mr. Pope in 
St. PauVs as had' been done to Shakspeare in Westmil»ter 
Abbey: but Mr. Pope's religion was some objection to this 
scheme. It was a better thought of erecting the first monument 
to Bishop Sherlock, whose father had been Dean^ and himself 
Bishop of London so many years." — Bishop Newt^fuCs Life and 
Anecdotes^ prefixed to his Works j 1782, 4to. I. pp. 105—109. 
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'^TO THB king's MC^ST-»XC£LL$]^T MAJESTY. 
" SIRE, 

" Wej the Academiciatis of the Royal Aca- 
demy beg leavq to express our 90ntiments of con- 
stant gratitude for the patriotic 2;eal with which 
your Majesty has protected the arts of design in 
these kingdomg, by the est^blishn^ent of the Royal 
Academy, and by the continual support and 
countenance with which you have honored that 
institutiop. 

'* Your ]^aj€sty, by your individual encourage- 
ment of thp arts of design, has given an example 
to the world equally wise and princely in the 
ja(iagnificent biblical paintings with which you 
have decorated St. George's Hall,* and the Royal 
jChapel of Windsor: herein you have directed 
thofse arts to their true end— the cultivation of 
religion and virtue ; for it is by such means ortly 
that they have risen to perfection in Greece an^ 
Italy, and it is by these means only that they can 
rise to perfection in any other cbuntry. 

** As artists— ^as lovers of virtue and our coun- 
try, we anxiously wish to see the truly royal ex- 
ample which your Majesty hasgiveii, followed in 
the principal church of these kingdoms, St. PauTs 
cathedral, according to the intention of its archie 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren : and, instead of the 
present unfinished state of its inside, we wish to 

'■ ' ' -■ 

* AlIudiDg to the pictures painted by Mr. West, by order of 
the King, but not yet p«t up in the chapel. 
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see ti decorated in a manner suitable to tho^ beauty 
and dignity of its external architecture. 

** Therefore, the historical painters in your Royal 
Academy, convinced of the advantage which 
would arise tovtbe arts, and the country, in every 
:point of view, from such an undertaking, are de- 
sirous to engage in the decoration of this noble 
^building, with paintings from the Bible, in the 
most liberal manner ; for they conceive that the 
very small compensation with which their Jove 
for their art would induce them to be satisfied, 
might easily be raised by keeping open the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy a fortnight 
longer than usual, for two or three years ; or by 
an allowance for a certain time from the additional 
price, which the exhibition of such works would 
bring to the cathedral; or by any other means that 
your Majesty's wisdom may condescend to sug- 
gest. 

^' As the arts of design owe their present pro- 
sperity, in these kingdoms, to your Majesty's pa- 
ternal care, so we are tempted to look up to your 
gracious protection for the commencement of the 
intended work, in obtaining the consent of the 
dean and chapter for that purpose, and for any 
other preparatory measures, which, in your Ma- 
jesty's wisdom, may seem needful." 

(Signed) 

In this year also it was, that the Literary Club, 
which owed its origin, in a great measure, to Sir 
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Joshua, wa8 enlarged by the addition of two va- 
luable members ; the late Earl of Cbarlemont, and 
David Garrick: after which some others were ad- 
mitted to this select circle of friends, soon after 
which, a dinner of singular kind of accommodation 
was given by Mr. Thrale, at his brewery, 'to Sir 
Joshua,. Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Edmund 
Burke, Baretti, and others, who dined on* beef- 
steaks broiled on the coppers, seated in a newly 
made brewing vessel, sufficiently capacious to con- 
tain the company conveniently. 

So much was Sir Joshua now admired and es- 
teemed, that his acquaintance was considered 
as an honour, and his name as a passport ; and 
the latter was eagerly sought after even by those 
who wished to introduce the efforts of literature 
to the world. 

A very handsome compliment was paid to him 
at this period, by the editor of Richardson's 
*' Theory of Painting,'* who dedicated this work 
to the President. 

" SIR, 

** A new and improved edition of the works 
of Jonathan Richardson cannot be inscribed with 
SQ much propriety to any body, as to you. The 
author has, in his " Theory of Painting,"* dis- 
coursed with great judgement on the excellencies 
of this divine art, and recommended the study of 
it with a v^armth approaching to enthusiasm. His 


ideas are noUe, aod bis observation learned. I 
•m emboidened to aay this, from a eotiversatiori 
which I had the honour to have with you on this 
subject. 

^' Had Richardson lived to see this mmiteble 
prodiiGtionA of your pencil, he would 'hc^ve con- 
gratulated his country on the prospect ^f a School 
of Painting likely to contend successfully with 
Uiose of Italy. 

, ^^At the same time, he would have confessed, 
that your admirable discourses would have ren- 
dered his own writings less necessary. 

*^ I am, with the greatest respect/' &c., &c. 

1774. 

iETAT. 50. 

In the early part of 1774> a resolution was en- 
tered into by the Society of Arts, that a series of 
Historical or Allegorical pictures should be painted 
by the first artists in the kingdom,, to decorate their 
new room in the Adelphi. The plan proposed 
was, that there should be eight historical and two 
allegorical ; the subjects of the former to be taken 
from the British Annala. 

It was also proposed, that the profits^ arising from 
the exhibition of those works,r for a limited time, 
$hould be appropriated to the remun«|rAtion of the 
artists employ^. The historical, painters' i^hospn 
were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Angelj^A. KamflTmaiw 
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Mess. West, Cipriani, Barry, Wright, Mortiiner^ 
and Dattce ; . whilst the aUegorieal daaigtis were to 
have been e?s!ecuted by PeRoy aadRomhey. Si^ 
Joshua, however, after some deliberation, thought 
proper to decline the proposal; and the rooms 
^ave been since decorated, as is well known, by 
Barry alone. 

This latter artist had now been returned some 
time from Italy, and notwithstanding the friendship 
always expressed and shewn towards him by Sir 
Joshua, he seems to have been actuated in his con- 
duct towards him, in several instances, by a capri- 
cious ill will, for which Sir Joshua never gave him 
any cause, blit which may, perhaps^ have arisen 
from a petty jealousy at Sir Joshua's having painted 
a portrait of Burke for his friend Mr. Thraie. 

This dispute, for such it was at least on the 
part of Barry, has been noticed by Barry's biogra- 
pher; and though I cannot agree with him in 
part of his observations, yet I shall here give the 
whole passage as explanatory of the occurrence. 
In the life prefixed to his works, it is said, that 
** it may be necessary to premise, that about this 
time a kind of ill-humour had possessed Barry, in 
consequence of the extreme intimacy of the Burkes 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, which led him to sop- 
pose that those friends overlooked his merits to 
aggrandize Sir Joshua's. There might be (for"^ 
those things are common to frail human nature) 
some envy entertained by Bariy towards Sir Joshua, 
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for his respectable connectioDs and his splendid 
mode of entortaiDiog them, and/ peihaps,. some 
little jealousy in the mild Sir Joshua towards bim^ 
for. a reputation that was risiag to eclipse or out- 
run his own/' 

'^ Whatever might be the cause^ we see Barry 
standing upon a point of silly etiquette with the . 
man :of ^all others in the world the most honoured 
and loved, and in a way to endanger tbe.imputa- 
tion of ingratitude, had.it not. been for the dignified 
moderation displayed by Mr. Burke on the ocea- 


sion/' 


This is an allusion to a. very curious correspon- 
dence which took place at this period between 
Burke and Barry, respecting the neglect of the 
latter . in executing a portrait of his patron. The 
correspondence is preserved in Barry*s works ; and 
I am of opinion, that whoever reads it, will agree 
with. me, that there was no necessity for. accusing 
Sir Joshua of feeling jealousy ajk Barry's rising 
fsLtxy^f when Barry's own conduct, arising from the 
waywardness of his own disposition, will easily 
account for his feeling irritation respecting Sir 
Joshua. V 

Indeed his biographer's own confession, of his 
envious sensations, is enough to preclude the i^e^ 
cessity of seeking for any other cause ;.£tiid, I trust, 
that the numerous instances which I shall yet 
have occasion to produce of Sir Joshua's profes- 
sional suavity and feelings, both in theory and 
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in practice, will do away. My impression which 
the foragoing . psy^sttge might haVe excited to bis 
prejudice. 

On the 9Sd of February in this year, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds wrote the followin^g letter to Dr. Beat- 
tie, which I adduce as a fair specimen of his epis-^ 

. tolary powers : 

'* 1 sit down to relieve sny mind from great 
iinxiet}^ and uneasiness, and I am sorry when I 
say that this proceeds from not answering your 
letter sooner. This seems very strange, you will 
say, since the cause may be so easily removed ; 
but the truth of the matter is, I waited to be able 
to inform you that your picture was finished, 
which, however, I cannot now -do. 
. ^' I must confess to you, that when I sat ddwn, 
I did intend to* tell a sort of a white lie, ikat it was 
Jimshed ; but on recollecting that I was writing to 
Xht author of truth, about a picture of truth, I felt 
that I ought to say nothing but the truth. The 
truth then is, that the picture probably will be 
finished before you receive this letter ; for there is 
not above a day's work remaining to be done. 

" Mr. Hume has heard from somebody that tie 
is- introduced in the picture not much to his credit; 
there is only a figtinecovering his face with his 

' hands, which they may call ' Hume,' or any body 
else ; it is true it has^a tolerable broad back. As 
for Voltairo^' I intended he should be' one of the 
groiip« .1 e 

VOL. I. Y 
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^^ I intmided to write more, by 1 1 hear the fosU 
man's bell. Dr. Johnson^ who ia with me How^ 
desires his compliments/' 

This unfortunate picture, which seems doomed 
to have excited mistaken displeasure, was e?ihi* 
bited in the year 1774 ; and Mrs. Montague says 
of it, in a letter to Beattie, ** Your portrait is in the 
exhibition ; it is very like, and the piece worthy 
of the pencil of Sir Joshua/' Some others, bow- 
ever, were not so pleased with it as the lacfy 
seemed to be ; for Beattie himself^ in a l^^tter 
written to her on the 97th of May, in that year, 
observes, ^' Mr. Mason seems now to be toletably 
reconciled to the subscription, but he has found a 
new subject of concern, in this allegorical picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which he thinks can 
hardly fail t6 hurt my character in good earnest. 
I know not certainly in what light Mr. Mason 
considers this picture ; but so hv as I have yet 
heard, he is singular in his opinion. 

^^ If Mr. Gray had done me the honour to ad- 
dress an ode to me, and speak in high terms of my 
attack on the sceptics, my enemres might have 
blamed him for his partiality, and the world might 
have thought that he bad employed his nluse ia 
tCK) mean an office ; but would any body have 
blamed me? If Sir Joshua Reynolds thinks more ' 
favorably of m^ than 1 deserve, (which he cer- 
tainly do€»,) and if he entertains the same favour- 
able aentiments of my cause, which I wish him 
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Bni aH the world to eiitertaift, I should be glad to 
kROwfi^m Mr. Mason, what there is in all this to 
fix any blame on my character ? Indeed if / had 
plannvd this picture, and urged Sir Joshua to paint 
it, and paid him for his trouble, and then have so- 
li<itted admittafice for it into the Exhibition, then 
the world would have had good reason to exclaim 
against me as a vain coxcomb ; but I am per- 
suaded, that nobody will ever suspect me of this, 
ibr nobody can do so, without first supposing that 
I'amafool/' 

I have ahready recorded much criticism, and 
some censure, respecting the emblematical por-^ 
trait of Beattie, but it would be the height of in- 
justice to accuse Dr. Bwttie of the least blame iii 
fespect to the comfpositioQ of this picture; as the 
bead alone was the only part of it that was finished 
when the Doctor left London, and returned to 
Scotland : nor was he consulted by, or had the 
least knowledge of Sir Joahua*s intention till the 
picture was completely finiahcd ; and as it was the 
desigsi of Reynolds to make a present of this pic* 
tiire to the Docio#, there waa the 'more pfopriety 
iftnot consulting him upon it, fer he thus proposed 
to pay him a high aad elegant compliment on his 
book on the Immutability of Truth. Neither 
could the Doctor, afterwards, when he saw it, with 
any kind of decoram, make objections to this va-^^ 
luable present, given ta him as a special token of 
friendship: and, indeed, after all, it must be 

Y 2 
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clearly p6rceiv#d» that the whole of the clamMr 
raised about this portrait was the sole produce of 
envy and igtiorance. 

The hint for the composition of this memorable 
picture (as I have beea informed) Skr Josboa re* 
ceived from a fine picture by Tintoretto, of a^^fib- 
ject somewhat similar, which is in the Kingfs 
library at Buckingham House. As to the por^ 
trait of Voltaire, that Sir Joshua certainly intended 
to represent in the group, for I well remember, at 
the tim^, his having a medal of him, from which 
he copied the likeness. But as to Hume, I am as 
certain that he never intended to plaoe bim *in the 
picture, nor is there any SHich resemblance, or the 
least reason to suppose that the painter thought of 
him at the time. We see in the above instwee 
how easily envy can swell a mole-bill %q a moua* 
tain. ♦ 

• Of this subject, however, I prnume my read^s 
will think 1 have given them enough; I shall, 
therefore, revert to another friend of Sir Jostiua!s, 
poor Goldsmith, who left this world on tbe^h-of 
April, 1774; the first too of those on whom the 
epitaphs had been so playfully writteiit as I -have 
before alluded to'in another place. . 

Just before his death, he had nearly completed 
a design for the execution of an^' Universal Dic- 
tionary of the Arts and Seieoces.'' Of this, he 
had ^published the Prospectus, or, at least, had 
distributed copies of it amongst his firi^d% and 
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acqiiaintaiices. It did not meet with any warm 
encouragement, however, from the bookseUers, 
although Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, Garrick, 
and several others of his literary connections had 
promised him their assistance on various subjects : 
and the design was, I believe, entirely given up 
ev^n previous to his demise.* 

Sir Joshua was much affected by the death of 
Goldsmith, to whom he had been a very sincere 
friend. He did «ot touch the pencil for that day, 
a ctreuQMtance most extraordinary for him, who 
passed no day without a line. He acted .as ex- 
e<iutor, and masaged in the best manner, the coo^ 
fused state of the Doctor's affairs. At first he in* 
lended to have made a graiKl funeral for him, as- 
sisted by several subscriptions to that intent,, and 
to have buried him in the Abbey ; his pall-bearers 
to have been Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir 
Joshua bnmself, Burke, Garrick, ^c ; but, on se- 
cond thoughts, he resolved to have him bqried in 
the plainest and most private manner possible, ob- 
serving that the most pompous funerals are soon 
pasi; and .forgotten ; and that it would be much 
more prudent tp apply what money could be pro- 
cured, to the purpose of a more substantial and 


* I have often heard him complain of the treatment be met 
with from the booksellers of his time, and the uncivil manner 
with which they paid him money ; but probably this was pro- 
du^ed' by his own condoct toMrmrds them. 
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more lasting memorial of his departed friend, by a 
monument ; and be was accordingly, privately in« 
terred in the Temple burying-ground. 

Sir Joshua went himself to Westminster Abbey, 
and fixed upon the place where Goldsmith's mo- 
nument now stands, over a door in the Poets' 
Corner. He thought himself lucky in being able 
to find so conspicuous a situation for it, as there 
scarcely remained another So good. 

Nollekens, the sculptoi*, was employed to make 
the monument, and Dr. Johnson composed tb# 
epitaph. 

There is a very fine portrait, which is the only 
original one, of Dr. Goldsmith, ttow at'Knowle, 
the seat of the late Duke of^ Dorset, painted by 
Sir Joshua. ' 

I remember Miss Reynolds said of this poHrait^ 
that it was a very great likeness of the Doctor ; 
but the most flattered picture she ever knew her 
brother toliave painted. 

A lady, who was a great firiend of Dr. Gold- 
smith, earnestly desired to have % lock of bis bait 
to keep as a memorial of him ; and bis cofil!i was 
opened again, after it had been closed up, to pro- 
cure this lock of hair from his head : this relick is 
still in the possession of the family, and is the 
only one of the kind which has been preserved of 
the Doctor. 

To the record of poor Goldsmith's death, I may 
* add one or two anecdMes not generally known* • 
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I have bMn informed by the lady who requested 
a lock of bis bair before intermeat, that he once 
read to her several chapters of a novel in maQU- 
script which he bad in contemplation ; but which 
he did not live to finish, now irrecoverably lost. 
The same person has also some of his poetry, never 
yet published. 

An observation of Dr. Beattie, respecting the 
deceased poet, ia a letter to Mrs. Montague, must 
not be passed over. " I am sorry for poor Grold- 
smith. . There were some things in his temper 
which I did not like ; but I liked many things in 
his genius ; and I was sorry to find, last summer, 
that he lopked upon m^ as a person who seemed to 
stond between bim and his interest. However, 
when next we meet, all this will be forgotten, and 
the jealousy of authors^ which. Dr. Gregory used 
to say, was next to that of physicians, will be no 


more." 


Soon after Goldsmith's death, certaiii persons 
dining with Sir Joshua were commenting rather 
freely op some part of his wofk^, which, in their 
opinion, neither discovered talent nor originality. 
To this. Dr. Johnson listened, in his usual growl- 
ing manner, for some time ; when, at length, his 
patience being exhausted, he rose, with great 
dignity,' looked them full in the face, and ex- 
claimed, '^ If nobody was suffered to abuse poor 
Goldy, but those who could write as well, he 
would have few censors." 
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Yet, OD another oocasion, soon • after the death 
of Goldsmith^ a lady* of his acquaintance was 
condoling with Dr. Johnson on their loss, saying, 
** Poor Dr. Goldsmith ! 'I am exceedingly trorry 
for him; hefwas every man's frifend!'* 

*' No, Madam,'* answered Johnson, '* he was no 
man's friend !" 

In this seemingly harsh (Sentence, however, he 
merely alluded to the caretoss and imprudent con- 
duct of Goldsmith, as being no friend even to him* 
self, and when that is the case a man is rendered 
incapable of being of any essential service to any 
one else. 

It has been generally circulated, and believed 
by inany, that Goldsmith was a mere fool in con- 
versation ; butf in truth, this has been greatly ex- 
aggerated by such as were really fools. In allu- 
sion to this notion Mr. Horace Walpole, who ad- 
mired his writings, said he was ^' an inspired ideot,'' 
and Garrick described him as one, 

**■ for shortness call'd Noll, 

Who wrote like an afege1> but talk'd like poor Poll." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to Boswell that he 
frequently had heard Goldsmith talk warmly of the 
pleasure of being }iked, and observe how hard it 
would be if literary excellence should preclude a 
man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it 
often did, from the envy which attended it ; and 


* ^iss Frances Reynolds, 
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therefore Sir Joftfaua was convinced, . that he was 
intentionally more absurd, in order to lessen him- 
self in. social intercourse, trusting that his charac- 
ter would be sufficieotly supported by his works; 
If ft was his intention to appear absurd in com* 
pany, he was often very successful. This,. in ray . 
own orpiniod, was really the case ; and I think Sir 
Joshua was so sensible of the advantage of it, that 
he, yet in sTmuch leas d^ree, followed the same 
idea, as he never had a wish to impress his com- 
pany with any awe of the great abilities with 
which he was endowed, especially when in the so- 
ciety of those high in rank. 

Yet it is a fact that a certain nobleman, an inti-* 
mate friend of Reynolds, had strangely conceived 
in his mind such a formidable idea of all those 
persons who had gained great fame as literary cba« 
racters, that I have heard Sir Joshua say, he verily 
believed he could no more have prevailed upon 
this noble person to dine at the same table with 
Johnson and Goldsmith, than with two tygers. 

And again, that he has frequently seen the 
whole company struck with an awful silence at 
the entrance.of Goldsmith, but that Goldsmith has 
qujckly dispelled the charm, by his boyish and 
social manners, and he then has soon become the 
plaything and favorite of the company. 

Probably Goldsmith was not much mortified at 
sometimes appearing little in the eyes of those 
who he. knew were his. inferiors, as he might con- 
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mi« UuMlf that be mw^aUe .to midie thMi £mi1 fak 
Mperiority wheMver be plenicd* 

Ooldsmitb, indeed, may wirve aa an inatance to 
ahew bow caprieioualy nature ftilala out bar gifito 
tomankiDd; thus frequently bestowiiig, m ibe 
sane individual, ^loaliuea wbiob tbe wieeat muat 
admire, accompanied by tbose wbieb tbe w^keit 
may despise. 

His epitaph in Weatminater Abbey, written by 
Dr. Johnson, is a true cbaraeter nf the eceeotric 
poet. 

Among tbe various tributea to his memory, waa 
one by Courtney Melmath^ (Mr. Piait^ I believei) 
dedicated to Sir Joshua, ^^ who will naturaliy re- 
receive with kindpess whatever ii designed as a 
teatimony of juadce to a friend that is no more.'' 
Ia this, tbe dedicator has well attempted to pour* 
tray tbe feelinga of .Sir Joshua'a heart. 

In tbe Dedication of hia ^'Deserted Village'' to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, already noticed, Gblcbmith 
alludea to the death mf hia eldeat brother, Hemy, 
tbe clergyman ; and hia varioua bidgrapb^i; record 
another, Maurice, who was a younger brother, and 
of whom it is stated, by Bishop Percy, that having 
been bred to no busineaa, he, upon some occasion, 
complained to Oliver that he found it difficult to 
live like a gentleman. To this Oliver wrote him 
an answer, begging that be would, without delay, 
quit so unprofitable a trade, and belake'^imaelf to 
some handicraft eflaployment. Maurmi, wisely. 
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ZB tbo Biftbopadds, to6k the hiot^and bomd bim« 
self apprentice to a cabinet-malier, and when cnit 
of bia. indentures set up in business for himself, 
lb wbich he was engaged during the viceroyalty of 
tbe late Duke of Rutland; and bis shop being in 
Dublin, be was noticed by Mr* Orde, since Lord 
Bolton* the Lord Lieui^ant's Secretary, wba re* 
commended him to the patronage of the Duke, 
out of regard to the qiempry of his brother. 

In consequence of this, he received the appoiot*^ 
meat of inspector of licences in that metropoUs* 
and was also employed ss mace bearer, by the 
Royal Irish Academy, then just established. Both 
of these pifces were compatible with his business: 
and in the foirmer he gave proof of great integrity 
by detecting a fraud committed on the revenue in 
his departm^vt ; and one by which he himseU' 
might have profited, if he had not been a man of 
priocifple. He has now been de^d not more thai) 
fifteen years ; I enter more particularly into his 
history, from having seen the following pnvai^e in 
one of Qlirer's letters tq him : '^^ You talked of 
being my only brother^-^I don't understand you. 
Where ia Charles r 

This, indeed, was a queatioo whieb Maurice 
could aot answer tben^ nor for many years after*- 
wards ; but as the luiecdote is curiooa, and 1 hftve 
k firom a friend on whose authority I can reiy, I 
ishall give it « place liere nearly in hie Qwu vmda. 

My irieod informed me» thirt whilftt trtvelling in 
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the stage coach towards Ireland^ in the aututtin of 
1791 J he was joined i at Oswestry by a venerable 
looking gentleman, who, in the cbilrse of the 
morning, mentioned that his name Was Goldsmith; 
when one of the party obaerved^ that if be was 
going to Ireland, that name would be a passport 
for him. The stranger smiled, and asked the red- 
son why ? to which the other replied, that the 
memory of Oliver was embalmed amongst bis 
countrymen. A tear glistened in the stranger's 
eye, who immediately answered, ^* I am his bro* 
ther/' The gentleman who had first made the 
observation on the name, looked doubtingly, and 
said, *' He haS but one brother living ; I know him 
well/*' '' True," replied the stranger,'" for it may 
be said that I am risen from the d^d, having been 
for many years supposed to be no longer in the 
land of the living. I am Charles the youngest of 
the family. Oliver I know is dead ; but of Henry 
and Maurice I know nothing." 

On being informed of various particulars of his 
family, the stranger then tokl bis simple tale; 
which was, that having beard of his brother Noll 
mixing; in the first society in London,- be took it, 
for granted that Us fortune was made,'md that he 
could soon make a brother's also: he therefone 
left home wjthout notice ; but soon foiind, on'his 
arrival in Londop, tbat the picture he had formed 
of his brother's situation was too hjgbiy coloured.; 
that Noll would not introduce him to his great 
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^ friends, eod^ in fact, tbat^ althDiigh'out of a jail, 
be was also often out: of a lodgiDg. 

Disgusted with Ibis entrance into Atg^A life^ and 
ashamed to retiira home, the young man left Lmi- • 
don wiibou^t acquainting his brother with his in* 
tentiona, or even writing to his frienidft in IrelaiKl; 
and proceeded, a poor adventurer, to Jamajea, 
where he. Uyed, for many years, without e^^er re- 
newing an intercourse with his friends, and by 
whom he was^ . of course^ siipposed to be dead ; 
though Oliver may, at first, have imagined that 
h^ bad returned to.lreland» Years now passed 
on, and young Charles, by indu^ry and persever- 
anae, began to save some property ; soon after 
which he cbarried a young lady of some fortune, 
when bis children requiring the advantages of 
further education, he determined to return to 
Ei)gland, to examine into the state of society, and 
into the propriety of bringing over his wife and 
family : on this project he was then engaged, and 
was proceeding to Ireland to visitJiis native home, 
and with the intention of making biniself known 
to aucQ of his relatives as might still be living. 
PI is plan, however, was to conceal his good for- 
tone until he should ascertain their affection and 
esteem, for him. 

' On axriving at Dublin^ the parl)y separated ; and 
my friend,' a few weeks afterwards, returning from 
the.' north, ealled at tbe> hotel where he knew Mr. 
GoMsiOiitb intended* to reside. There he met 
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him ; vlhea ' the amiable old mtn, finr sueh he 
really was, told him that be had put his plan in. 
Mafcu^tion; bad. given hiiMeif as moch of the ap- 
paarioee of poverty as he could with propriety, 
aflri thus proeeeded to the shop of his brother 
Mavriee, where he iaquiiad for several artieies, 
and then noticed the name over the door, a^kiog^ 
if it had any conoeetion with the femous J^r. Gold- 
smith. 

*M son his bro«her«-his sole surviving brotiier,^' 
said Mauriee. 

*« What, then^" replied the stranger, '^ is be* 
come of the others ?" 

^* Henry has bng been dead ; and poor Charles 
has not been heard of for many years/^ 

'^ But suppose Charles were alive,'' said the 
stranger — ** would his friends acknowledge him }^* 

^^ Oh yes !'' replied Maurice, ^^ gladly indeed!" 

^' He lives, then ; but ^ poor as when he left 
you/' 

Maurice instantly leaped over bis counter^ bug* 
ged him in bis arms, and, weeping with pleasure, 
cried, '^ Welcome — welcome ! here you shall find 
a^bome and a brother 1" 

It is needless to add) that this denouement was 
perfectly agreeable to the stranger, who was then 
preparing to return to Jamaica to make his pro- 
posed family arrangements ; but my friend, having 
been engaged, for the next twenty years, in travers* 
ing the four quarters of the globe, being hiiBself a 
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trwd^ner, has nerer, since tbuY pefiod, had an op-* 
pt^rtunity of making inf^uirks into the welfare of 

t\te stmnger ; for whom he had, indeed, eonceiveda 

f 

^reat esteem, even on a few days' ncquaintance,* 
Before I dismiss poor Goldsmith flom the atag^;^ 
it may be propcft to notice another dedication to 
Sir Jfoshua, prefixed to that edition of his works 
published by Evans, in which he says--^ 

** SIR, 

'^ I am happy in having your permiasioo to 
inscribe to yoif this complete edttion of the truly 
poetical works of your late ingenious friend, Oliver 
GoMsmith, Vtiey will prove a lasting monument 
of his geni us. Every lover of science must deeply 
lament, that this excellent writer^ after long Strugs 
gling with adversity, finished his mortal careex 
jlist as bis reputation was firmly established, and 
he had acquired the friendship of Sir Joshua Rey-^ 
nolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, the Dean 
of Derry, Mr. Btouclerk, and Mr. Cumfberiand, 
■-^tiamcs which adorn our age and nation. It is. 
Sir, being merely an echo of the public voice, to 
celebrate your admirable productions, 

'' "^ In wbtchy to latest time, the artist lives.' 


..«■* 


* I hame mnce b«e& infermed, that this Mr« Charles Goldsmith 
brought his wife and family to England soon after, and resided 
in Somers' Town in much respeeubility. He has now been dead 
some yeairs. 
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<' Had Hjr. Goldsmith understood the art of paiiit- 
iogi of which he modestly declares himself igno- 
rant, his pen would have done justice to the 
merits of your pencil. He chose a nobler theme, 
by d«cl»ring his ardent affection for the viriu^$ of 
your heart. That you may long. continue, Sir^ 
the ornament of your country and the delight of 
your friends, is the sincere wish of ..your most 
obliged humble servant, T. Evans." 

m 
• t 

In closing the year 1774i it is necessary to take 
a short view of Reynolds' sixth discourse, which 
was delivered qu the lOtb of December. 

It is to be observed in this. place, that one year 
had elapsed without his having given a discoufse, 
which was the first omissioB since its comaiey||oe- 
fuent ; but as these orations were only given on 
the evenings when the gold o^als were presented 
to successful candidates as the prize, it had been 
previously determined in the last year, that as ge- 
nius was not of quick growth it would be fully 
sufficient to bestow the prizes in future only once 
in two years, and this rule has since been regularly 
followed. 

In this discourse, be took a view of the best 
principles in that part of a painter's art, called 
" Imitation ;" and, after shewing where genius 
commeiices, and where it finds a limit, he proved 
that invention was acquired by being conversant 
with the inventions of others. To this he sub- 
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joined some rules for allowable imitatiooi marked 
the legal extent of borrowing, and pointed out 
what might fairly be collected from each specific 
school of the art. 

As this discourse, however, was more of pro- 
fessional than of general import, I shall not dis- 
cuss it at any length, but shall merely insert two or 
three passages, which strongly mark the originality 
of his own genius, and may be said almost to dis- 
prove the truth of his position, that Invention 
and Genius are the children, or at least the pupils, 
of Imitation. 

** Genius is supposed to be a power of produc- 
ing excellencies which are out of the rules of art ; 
a power which no precepts can teach, and which 
no industry can acquire '* — 

'' But the truth is, that the degree of excellence 
which proclaims Genius is different, in different 
times and places;* and what shows it to be so is, 
that mankind have often changed their opinion 
upon this matter/' — 

** What we now call Genius begins, not where 
rules, abstractedly taken, end ; but where known 
vulgar and trite rules have no longer any place/*—- 
" Invention is one of the greatest marks of Ge- 
nius ; but if we consult experience, we shall find 


* The man of genius draws his art from inezbaustible oatiife, 
Mfhicli gives it novelty and interest. 

The man of no genius draws his art from art; hence it be« 
comes stale* vi^pid, and uninteresting. 

VOL. I. Z 
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that it is by being conversaflt with the invention 
of other;3, that we learn to invent ; as, by reading 
the thoughts of others, we learn to think/' — 

^^ The mind is but a barren soil ; a soil which 
is soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, or 
only one, unless it be continually fertilized and 
enriched with foreign ttiatter/*— 

Such were a few of the most striking general 
truths in this discourse ; but the fact fis, that 
none of his discourses possess more beauties than 
this one, though, for the most part, strictly of a 
professional nature. One anecdote related in it 
shall close the subject. 

" I remember,*" said Sir Joshua, " several years 
ago, to have conversed a.tjftome with an artist of 
great fame throughout Europe : be was not with- 
out a considerable degree of abilities ; but these 
abilities w^fe by no ilieans equal to his own opi- 
nion of them. 

^' Front the reputation he had acquired, he too 
fondly concluded, that he stood in the same rank, 
when compared with his predecessors, as he held 
with regard to his miserable contemporary rivals. 
In conversation about some particulars of the 
works of Raffaelle, he seemed to have, or to 
affect to have, a very obscure memory of them. 
He told me that he had not set his foot in the 
Vatican for fifteen years together: that h§ had 
been in treaty to copy a capital picture of Raf«- 
faelle, but that the business had gone off; bow- 
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erer« if the agreement had held, his copy would 
have greatly exceeded the original ! 

" The merit of this artist, bowev» great we 
may suppose it, I am sure would have been far 
greater, and his presumption would have been fai 
less, if he had visited the Vatican, as in reason he 
ought to have done, at least once every month in 
his life.'* 
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